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GEKEBAL KEMARES. 

Nerer before probably iq the history of the State has there been felt a more 
profound and universal interest in the subject of popular education than at the 
present time. The public school system of Michigan needs no words of praise. 
Its benign influences are well understood and appreciated throughout the 
Commonwealth. And it stands enshrined in the public heart. Its defects to 
be remedied are few, and its many excellencies cannot be ignored by those 
ivho are most hostile in their criticism of it. It becomes, however, those who 
are daily working, in whatever capacity, under it, as also our Legislators, who 
4are the conservators of its interests, to profit alike by any admojiition of its 
friends and menace of its enemies. But is not the public good a sure guarantee 
-of the success of our public schools ? This plan of educating the children of 
JBL whole State at public cost must derive its chief support Irom the general 
sympathy and direct interest felt in its ultimate success by the people at large. 
A healthy public sentiment in favor of popular education, is certainly the first 
-essential condition to the vigorous growth and even vitality of our plan, which, 
for its support, imposes its burdens equally upon all. That such a sentiment 
prevails among our people is unquestioned ; it is ever manifesting itself in 
numberless ways. The liberal appropriations which are made for the mainte- 
nance of our State educational institutions, and the free expenditures of 
money in our cities and villages for the erection of costly school buildings, 
With the unstinted support which their schools receive, are sufficient evidence 
-of the popular sentiment Thirty-six years ago our public school system had 
its legal birth ; it came in the infancy of the State, it has grown with its growth, 
and kept pace with its wants. It can hardly be expected that a system com- 
prehending so great a variety of interests, and covering so vast an extent of 
surface, — operating as it does, constantly and necessarily, upon the property, no 
less than upon the time and services of almost every individual of the commu- 
nity, and dependent for its efficacy almost entirely upon the cordial and 
intelligent support of the great body of the people, — should not press occa- 
sionally with an unequal force upon those for whose benefit it was designed. 
Errors and defects in its administration, as in all human afi^a.rs, are unavoidaole ; 
and the most indefatigable attention on the part of the many who are charged 
"with its supervision, cannot always secure accuracy in its subordinate details. 
And as perfection is unattainable, it cannot reasonably be supposed that the 
Isystem itself is free from defects. Bearing in mind that it has been the slow 
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growth of upwards of a third of a century, under the immediate auspices of 
the wisdom of successive Legislatures, and that during this period the blessings 
of education have been annually dispensed to thousands and hundreds of tboa- 
Bands of the youth of our State; and remembering also that radical changes or 
material alterations in such a system must necessarily be attended with more 
or less derangement in- its practical administration, from an inability on the 
part of those immediately interested at once to adapt themselves to the new 
state of things^^it may, perhaps, be safely assumed that the system as it now 
exists, is well adapted to the accomplishment of the great objects which it was 
designed to subserve. 

COUNTY SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

Nearly seven years have now elapsed since the system of supervision of our 
common schools through the agency of County Superintendents was originated 
and put in operation, and the friends of elementary education may look back 
with pleasure upon the substantial improvements which have been effected 
during this period. The healthful and invigorating elements of personal, 
thorough and systematic visitation and inspection, on the part not only of the 
several officers officially charged with the performance joi this duty, but of 
parents and citizens generally, have secured to our common schools an interest 
and an attraction greater than they before possessed. The influence exerted 
by the Superintendents on the promotion of the interests of elementary 
instruction throughout the State, has been in most of the counties highly 
favorable. By a periodical and careful supervision of the several schools under 
their jurisdiction ; by frequent visitations, occasional lectures, judicious coun- 
sel, and the communication to teachers and district officers of the various 
improvements in the methods of teaching and in the school economy generally, 
which are being recognized and adopted by the best regulated schools ^f the 
country ; and by composing local dissentions growing out of the school arrange- 
ments, they are enabled to combine the system into one harmonious and efficient 
whole, to concentrate public opinion in its favor, and widely to diffuse its 
benefits. 

Their general powers and duties are comprehensively summed up in a sub- 
division of section nine of the act creating their office. They are " to promote, 
by public lectures and teachers' institutes, and by such other means as they 
may devise, the improvement of the schools in their counties and the elevation 
of the character and qualifications of the teachers thereof.'^ It is from the 
judicious exercise of the powers and duties here conferred that the friends of 
popular education have the most ample and abundant grounds of hope for the 
future. Those to whose immediate supervision a trust so weighty has been 
confided, should not, and it is hoped will not fail to appreciate the great 
responsibility they have rssumed. There may be in the future, as there has 
undoubtedly been in the past, instances where from the manifest incompetence 
of the Superintendent, from his assumption of powers not conferred by law, and 
of authority not appertaining to the office ; from his arrogance of demeanor, 
combined with culpable and inexcusable ignorance of his appropriate duties 
and functions; and from his neglect to carry out the express requirements of 
law and the reasonable and just expectations of the public, the otiice itself and 
the system of which it forms a prominent part may be rendered more or less 
obnoxious. But these instances, as they exist, are melancholy examples of an 
abuse and perversion of functions beneficial in their character — and for which 
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no reflecting man would desire to hold the system itself responsible, such are 
isolated instances, standing out in bold relief, and presenting a marked contrast 
to the general operation of the system ; they admit of an effectual remedy, by 
the application of the power of removal vested in the peDple whose servants 
these officers are. Without claiming for the system as now constituted and 
operated, perfection, there can be no hazard in saying that, so far as its prac- 
tical results thus far may legitimately be taken as a specimen of its powers, it 
is, as a whole, and all things considered, the best system which has yet been 
devised, for securing, when faithfully administered, the desired results of school 
management, and the multiform benefits of public instruction. That twenty- 
eight of our sister States and six of the territories have adopted a system of 
county supervision substantially the same as our own, is sufticient evidence of 
its worth. The most enlightened friends of education at home and abroad 
testify to its excellence and its capability to accomplish the great objects for 
which it has been devised. Reports, partially, of the results of the labors of 
our County Superintendents during the past year, are herewith transmitted; 
from which it will appear that a gradual, but very perceptible Improvement ia 
the general condition of the schools is in progress ; that the standard of quali- 
fication for teachers has been advanced ; that an increased interest on the subject 
of education has been manifested on the part of the public generally ; that 
more enlighi^ned and efficient modes of mental discipline are becoming preva- 
lent, — old prejudices disappearing, — and the paramount importance of a general 
diffusion of knowledge, more widely apprecis^t^. Perhaps it is not claiming 
too much for these reports to characterize them as the most valuable docu- 
ments, in reference not merely to the actual condition and future prospects of 
our common schools, but to the means and ends of educational science in 
general, which hare heretofore, at any time, been forwarded to this Dt-part- 
ment. The State has done its duty in providing means for the education of 
every ghild within its borders ; in preparing and maturing a system second to 
none, and in confiding the administration of that system to intelligent and re- 
sponsible agents, emanating directly from, and accountable immediately to the 
people. The means, the system and the agents for its administration having 
thus been secured, it remains only that the whole people for whose benefit and 
that of their children, all these priceless advantages have been secured, should 
cordially and efficiently co-operate with their agents in giving vitality and 
perpetuity to our grand educational system. The attention of the people ia 
invited to these reports of their Superintendents, to whom they have themselves 
confided the task of Bupei;vision over their schools, and who have here faithfully 
rendered an account of their stewardship, and indicated to their constituency 
the ample resources which are embrdced in this vast field of labor. 

DISTRICT VERSUS TOWNSHIP. 

There is no subject relating to our public school system more vital and per- 
plexing, and none that demands more thoughtful attention, than that of the 
school district — its size and boundaries. Evidently a change of sentiment is 
taking place and should, especially in our older and more populous commu- 
nities. Our system is most accommodating in this, as it furnishes districts of 
inconceivable shape and of all ffizes. This is made painfully evident on review- 
ing the township '.nspectors reports for the present year, upon three-fourths of 
which {ire sketched the boundaries of the districts in their respective townships. 
The number of small and fractional districts as displayed, is alarming, which 
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tlie "eye of fancy" recognizes at a glance, as contracted yet fruitful fieldaof 
interminable disputes and wranglings. The only apparent advantage of the 
small district^ that of convenience of access, is fully understood and appre- 
ciated. But the disadvantages are many and great Why is it desirable to 
have thirty-nine or more-men in a township chosen for a service (as is true in 
numberless townships of the State), which six, nine or twelve will do better? 
We have an army of school officers in the State exceeding twenty thousand; 
and it is repeatedly and very naturally urged as an objection lo our district 
system, that the average quality of the officers is inferior^ and in many districts 
where intelligence and character are especially needed even tolerably suitable 
men can not be secured to hold the office; the public money is oftentimes, 
misapplied and wasted^ if not stolen ; the law repeatedly violated, and the 
schools comparatively worthless. But by enlarging the area of the district, a 
wider opportunity of choice is allowed, a superior average of official character 
is at once obtained, and more vigor, honor and intelligence is infused into the 
management of school affairs. But perhaps the most serious objection to the 
existence of small districts, arises from the difficulties necessarily existing in 
the way of organization, classification and gradation of schools. The over- 
whelming force of this view of the subject is felt, as we know and appreciate, 
the advantages of the gradation of the schools, as adopted and strictly adhered 
to in our cities and villages; of improved school accommodations, and more 
uniformity of management generally. A class of men can be induced to manage, 
the educational affairs of a township that would not be troubled with the 
affairs of a district one-tenth or one-twelfth of its size. Hence the importance 
of enlarging the district sufficiently to make the administration of its school 
affairs an object of dignity and responsibility. In the older and more populous 
counties of the State, what objection can there be to the territorial identifica- 
tion of the township and the school district ? The reasons are ample why 
they should correspond. The fact that the township is the smallest unit in 
the civil system renders it desirable for the sake of uniformity alone that it 
should correspond with the smallest unit of the educational system. It becomes 
easier thus to preserve in the minds of the people a clear comprehension of the 
three-fold character of the school system, and the analogy of construction which, 
exists between it and the general civil organization of the State. In 1861 a bill 
was introduced and considered by the Legislature of our State, authorizing the 
adoption of the township system in such townships as might desire it. It is a 
matter of record that the bill met with much favor, but, for want of time to 
perfect it, it was left as a part of the unfinished business. of the session. The 
plan proposed, by the bill referred to, was simply that a township school board 
should be elected, consisting of six trustees, who should have the exclusive 
care and control of all the schools in the township, precisely as the school 
I cards in our cities have control of their public schools. Tiie advantages, at 
that time claimed, are chiefly these : 

1st. It would secure equality of school privileges to all the children in the 
township, and this would be effected by a township board having the entire 
field to provide for. 2d. No more school houses would be built and schools 
supported than are needed. 3d. Better buildings would be provided. 4r.h. A 
happier selection of teachers for particular schools could be had. 5th. Indi- 
vidual favoritism or nepotism would not be as likely to have control in the 
selection of teachers. 6th. It would necessarily lead to a uniformity of text- 
books, to a gradation of the schools, and consequently to better classification. 
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7th. H would furnish a more effective supervision of the schools. 8th. A more 
steady management and more stable support of the schools would be had by a 
board so much weightier in influence and so remote from petty neighborhood 
quarrels. 9th. The equitable apportionment of school funds, almost impossible 
under our present system, would be comparatively easy, as the whole amount 
would come into the hands of a township board, and be expended by them 
disci'eetly, justly, and for the general good. 

That distinguished educator, Horace Mann, in his 10th Annual Report as 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, says : — '^ I consider the 
law of 1789 authorizing towns to divide themselves into districts, the most 
unfortunate law on the subject of common schools ever enacted in the State." 
And then proceeds to verify the above general statement in the following 
language: — ''In undistricted towns we never see the painful anti-republican 
contrast of one school, in one section, kept all the year round, by a teacher 
worth a hundred dollars a month, while^ in another section of the same town, 
the school is kept on the minimum principle, both as to time and price ; andt 
of course, yielding only a minimum amount of benefit^ to say nothing of proba- 
ble and irremediable evils that it may inflict. The amount and quality of 
education which a child should receive should not depend upon his being born 
or having his home on one side or the other of a school district boundary 
arbitrarily drawn. The Republican and the Christian doctrine is, — the bestow- 
ment of equal privileges upon all, whether they chanced to belong to a large 
district or to a small one, to a rich district or to a poor one, and then let the 
fortunes of each individual depend upon the use which he makes of the privi- 
leges bestowed. The duty of maintaining schools for the equal benefit of all 
the children should devolve on the township; and the more immediately the 
township is connected with its own schools, the more effectually can this duty 
be performed. It seems necessary to the highest efficiency of our schools, th^ 
there be such an alteration of the present district system^ as shall bring them 
under the immediate care of the township to be administered by it in its 
corporate capacity. . Equal privileges cannot be enjoyed under the present 
district system. The advantages of very many children are often not half so 
great as those of others not far distant. The plan of graded schools under the 
direct administration of the township would give the greatest equality in the 
anK)unt of schooling to^all the children. It would be a saving of expense by 
producing more equality in the number of scholars in each school, and in 
many cases diminishing the number of schools ; it would secure longer and 
better schools with the same expenditure of money. Much that is now 
expended is wasted upon the promiscuoas masses that are brought together in 
the schools of the rural districts. The district system compels us to pay as 
much to support a school of twenty as of fifty, and as much to teach the 
youngest as the oldest scholars. Who can say that this is money prudently 
expended ? By the new system, the younger and less advanced scholars would 
be brought under the tuition of females in winter as well as summer, with one- 
half the expense of male teachers. And the system that brings younger 
scholars under the charge of female teachers, confessedly better adapted ta 
draw out their minds and mould their characters than the sterner sex ; and 
which places the older and more advanced scholars under the requisite tuition 
and control of male teachers, must evidently greatly promote the discipline of 
the schools, and consequently their far higher progress and efficiency. The 
plan of crowding into our schools persons of all ages, and in every stage of 
advancement^ from the child to the young man, and from the alphabet to 
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algebra, is as ruinous as it is uneconomical. Perhaps no movement in the 
cause of education has been received with more favor or been attended with 
better results, than the grading of the public schools. The contrast between 
the schools properly graded and those not graded, is so great that the most 
superficial observer cannot fail to mark the difference. Under the new system 
no more schools would be supported than are needed. There is a very preva- 
lent disposition to divide school districts. It is a sad mistake to suppose a 
small school near by preferable to a large one some little distance. The evils 
of this cutting up process are everywhere seen. Schools have been divided and 
districts formed, until many of theni are so small that they are of but little 
value. Such schools will have a short term or a very cheap teacher, or perhaps 
both. The township plan would not only equalize the expense of supporting 
the schools but secure the building of suitable school-houses, und of keeping 
them in repair. Every section of the township would claim an appropriate 
and well furnished building, and the claim would be promptly met, without 
the delays and heated debates of numerous district meetings. Our schools are 
impaired and sometimes destroyed by those broils and contentions which are 
so frequently provoked in the location and erection of school-houses. If a house 
is to be built, it will be too costly for some, and not enough so for others. 
If one is to be located, it will be too near some, and too far from others. 
And thus the mutual good feeling and co-operation of parents which the 
success of the school demands, is interrupted and taken from it. It may not 
be possible under any system to locate school-houses so as equally to accommo- 
date all. This is not expected. But if the township manages this matter in 
its corporate capacity, as it does all its other business, and intrusts these great 
interests of education to wise and disinterested men, all will be more likely to 
acquiesce in a good spirit in the democratic principle of the "greatest good to 
\ the greatest number." The township taking possession of all the school- 

, houses, would provide equally good ones for all sections. The present misera- 

ble condition of very many of the school buildings shows the inadequacy of the 
j district, or at least, a palpable neglect of duty somewhere. Under the present 

method of engaging teachers for our ungraded schools, there can be no special 
j adaptation of teachers to the character of the school over which they are to be 

placed. Teachers of the best capacity to manage the largest and most difficult 
■I schools, will often be selected for the most easily managed and smallest, while 

on the other hand, those of little or no experience in teaching, are entrusted 
with those most difficult to manage and largest, and furthermore, there is lost 
' to the schools, to a great extent, the advantage of permanency of teachers, 

i The schools are suffering vastly from this frequent half-yearly change in teach- 

\ ers. The present mode of selecting, and contracting with teachers is the most 

j arbitrary in its effects that could well be desired. An inhabitant of a district 

j is chosen by ten or twelve votes of his immediate neighbors to be the director 

of the district; there is no guaranty that the man chosen is qualified for the 
! important office. It is generally understood, indeed, that no regard is to be 

had to the candidate's acquaintance with the business of education, but the 
office is to be conferred on one and then another in rotation. The director 
chosen in what we may call this hap-bazard manner, is the one to select the 
teacher for the school of his district. Without, perhaps, advising or counseling 
with the other members of the Board, he goes and engages whom he pleases, 
receiving no other reward for his services than the privilege of selecting some 
daughter, cousin, friend, or family relative for teacher. A director may make 
the choice from an enlightened regard to qualifications; but under the present 
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eystem it may constantly happen, as it certainly does often happen, that the 
mere motive of individual favoritism governs the selection of teachers for our 
schools. In assuming the administration of the schools the township might 
retain the'district boundaries if deemed expedient, and choose from different 
sections of the township those who are to constitute the Board of Education, 
to be intrusted with the whole management of the schools. This Board to 
have its Chairman and Secretary, and each member to have the immediate 
charge of the school in his own locality. This Board might select one of their 
number, best qualified, to take the general supervision of all the schools, and 
to labor generally for the interests of public education in the township and 
visit all the schools regularly. A Superintendent for the township, well qual- 
ified for his office, can do all that is commonly done by school boards more 
efficiently than they can do it, and much more which it is rapossible for them 
to do acting as a body, but which is nevertheless n^essary to be done in order 
to produce the best and highest results in the Public Schools." Such a person, 
who could be allowed to devote his time without liniitation, and whose presence 
wauld be felt alike in all the schools of the township, would assimilate the 
niethods of instruction; and his labors, in conjunction with those of the 
County Superintendent, could not fail to mould the whole system into a unity, 
harmonizing and compacting it in all its parts. In several States both in the 
East and the West, this System exists. Those in the West reorganized completely 
their school systems to introduce the township plan after an extended trial 
had been made of the district system. My immediate predecessors in office, 
whose administrations covered a period of fifteen years, have from time to time 
advocated this change. It would seem that no serious difficulty could arise 
from a permissive law like that first enacted in Massachusetts, which should 
allow the townships so desiring, to make a trial of the plan. 

STATE teachers' INSTITUTES. 

Section one of the Act providing for Teachers* Institutes reads as follows : — 
*^ Whenever reasonable assurance shall be given to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, that a number not less than fifty, or in counties '^.ontaining a 
population of less than twelve thousand inhabitants, whenever twenty-five 
teachers of common schools shall desire to assemble for the purpose of forming 
a Teachers' Institute, and to remain in session not less than five working days, 
said Superintendent is authorized to appoint a time and place for holding such 
Institute, to make suitable arrangements therefor, and to give due notice there- 
of." In the appointment of Institutes during the past year, the above-recited 
section of the law has been strictly complied with. An application for each 
Institute held was formally made by the County Superintendent, and said 
application accompanied by a petition signed by himself, and at least, by as 
ma,ny teachers in his county as the law requires, also by a good number of 
prominent citizens residing In the designated locality. 
Seven Institutes were held, as follows, viz.: 

At St. Joseph, Berrien County, beginning September 1 
" Benzonia, Benzie County, " " 8 

" Port Huron, St. Clair County, '•' October 6 

" Vassar, Tuscola County, " " 13 

" Corunna, Shiawassee County, " " 20 

" Coldwater, Branch County, " " 27 

^* Galesburg, Kalamazoo County, " November 3 
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Ilaoh Institute began on Monday and continued in session five days. The 
entire enrollment at the Institutes was 705. Of this number 616 were entitled 
to, and received certificates of membership for prompt and regular attendance 
during the week. This enrollment was made up exclusively of those engaged 
in the work of teaching in our public schools and those intending soon to 
enter upon the work. The names of those members who received certificates 
will be found in Appendix G of this Report. Also a programme of exercises a» 
adopted and carried out,-*— with names of Lecturers and I nstructors ; giving an 
idea of the character and extent of work done at this series of Institutes. Not 
only the attendance upon, but the interest manifested at all the sessions in the 
several localities by the members and citizens, was highly gratifying. % A gen- 
erous hospitality was everwhere extended. And the expression of heartfelt 
thanks is here renewed for the untiring efforts of local committees and residents 
of the towns that contributed so much to the success of these meetings. The 
uniformly good effects of these Institutes in the past, have nu^e them a 
prominent and interesting feature of our school system. They are a great 
auxiliary. No more powerful agency can be had to awaken an interest in the 
public mind, to assist in elevating the profession of the teacher, and to increase 
the efficiency and worth of our schools. The county should be the area from 
which the teachers are collected ; and the meetings should always result in the 
increase of practical knowledge and of professional zeal and inquiry. Tbia 
result is certainly most likely to be attained if the discussions are confined to 
the teacher's work and whatever pertains to the school economy ; and exercise 
is allowed to keep company with instruction in the theory and practice of 
teacbiug. It is the aim of this Department to make these Institutes emioeatlj 
practical and useful. When properly organized, conducted, and confined to 
their legitimate work they cannot fail to meet the wants, and fulfil the expecta- 
tions of those for whom they are intended. The beneficial influences of the 
Institutes are not confined to the teachers alone ; when successfully conducted 
tbey produce their legitimate effect upon the communities in whose midst they 
are held. Their interest in educational matters becomes awakened, and inten- 
sified, and a high-toned public sentiment is oftentimes created and preserved 
among those who would not otherwise have taken the matter into serious con- 
sideration. It waa very much regretted that many teachers failed to reap the 
full benefit of these Institutes by not being present dunng all the time they 
were held. This, however, was not so much their fault as that of the School 
Boards in whose employ they are. Not unfrequently they would allow (and here 
reference is hud to Union School Boards), their teachers to attend only for the 
last two days of the session, and such derived comparatively little benefit. In 
some States there is a provision of law requiring M the public schools in the 
county to be suspended during the session of the Institute, and also that the 
wages of the teachers shall continue while they are in attendance. If these 
Institutes increase the efiiciency of our schools by improving the qualifications 
of teachers in the way of suggesting thoughts, processes and methods that 
might not otherwise occur to the mmd, however well instructed in a general 
way ; of pointing out that there are difficulties to be overcome in this direction 
or in that; so that forewarned and forearmed, they may go to their work, not 
utterly devoid of some special preparation, but knowing what to anticipate and 
how to meet it; and if they result in securing better inethods of teaching, 
better school discipline and hence better schools ; then there is downright 
justice in such a provision of law. If these Institutes prove themselves to be 
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of sufficient worfch to be maintained by the State at considerable expense, then 
the teachers, to whose very doors they are bronght, should have the full benefit 
of them, and. If necessary, it should be made imperative upon School Boards, 
in localicies within reasonable distance of the places where the Institutes are tQ 
be held, to require all their teachers to attend them during the entire session. 
Our public schools are constantly demanding and should have earnest, thought** 
ful and skillful teachers. Too much importance, then, cannot be attached to 
the special work of the Institute, in imparting professional instruction in regard 
to improved methods of teaching, in stimulating teachers to greater zeal andL 
activity, and in promoting uniformity of pla,n and management in the schools 
of the counties. Until other agencies, as Normal schools and Normal traiining 
classes, shall have been greatly multiplied, Institutes, must be relied upon for- 
that work. 

STATE KpEMAL SCHOOX, 

The Annual Report of tfie Board of Education,, including the financial state* 
ment for the last Academic year, also the Reports of the Principal and other 
members of the Facultv, with that of the Board of Visitors, are herewith 
transmitted* These are sufficiently full in detail to clearly indicate the extent, 
and character of the work being done at this Institution. A very gratifying 
exhibit is. nxade. 

The whole number of pupils in, attendance under normal instruction is three 
hundred and twenty-nine. The number belonging to the School of Observj^- 
tion and Practice, or Model School, a3 it has been termed, is one hundred and 
sixty-six, — giving an entire enrollment of four hundred and ninety-five. The. 
class which graduated at the close of the year nuiabered forty-five, the largest, 
save that of the previous year, in the history of the School ; and nearly all of 
them entered almost immediately upon the work of teaching. The following 
additions were made to the Faculty during the year: Prof. A. Lodeman, asi 
teacher of the modern languages, and Miss Alice Barr, a graduate of the olasis^ 
of 1873, who has charge of the Primary Department in the School of Observa:^ 
tion and Practice. The Principal in hia report speaks in very commendatory 
terms Qf these teachers and their work. The visitors testify to the faithfulness, 
and earnestnesai with which the several members of the Faculty discharged 
their respective duties ; to the discipline of the School ; and not only to the iutel-^ 
lectual, but social and moral culture of the pupils; and that the whole aspect 
and impression of the School convey the idea of earnestness and iniierested study 
and improvement There is reported also a, perceptible advance in the prepa- 
ration of pupils who are now received at the School, and the hope is indulged 
that more attention in the future may be given to professional training and 
less to academic work. It is true, that the main obstacle heretofore to the 
highest usefulness of the School, has been the want of suitable preparation on 
the part of candidatea who have sought and gained admission to it; while the 
true theory of a normal school is that of instriiction in the art of teaching^, 
rather than the imparting of knowledge itself; the defective preparation of 
pupils has rendered it necessary that much time be taken to do the work 
which should have been attended to in the previous instruction at the public 
schools. The loss of time which thus occurs is not the only ill result; the 
unity of purpose which should characterize the system of instruction here, and 
which is its main value, is broken in upon, and its efficiency thereby impaired- 
The Normal School, as will be conceded by all, is not the place for elementarj^ 
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instrnction ; that is, instrnction in the elementary branches of study pnrsned 
in oar public schools, only as it may be given in an incidental way. The pur- 
pose is not so much to give instruction in the several branches considered as to 
show how these branches may be most successfully taught; aud the iustractors 
are expected to deal chiefly with the elements of the respective arts and 
sciences, and make their exercises a compound of class recitation and lecture ; 
or in other words to revive in the mind knowledge previously acquired, and 
show how it may be applied wisely in the business of teaching. But how the 
main purpose is to be satisfactorily accomplished is the great problem to be 
solved, and requires thoughtful investigation. But, says the theorist^ the only 
thing required to effect this is to raise the standard of admission, not only aa 
to the branches examined in, but also as to perfectnees of preparation. When 
all gradf s of the public schools of the State are well furnished with teachers 
who can so instruct as to relieve the Normal School of its "Academical 
feature,'* then a purely professional school cftn reasonably be demanded. To a 
person who is master of a subject, the only review of itw^hich can possess any 
substantial value must be, to some extent, elementary ; and that to a person 
who is not master of a subject, an elementary examination is the only one that 
he can comprehend. But of the number who seek the Normal, very few com- 
paratively are so trained and cultivated in any subject of study that they can 
wisely afford to neglect there its primary principles and facts. And is nc»t the 
neglect of elementary training the cardinal defect of our whole educational 
system ? And what is needed is the creation of a public sentiment upon the 
subject that shall tender more ample remuneration to successful teachers of 
this class, and that shall i*equire the pupils to remain in the schools where the 
elementary branches are taught, until satisfactory attainments have been 
made. The policy of transferring pupils from lower to higher departments 
I before they are qualified by age and attainments to be benefited by an advanced 

course of instruction, as is noticeable in so many of our graded schools, is, to 
9 speak mildly, a mistaken one. Although it be true that there is a perceptible 

' improvement in the preparation of pupils who obtain admission to the Kormal, 

yet it is equally true that too many have very inadequate ideas of the qualifi-; 
cations really needful for a successful course of stndy there. A critical review' 
of the studies pursued in our common schools, before appearing as a candidate 
for admission, would faoilit*ite the labor of both instructors and pupils, and 
render fnture success more certain. And again, the expediency of entering 
upon a normal course of study should be carefully considered before trying it. 
Certainly no one should be moved to it by the mere novelty of the thing. That 
person who has the thought of preparing himself for the business of teaching 
must not fail to consider the weighty responsibilities attending it, and the 
peculiar qualifications needful for a successful discharge of the duties of 
the teacher. Something more than good scholarship is needed. The heart 
must be naturally inclined to the work, and a genial manner and temper as 
well as correct habits, should accompany scholastic attainments. And if he be 
unable to judge for himself in respect to these, it would become him to take coun- 
sel of his friends who may be com|)e'eot to advise. It may not be extravagant 
to assert that a very large share of the failures of teachers both to govern and 
instruct their schools successfully arise from a want of love for the work, 
I oftentimes coupled with the want of good manners and temper. Such exhibi- 

• tions oi failure are bad enough on the part of those who are temporary teachers 

\ and have receiyed no professional training, but doubly worse with those who 
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without hearfc, temper or natural aptitude for the work, pas3 through an 
extended course of instruction at the expense of the State, and enter upon the 
duties of the teacher, only to make a miserable failure, because the essential 
elements are wanting at first. Although our Normal School, not strictly pro- 
fessional, is doing faithfully and well the work assigned to it, to the full extent 
of the means furnished, yet in view of the increasing demand for trained and 
skillinl teachers, its aim should be not only to be as sparingly Academic aa 
possible in the character of the instruction it imparts, but make its curriculum 
almost wholly confined tq methods of instruction in the ordinary branches of a 
common-school education. So long as we are maintaining but one school for 
the training of persons for the teacher's work, the expedieqcy of continuing in 
the Normal courses those branches of study that are rarely reached by pupils 
in the highest department of our graded schools even, is very questionable. 
Should not that policy be adopted which will furnish to the State the greatest 
number of skillful teachers in the shortest time ? We have to-day in the State 
five thousand four hundred and sixty-eight organized school districts that 
have reported to this department as sustaining schools during the present year, 
and these schools demanding for actual service a much larger number of teachers. 
Our Normal School since its establishment twenty-five years ago, has sent out 
less than four hundred graduates. (The names of these graduates with the 
year of their graduation are given in Appendix O of this volume). And it 
would seem that with any desirable change in its curriculum and with all the 
encouragement which might be given it by the State, it could only supply in a 
partial degree the constant wants of our graded schools, which now number 
three hundred and eleven, and employ in the aggregate twenty-one hundred and 
twenty-five teachers. In the improved instruction and drill, classification and 
' discipline of these schools, the Normal has already done its part, as well as lifted 
the profession of teaching in the public estimation toward that high position 
which is due to its importance. Nor is it by an enumeration of benefits thus 
far received any more than by the figures showing the number of graduates, 
that we are to judge of the influence of our Normal School. The time has not 
yet come when we can strike its balance sheet, and estimate the totality of its 
influence ; for, though plainly appreciable, that influence belongs in part to 
the unwritten history of popular education in the State, and also, more 
especially, to the future. Massachusetts, with an area of only one-seventh the 
number of square miles that Michigan possesses, and a population exceeding 
ours, but having a school attendance that is less, with a State debt that is 
nearly fifteen times th^t of our own, has recently established' its sixth Normal. 
School. It is not here recommended that Michigan, styled the Massachusetts 
of the West, embark at once so extensively in this work, but that she do more 
than is now being done by way of afibrding additional facilities for the Normal 
instruction of our Primary School Teachers. The ultimate realization will have 
come when each Congressional District shall have its Normal School, as high 
in its aims and receiving a support as generous as the one we now have. 

STAT^ UNIVERSITY. 

Attention is earnestly invited to the Reports of the Board of Regents, Presi- 
dent and Board of Visitors, of our Stare University, in Appendix A of this 
volume. These documents give a full, impartial and highly satisfactory 
exhibit of the condition and progress of the Institution in its various Depart- 
ments during the past year. The entire corps of Professors now numbers forty. 
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The changes which the Faculty has undergone since the commencement of the 
last Collegiate year, are indicated in the President's report The total enroll- 
ment of students in the several Departments is as follows, viz. : 

Department of Literature, Science and Arts 484 

Department of Medicine 858 

Department of Law 334 

Total in University 1,176 

• ■ 

The number of graduates from all Departments for the year is 329 

Twenty-nine States and Territories, with the Provinces of Canada, are repre- 
sented in the various Departments. Students who are residents of the State 
are required to pay an admission fee of ten dollars, those who are non-residents 
an admission fee of twenty-five dollars, and every student an annual fee of ten 
dollars. The Board of Visitors in their report recommend that the terms be 
changed so as to require an annual payment of twenty-five dollars instead of 
ten from the foreign student, and even then, the expense to such student would 
be below that of any other Institution of like grade, while the gain to the Uni- 
versity revenue, by the change, with the present enrollment, would be quite 
ten thousand dollars, and the belief is indulged that the increase of the annual 
payment to that extent *• would not be a consideration of suflScient magnitude 
to deter the ambitious student from seeking the advantages of our University/* 
It is gratifying to report that the University affords such ample facilities for a 
varied and extended course of instruction, which is offered so freely to all, both 
at home and abroad. It now has a patronage greater than that of any other 
in the country, and is well equipped for its work. The library at present . 
numbers thirty thousand volumes, and its museums are furnished with over 

j two hundred thousand illustrative specimens in arts, antiquities, anatomy, and 

natural history. As in none of the documents herewith transmitte& is given 
the estimates of real estate and other property of the University, the recital, as 

I made by a member of the Board of Regents at the time of the dedication of 

the new University Hall in November last, may not be out of place here : 

Cost and Val^iation. 

BEAL ESATB. 

S*orty acres of Land J 130,000 00 

li North and South Buildings 1 , 40,000 00 

If University Hall 105,000 00 

Law Building 25,000 00 

Medical Building 35.000 00 

Astronomical Observatory , 20,000 00 

Laboratory 10,000 00 

Pour Dwellings 32,000 00 
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Total... : 1297,000 00 

FBRSOKAli PROPERTY. 

General Library •..--. - 144,000 00 

Observatory Apparatus 20,000 00 

Chemical Apparatus 20,000 00 
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Pine Art Collection ._ 115,000 00 

Mineralogical Collection 10,000 00 

Anatomical Collection „ 10,000 00 

Geological Collection 8,000 00 

Zoological Collection 5,000 00 

Botanical Collection 2,000 00 

Miscellaneons Collection for Mnsenm 3,000 00 

Department of Physics 'Apparatas 2,000 00 

Department of Engineering Apparatus 1,000 00 

Law Library 6,000 00 

Total 1146,000 00 

Grand Total : <443,000 00 

University Income. 

The income of the University for the year, aside fi*om appropTiations for 
Special purposes, was not far from ninety thousand dollars, of which amount 
thirty-eight thousand dollars was derived from the interest on the University 
Fund; thirty-one thousand and five hundred dollars as proceeds of one- 
twentieth of a mill tax on the ratable property of the State; twenty thousand 
dollars as student's fees ; and five hundred dollars from rents, and interest on 
Treasurer's account 

New University Halh 

The new University Hall was completed and opened for use in October last. 
A description of the building (including an estimate of its strength), with a 
cat of the same, kindly furnished this Department by Rice A. Beal, E?^., of 
Ann Arbor, may be found in Appendix A, also the addresses pronounced at 
the dedicatory exercises in Appendix of this report. The history of the 
tiew building dates from the Spring of 1871, when the Legislature made an 
appropriation of .seventy-five thousand dollars "for the purpose of erecting a 
new hall for the University of Michigan, to be used chiefly for recitation and 
lecture-rooms for the Academical Department of the University." Subsequen tly 
the Legislature voted an additional appropriation of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for the completion of the structure, and at Jthe time of its dedication there 
had been expended on the building $105,459.61. The corner-stone was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies at the Anniversary Exercises in June, 1871, and, with 
a few unimportant exceptions, the building was constructed in accordance with 
the original design. The entire front, including the wings, is three hundred 
and forty-seven feet. The depth of the new or central part is one hundred and 
forty feet, and the distance from the summit of the dome to the basement is 
also one hundred and forty feet. The new building contains in the first story, 
aside from recitation, lecture, reception rooms and offices, a commodious 
chapel, well lighted, fifty-four by eighty feet in size, arranged to seat comforta- 
bly five hundred and fifty persons, and used for morning devotional exercises. 
Upon the second floor in front of the transverse hall is located the grand 
auditorium, eighty by one hundred and twenty-eight feet in size, with sittings 
for three thousand, and a capacity, as estimated, of accommodating four thou- 
sand persons. Here are to be held the Commencement Exercises and public 
lectures. The speaker's platform at the west side is five feet high, fifty-three 
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feet long by nineteen wide, and elliptical in shape. The seats, twenty tier in 
all, are arranged in amphitheatre style. And the gallery, which extends aroand 
three sides of the auditorinm, is supported by twelve heavy iron columns and. 
capable of seating conveniently fourteen hundred persons. The ceiling is 
handsomely frescoed, and it is believed that the arrangements for warming, 
ventilating and lighting the room are admirable. The hope is cherished that 
Bogers' Statue of Michigan may at an early dav be made the crowning statue 
for the dome of this building. The Board of Visitors in their report allude to 
the building as elegant, — •* supplied with water from large reservoirs, upon each 
floor are pipes and hose connected with the engine ready for use in case of fire, 
and the whole is heated by steam coils and is ventilated after the most approved 
method. When we come to examine it and see its size, the substantial manner 
in which it is built and its commanding appearance, we are free to give it as 
our opinion., that the money has been most judiciously expended. The tax- 
payers of the State can felicitate themselves on such admirable financial 
management." And it may be well in this connection to quote a statement 
given in the opening address at the dedication of the new hull. '* But that 
which gives emphatic significance to the expenditures to which our attention 
is more especially called on the present occasion is the fact that the erection, 
and completion of the building which we now dedicate, signalize the era of 
the first complete union of the University with the State. This is the first 
structure upon the University grounds built from funds furnished by the 
people of Michigan. In providing the other buildings, and indeed, in con- 
ducting the University itself onward in a course of almost unexampled prosper- 
ity and usefulness, the State has hitherto acted merely the part of an agent or 
trustee. The government of the United States made the endowment for the 
outlay and management of which the State was simply a steward, though, as 
the event proved, a most judicious one. By the appropriations made for this 
building and by the still more liberal provision made for the institution in the 
annual assessment of one-twentieth of a mill upon the taxable property of the 
State, the Commonwealth has now established a closer relationship with the 
University, which from the condition of a protege has been elevated to that of 

.|[' a bride whose auspicious nuptials with her affianced we this day celebrate." 

'f: 
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lis Relations with the High Schools, 

The University, with its distinguished President and his able corps of faith- 
ful, earnest, and devoted co-laborers, may justly be reckoned the pride of 
Michigan, as it is the crowning glory of our State educational system. The 
unity of this system of which the University is the head, is now most distinctly 
recognized. The policy inaugurated recently under the new administration, 
bringing it into more harmonious and efficient relations with our high 
schools, is a most happy one. It receives into its literary department, without 
examination, those candidates bearing diplomas from the high schools that 
have adopted and are pursuing a preparatory course of study that meets the 
requirements for admission to that department. A committee of the Faculty 
is appointed to visit annually such schools as make application for inspection, 
and report as to their courses of study and the character of the instruction 
!} • given. The Faculty has already voted to receive, in compliance with the 

'!j recommendation of its committee, the graduates of the high schools at Adrian, 

Ann Arbor, Coldwater, Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Pontiac, and 
Ypsilanti. The- President reports that "other schools in the State will prob- 
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ably next year be organized on a sufficiently broad basis and well enough 
equipped and manned to be placed on the same footing." Such a policy 
cannot fail to prove a stimulus to the high schools throughout the State, and 
lead to the adoption of better devised courses of study, to moi*e profitable 
instruction and thorough collegiate preparation. That exclusiveness, too, 
which bred indifference, if not antagonism, in days gone by, has given way to 
a freedom of intercourse between the instructors in the University and the 
public schools, which predicts a happier condition for each. The President of 
the University becomes the presiding oflicer of the State Teachers' Association. 
He strikes hands with the Superintendents and Principals of our unioii 
schools at the educational meetings. A free, interchange of views is had, 
which results in a better understanding of the wishes and wants of the Uni- 
versity, and a practical unanimity of feeling and action. The University Cal- 
endar for J 873-4, soon to be issued, is said to note some important changes 
taade in the curriculum of study in the Academic Department. The require- 
ments for admission to the department have been raised, mainly in the classics. 
In Latin, the whole of the .ffineid is now required, or an equivalent amount 
from any other author, either in poetry or prose. A new system in the pro- 
nunciation of the Latin is now being introduced, said to be " based upon the 
investigations of Corssen and other eminent philologists, and now employed 
In its essential features in the Universities and leading schools of England, 
and in Harvard, Cornell, and other institutions of this country, as being proved 
beyond question a close approximation to the Roman pronunciation in the 
time of Cicero." Candidates for admission to the classical course must now 
be prepared in Hart's C«»mposition and Rhetoric, giving special attention to 
the chapters on punctuation and capitals ; the chapter on proof-reading and 
on the study of the English languag«\ The course of study in Civil Engineer- 
ing has been extended, and other valuable features introduced, by which, this 
department may be made to rank with the best in the country. It is held that 
our high schools generally do not afford the advanced training required for 
admission to the University. This charge, although true, is no argument 
against the ability of these schools to furnish such training, but rather an 
evidence that they, like the advanced requirements of the University, are the 
result of a growth in education, and have not yet reached the required 
standard. 

Normal Department. 

A strong demand is now being made, and rightfully, for the introduction of 
a school of the manufacturing arts; so, also, the Board of Visitors recommend 
a school of technology, a more elaborate teaching of the physical sciences, 
mechanical engineering, architecture, the smelting and assaying of metals, etc. 
It is very natural that such demands should be made, feeling that the Univer- 
sity might Satisfy them, and that they grow out of the actual necessity of 
scientific skill and scientific appliances for a more profitable development of 
onr material resources, and of the general want of skilled labor and scientific 
supervision for our mechanical and manufacturing industries. In view of the 
pressing need qf a larger supply of trained and skillful teachers, may not our 
preparatory schools, with as much show of earnestness, put in a plea for the 
establishment of a Noimal Department in the University, especially as it is 
graduating so many who become teachers; ought they not to be instructed 
there in the theory and art of teaching ? Facilities for the preparation of 

3 
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teachers for their work ought to be greatly multiplied, as heretofore remarked. 
The constant increase of the number, and elevation of the character of our 
public schools, render it more and more difficult to supply the demand for 
trained teachers. Our Normal School is working to the extent of its capacity, 
and with commendable spirit and success. Our high schools, many of them, 
realizing the urgent need, are organizing both in the fall and spring, normal 
classes for the benefit of those designing to take primary schools for the winter 
and summer terms, and thereby adding materially to the teaching force of the 
State. The University should provide a Normal Department which is due to 
the school system it so worthily crowns, and thereby contribute its aid in this 
professional work, thus identifying itself still more closely with our public 
schools and public school instruction. The question asked by my able and 
earnest predecessor more than ten years ago, may be repeated with ten-fold 
emphasis to-day: "Why should not the State University extend its broad 
mantle and embrace the honorable profession of teachers among the fraterni- 
ties of learned men to whom it grants the benefit of its instruction, and whom 
it endows with the renown of its great name ?" 

Admission of Women, 

There seems to be an agreement of opinion regarding the practicability of 
the co-education of the sexes at the University, as expressed in the official doc- 
uments relating to the University, hereto appended. It is believed that the 
successful education of the two sexes there can no longer be considered an 
experiment. The President in his Annual Report, as also in his remarks at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Sage College for women at Cornell Uni- 
versity, alludes to the two leading objections urged against the higher co-edu- 
cation of young men and women. First, "That women are not mentally 
capable of attaining such culture ; and second, That they are not physically 
capable of it." He answers the former objection by stating frankly, " without 
any disparagement to the young men, that in all departments of study the 
i young ladies in our University have fully held their own, to say the least, no 

less in the higher mathematics than in the departments of literature. They 
have shown the same variety of aptitude, the same variety of skill that the 
young men have ;" and in respect to the latter objection, he asserts that " any 
young lady who can fendure the draft that modern dress and modern society 
make upon her, can certainly endure any college course so far as physical 
endurance is concerned, and is thoroughly convinced, from the three years' 
experience, that there is no danger which need be considered worthy of men- 
tion in any young woman, in tolerably good -health, pursuing the regular 
course prescribed, nor has it actually been the case that they have been 
impaired in health by the course. Of the eighty-eight young women in the 
University, it is doubted whether an equal number in any other pursuit in life 
have been in better health during the year." The expediency of the co-educa- 
tion of young men and women in the University is questionable. The course 
of study devised and adapted to the wants of the young men, may be consid- 
ered unfit, without modification, to the best female culture. And the attempt 
to force this system on young women, and to train them as if their sphere of 
action were to be the same as that of men, may ultimately prove a mistake. 
Should not woman's education be adapted to her peculiar constitution and 
sphere ? A due regard to the physical and mental peculiarities of the female 
constitution will modify, not so much the course of studv to make it differ 
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from that of young men, as the influences and intercourse of the institution, and 
its entire organization and arrangement. Equally should the whole course of 
h^r education be planned with regard to her future sphere in life. That sphere 
is home ; and the education which best fits her for it must call into exercise 
her whole intellectual and moral character, and most fully and harmoniously 
develop all her womanly nature. There is no reason, however, why young 
women should not have an academic education equivalent to the college course 
for young men, as thorough culture and discipline of mind, as extensive 
attainments, and a corresponding completeness of preparation for the highest 
stations in society. What is here claimed in her behalf, and what she has a 
right to claim, is the opportunity of systematic and comprehensive culture, a 
system of higher education devised and compacted expressly for the highest 
and happiest culture of the female mind, harmoniously bearing in all its parts 
on this one end, sufficiently extensive to realize the result, and sending forth 
the young woman stamped with the beautiful imprint of a thorough educa- 
tion, and as completely invigorated and equipped for her future sphere as at 
the end of the University course the young man is for his. 

REFORM SCHOOL, 

The Seventeenth Annual Report of tte Board of Control represents the con- 
represents the condition of affairs at this Institution as satisfactory, and fully 
approves of the management of the subordinate officers. The Board believe 
that no year, since the organization of the Institution, has closed with happier 
results. The second cottage, located upon the south side of the grounds, is 
completed and already occupied, and is capable of accommodating comfortably 
at least forty boys. It seems to be admirably arranged for the purposes 
intended. The rooms are airy, commodious, and neat, and the one designed 
and used as a school-room is especially attractive. The Board express renewed 
confidence in this experiment of the Family plan as a means of reformation, 
separating the younger and more impressible class of boys from those older and 
more hardened in the ways of vice and crime. Certainly, whatever may be 
done to relieve this Institution of its penal aspect and make it reformatory in 
fact as well as in name, will be well worthy of the best efforts of those who 
have it in charge. And this cottage plan, recAitly inaugurated, if faithfully 
carried out, cannot fail to meet the reasonable expectations of all. It is grat- 
ifying to report that so many reformatory influences are being devised and 
brought to bear upon the hundreds of unfortunates there confined. The 
appropriation of nine hundred dollars made by the Legislature at its last 
session, to be expended in additions to the library, and in furnishing such cur- 
rent literature and newspapers as the Board of Control may deem of interest 
to the boys and tend to promote their education and reform, will sui^ly con- 
tribute much to the comfort and culture of the boys by the judicious expendi- 
ture that is being made of it. The library has been replenished with books of 
a suitable character, and a reading-room is now provided, tastefully arranged 
and well supplied with the leading illustrated magazines, juvenile papers, and 
many of the newspapers of the State, which are being gratuitously furnished by 
the publishers. The example set by these publishers of State papers is highly 
commendable and well worthy of imitation. The reading-room, although 
just established, is heartily appreciated, and is reckoned a very attractive 
feature of the Institution. The Principal, who reports the condition and pro- 
gress of the School Department, shows by tables the scholarship of all the 
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boys, when admitted, and their present standing. All the common English 
brancht^s are being taught. Writing, as a study, is pursued by all, and nearly 
three-fourths of the boys are now enabled to pen letters to their friends. The 
progress made in this branch of study is spoken of as highly encouraging. The 
statement is made that of the two hundred and twentv-two boTS now at the 
Institution, about 24 per cent bad either never attended school, or not within 
three years preceding their commitment, and that one hundred and seventy* 
four, more than 75 per cent of the whole number, had been expelled or sus- 
pended from the public schools for irregular attendance and incorrigibleness. 
The Superintendent in his report, alluding to the labor of the shops and the 
recent adjustment of labor on a more equitable plan, remarks as follows: 
" Whatever may be said by those who have had no experience in the training- 
of this clafc'S of children, or opportunities of knowing, practically, their special 
wants, or the desirableness of making the school department very prominent;, 
the fact remains that industrial training is one of the very essential necessities 
in their redemption, and that there is no manhood or moral worth for them in 
the future without this training. It should not need argument to maintain 
that industry must be united with mental training to fit them for useful ness, 
either as citizens or men." The Physician reports to the Board that the 
health of the School has been more than ordinarily good during the year; 
that the sanitary condition of the Institution is excellent, and knows of no 
changes to recommend. 

STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

This Department has recently been favored with a Statement from the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Commissioners of the State Public School located at 
Coldwater, setting forth the character and aims of the Institution, as also the 
legislation had in establishing it. This document will appear in Appendix A 
of this Report, together with an engraving correctly representing the main 
building and cottages, which was secured through the courtesy of the Detroit 
Post Company. To all thoughtful, intelligent, and humane citizens, those who 
take pride in Michigan as a State, the establishment of such a charitable and 
educational Institution within her borders cannot fail to speak volumes in her 
praise. No other commonwealth save that of Massachusetts has provided an 
institution of like character. It is anticipated that the buildings will be in 
readiness for the " minor wards" of the State during the ensuing spring. The 
act of 1871 establishing this School for dependent and neglected children pro* 
vides **that there shall be received as pupils in said School those children that 
are over four and under sixteen years of age, in suitable condition of body and 
mind to receive instruction, who are neglected and dependent, especially those 
who are*now maintained in the county poor-houses, those who have been 
abandoned by their parents, or are oi'phans, or whose parents have been con- 
victed of crime. The said Board of Control shall have power to receive any 
child under the age of four years or over sixteen years of age, and may reject 
any between the ages of five and sixteen years whom they may for any cause 
deem improper inmates of the School. No pupil shall be retained after 
arriving at the age of sixteen years unless by consent of said Board of Control- 
The children shall be maintained and educated in the branches usually taught 
in common schools, and shall have proper physical and moral training." It is- 
believed that there are at the present time in the several county poor-houses of 
the State at least six hundred children that might appropriately and under 
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the provisions of law referred to'above, be transferred to this Institution, and 
these are mostly orphans, not a few of them the orphans of soldiers and sailors 
who fell in the late rebellion. The duty devolving upon the State to properly 
provide for its pauper children has been a matter of earnest discussion for some 
years. The first official mention of establishing an Institution in Michigan 
similar to the one now located at Cold water, is thought to be found in the 
report of the special commissioners appointed by Q-overnor Baldwin, under a 
joint resolution of the Senate and House of -Representatives in April, 1869, to 
examine the penal, reformatory, and charitable institutions of the State. The 
commission consisted of Dr. S. S. Cutler of Coldwater, the Hon. C. I. Walker 
of Detroit, and the Hon. F. H. Eankin of Flint, who, in their able and elabo- 
rate report, make use of the following language : " The condition of children 
in county poor-houses has been the subject of serious thought, and has called 
forth great commiseration from committees, boards of public charities, and 
philanthropists in many of the States, yet they are left in most cases to remain 
amid those baneful influences, and legislators, unmindful, as we think, of the 
true interest of the commonwealth, still sufier them to grow up to become 
permanent charges upon the State, as large numbers of them, unless otherwise 
provided for, must inevitably become fixtures in our charitable, reformatory, 
or penal institutions. This great stream of evil should be turned aside at its 
source, where small means and slight influences will accomplish it, and not 
suffered to become the mighty torrent carrying devastation before it. * * If 
our poor-houses cannot be relieved of their children by a regular system of 
placing them in families, or by their admission into orphan asylums, we would 
advise the establishment of a State Primary School, where the children, until 
they could be indentured or adopted into families, could be educafed morally 
and mentally, and also taught habits of industry.'' This report of* the special 
commissioners led to the introduction of the bill drafted by Senator C. D. 
Eandall, now Secretary of the Board of Commissioners, and presented at the 
legislative session in 1871, that became'a law ordering the establishment of this 
noble institution. It is earnestly hoped that the Board may be fortunate in 
effecting a satisfactory organization of the School, and in securing a Superin- 
tendent who, by his supervision and management, may win for it the cheerful 
and liberal support of the people, and make it answer the reasonable expecta- 
tions of all. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The importaAce of giving attention to the study of Agriculture as a science 
cannot be over-estimated. Chemistry, Botany, Geology, and the laws of 
mechanics have been called upon to aid the crude force of manual labor, and the 
occupation of the farmer has taken its place in the list of modern sciences. 
The Report of the Acting President of this important Institution, (to be found 
in Appendix A), will be read with considerable interest. The College is sus- 
tained partly by^ the interest of funds derived from Congressional land grants 
and partly by appropriations from the State Treasury. The sum appropriated 
from the latter source for the year 1873 was $15,000, and for the year 1874 
$13,000, in addition to which there was granted 131,240 to be expended in the 
erection of a President's, two Professors' houses, and a green-house, the 
improvement of the buildings and grounds of the College, and for additions to 
the library and chemicdl laboratory. 
. The green-house is nearly completed, while the plans iTor the buildings are 
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under coosideration and will be carried oat during the ensaiug sammer. 
Much needed changes and repairs have been eflPected in the College Hall, a 
permanent sewer been laid down throngh the grounds, and the drives have 
been prepared and graded according to plans. Several jndicious purchases and 
valuable donations have enriched the library and museum; the farm imple- 
ments and stock have been increased, and general improvements have taken 
place to the extent of the means at ^he disposal of the Board. A wind-mill 
for supplying water to the stock and bams, — a gift to the Institution, — is also 
in successful operation. No change has been made in the Faculty, which con- 
sists of a President, five Professors, a Steward, farmer, and assistants engaged 
as overseers. 

In the absence of President Abbot, who has gone on leave of absence to 
Europe, the direction of the College has been in the hands of the other 
professors. 

The Board of Agriculture have recently appointed Mr. Wm. H. Marston of 
Niles as Secretary, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Mr. 
Haigh. 

One hundred and forty-three students, of whom three were ladies, availed 
themselves of the advantages offered by the College during the past year. Of 
these, fifteen received the degree of Bachelor, and six that of Master of Science. 
Among the prominent features of the College routine may be mentioned the 
devotion of three hours daily to manual labor, under the supervision of a pro- 
fessor. Such practical work must be beneficial in its ends; moreover, the 
student is instigated to further exertion in this useful training by the receipt 
of compensation in the shape of wages. 

In addition to professional instruction, a valuable academical education has 
been aimed at, and while Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, and Horticulture have 
stood forward as especial studies, English Composition, Rhetoric, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, and Political Economy have met their due share of 
attention. With such a curriculum of study it is necessary that the students 
should be in attendance the entire year. During the winter vacation the 
students are frequently engaged throughout the State as teachers, and many 
of them have acquitted themselves with great credit. Applicants for admission 
into the College are required to pass a satisfactory examination in readings 
spelling, writing, geography, and arithmetic, — but graduates from the graded 
or union schools are admitted without any matriculating test. 

The terms for 1874 commence as follows : First term, February 25; second 
term, July 6. The course of study will be found in the Appendix. Lectures 
are periodically delivered by the Professors, who take upon themselves this duty 
in alternate succession. 

The experiments upon the farm, under the guidance of the Professor of 
Practical Agriculture, not only tend to increase the professional knowledge of 
the studeni^ but are valuable tests as to how far the principles of various 
methods may be applied to actual field work. It is interesting to learn how 
many of the persons who have graduated at this College have followed the 
pursuit for which they have prepared themselves, and from a list in Prof. 
Fairchild's Report, we glean that, out of seventy-one graduates from the four 
years' course, forty-five are engaged as farm^^rs, fruit-growers, teachers in agri- 
cultural colleges, and students of special science, while among the remaining 
twenty-six we meet with four engineers, four druggists, two mechanics, seven 
agents, six lawyers, one clergyman, one phydcian, and one editor. It is 
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claimed that a list of students who have spent from one to three years at the 
College, would show a very large proportion of farmers and mechanics. 

COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES. 

The following circular was issued from this Department to all the Colleges 
and other incorporated educational institutions of the State : 



State of Michigan, Department op Public Instruction, 

Office op Superintendent, 

Lansing^ Hhvemher lOth, 1873 



■\ 



Dear Sib: — Your attention is invited to Section 3,788, Chap. 141, of Mich. 
Compiled Laws of 1871, which reads as follows: " That it shall be the duty 
of the President of the Board of Trustees of every organized Academy, or 
Literary or Collegiate Institution, heretofore incorporated, or hereafter to be 
incorporated, to cause to be made out by the principal instructor, or other 
proper officer, and forwarded by mail or otherwise, to the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, between the first and fifteenth days of December 
in each year^ a report setting forth the amount and estimated value of real 
estate owned by the corporation, the amount of other funds and endowments, 
and the yearly income from all sources, the number of instructors, the number 
of students in the different classes, the studies pursued, and the books used, 
the course of instruction, the terms of tuition, and such other matters as may 
be specially requested by said Superintendent, or as may be deemed proper by 
the President or Principal of such Academies or Institutes, to enable the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to lay before the Legislature a fair and 
full exhibit of the affairs and conditions of said institutions." 

You will confer a great favor (while at the same time you discharge your 
duty under the law) by furnishing this department, previous to the fifteenth of 
December next, all the information which the above-recited act calls for. And 
it is desired that you report (in addition) the number of graduates at the close 
of the last Academic year, and the aggregate number for the previous years. 
Also the character, size, and cost of the library, as well as the character and 
cost of illustrative apparatus (chemical, philosopliical, and other aids to 
instruction) with which your institution is supplied. 

In reply to this circular. Reports (which may be found in Appendix B of 
this volume) were received from the following named Institutions : 

President G. B. McElroy returns a very satisfactory account of the proceed- 
ings during the past year at Adrian College, where the several departments 
are well attended and the work is progressing finely. 

From Albion College, President Geo. B. Jocelyn reports good success. 
Two hundred and twenty-two students are enrolled as members of the Institu- 
tion. In the Collegiate Department there are four courses of study, the Classi- 
cal, the Scientific, the Greek and Scientific, and the Latin and Scientific. The 
time necessary to complete apy one of these courses is four years. 

Hope College, according to the Report of President Philip Phelps, is 
doing good work considering its limited resources. It. numbers one hundred 
and thirty -eight students, and in June last graduated fifteen persons. 

Kalamazoo College, with a yearly income of $8,000, affords a valuable 
education to 148 gentlemen and 108 ladies. President Kendall Brooks reports 
good attendance and great earnestness on the part of the students. There are 
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three courses of instrucMon, each of which extends through four years ; the 
Classical course, the Latin and Scientific course, and the Scientific course. 

Acting President John H. Hewitt, of Olivet College, records the fact that 
the number of students pursuing advanced cour8»s of study has been greater 
than in any previous year. The eflPort to raise •100,000 as a permanent 
endowment fund is meeting with gratifying success. A notable feature of this-^ 
Institution is a Normal Department, presided over by Eev. Oramel Hosford, 
which is progressing most favorably.* Eev. J. Pierson and Mr. Geo. M. Lane, 
in behalf of the Board of Visitors, give evidence of great earnestness on the 
part of the instructors, and excelh nt scholarship in the students. 

The German Amebican Seminary, at Detroit, has 290 scholars in attend- 
ance. The course of instruction, beginning with Froebel's Kindergarten, and 
embracing the primary and higher branches, is pursued in eight grades, each 
of them representing a school year. According to the Report of the Principal, 
Prof. Edward Feldner, the school is in a very prosperous condition. 

Miss JeannetteEisher reports in gratifying terms the condition of the Kal- 
amazoo Female Seminary. With a yearly income oT $10,000 this Institu- 
tion, which is modelled after the Mt. Holy oka Seminary in Massachusetts, is 
aflPbrding all the advantages of a high education to nearly one hundred young 
ladies. 

Principal E. J. Boyd reports favorably of the prosperity of the Monrob 
Ladies' Seminary. There are 106 students in the Institution. The Prepar- 
atory, the Academic, and the Collegiate are the three principal departments, 
the studies of the Academic Department occupying two or three years, and 
those of the Collegiate Department four years. 

Mrs. Caroline Campbell, the honorary President of the Detroit Industriai# 
School, returns an interesting report of the results of the past year. Fifty 
children are generally enrolled in the books of the School, but as their stay is 
uncertain, it is difficult to arrive at any exact statement. The pupils are 
taught, fed, and clothed, and put out to useful occupations. The nobility of 
such an enterprise cannot be too highly commended. 

To arrive at a satisfactory conclusion concerning the progress and extent 
of the educational work throughout the State, it is necessary that the public 
should be informed of what is being done in all our institutions of learning, 
whether public or private. It is therefore to be regretted that reports of all 
the incorporated Colleges and Seminaries have not been received by this 
Department. 

GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

During the month of November last, a circular letter for information was 
addressed to the Superintendents and Principals of all the Union Schools in 
the State. The following is a copy of the same : 

Dear Sir: — It will afford me much pleasure to receive from you at your 
earliest convenience, all the information called for by this circular letter, that 
it may be embodied in the Annu'al Report of this Department for 1873. 

1. Was your Union School organized under the General Law (Sec. 148, 
Primary School Law), or under a special act of the Legislature ? ^ 

2. When was it organized ? 

3. Give the name (in full) of the Superintendent or Principal of the School 
for the present year, and his salary. 

4. Give the number of Assistant Teachers in each department of the School, 
and the salary paid each. 
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6. Give the names (in full) of Teachers, if any, holding a State Certificate. 

6. Give the names (in full) of Teachers, if any, holding a Michigan Normal 
School Diploma. 

7. Give tiie names (in full) of Teachers, if any, holding a College Diploma. 

8. Has the School a High School Department ? 

9. Give thfe number of different pupils enrolled in the High School for the 
year 1872-3. 

10. Give the number of non-resident ptipils enrolled during the year 1872-3, 
;and the whole amount of tuition mooey collected. 

11. Was there an organized Normal Class during the year 1872-3 ? If so, 
^ive the number in, the Class, and the length of time the Class received 
instruction. 

12. How many pupils in your School have studied IT. S. History ? 

13. How many pupils have studied the science of Civil Government? 

14. How many months of School for the year 1872-3 ? 

15. When was the Central or Main School Building erected, and at what 

<50St? 

16. How is the Building seated, warmed and ventilated? 

17. To what extent is your School supplied with illustrative apparatus 
(Chemical, Philosophical, and other aids to instruction), and what the cash 
value? 

18. If the School has a library, give the number of volumes it contains, and 
4state how the books were procured. 

19. Have you Map Drawing and Vocal Music as school exercises ? 

20. Is the Word-method system practiced ? 

21. How many pupils of the High School graduated at the close of the year 
1872-3 ? 

22. Are Diplomas awarded to the graduates ? 

23. What was paid for Janitor's services during the year 1872-3 ? 

24. What salary (if any) does the Director receive for his services ? 

25. What is the present bonded indebtedness < if any) of the District? 

26. What is the seating capacity of your School Building or Buildings ? 
^S^ The last Annual Report (if printed) of the Principal, and of the School. 

Board, as also the last Annual Catalogue of your School, would gladly ba 
received at this office. 

It would be esteemed a great favor if you forward to me at Lansing, previous] 
to the 20th of December next, the information now called for, and so much 
needed by this Department of the State. 

The circular letter was forwarded to the 311 schools known as graded or 
sunion schools, and reported as such the present year by the Township Inspect- 
•ors. In response to the circular, reports have been received from 144 of these 
schools ; and all items embodied in said reports are to be found in the follow- 
ing tables, designated A, B, and C. More than one-half of the schools to 
which the circular letter was addressed have failed to furnish any of the infor- 
mation desired. Such manifest indifference to the earnest appeal of this 
Department for information relating to these schools is hardly excusable, in 
view of the great expenditures of money for their support, the prominent posi- 
tion they hold in our educational system, and the interest with which they 
are viewed by the public. In compliance- with the request made in the circu- 
lar, annual reports for 1873 have bten received from the Superintendents of 
^eleven schools, which rank among the most important in the State, viz. : 

4 
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Adrian, Battle Creek, Coldwater, Detroit, GruDtl Rapids, Lansing, Marshall, 
Oivoeso, Pontiuc, Port Haron, und St. Joseph. Abstracis of these reports will 
appear in Appendix B, with eugravings of their centml or High School build- 
ings. Tht electrotype plates were kindly furnished by the Boards of Educa- 
tion in the several localities. The commendable pride which the people of 
Uicbigan take in this doss of schools will certainly justify this Department in 
devoting Bome space in this volume to the few schools above mentioned. 
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GHADED SCHOOLS. 



The following tables of statistics cora piled from the Township Inspectors' 
reports, present a more extended and satisractory stati^ment ot* the condition 
of our Graded Schools than has heretofore been given. These tables aro 
designed to include not only the schools orgjinized under the ** Graded and 
High School Law'' but all schools that are gnided in fact in their studies, and 
en. ploy two or more teachers in different departments. Some are included, 
being reported as graded, which might perhaps more properly have been 
omitted, and others there may be, here omitted because improperly reported, 
which rightfully might have been included. The list, however, is as complete 
and correct as could be made. 

The number of graded schools reported is 311, an increase of eleven 
during the year. The number of names in their school census enrollment is 
166,540, an increase of 10.800, and is 39^ per cent of all in the Stare. The 
number of children between eight and fourteen years of age (who are subject 
to the provisions of the compulsory attendance act) is H'ZyMd, — 39J per cent of 
all in the State. 

The number of children reported as enrolled in these schools during the 
year is 113,433. But nineteen districts fail to report anv attendance. These 
districts have 8,675 children of school age. Making the same estimate for 
these as is made for the like omission in the whole Srati*, there is shown to be 
an attendance at the Graded Schools of 118,616, or 36^ per cent, of the aggre- 
gate attendance in the State. Thus the attendance in the State at large 
appears to be 3 per cent greater than in the graded schools. 

But this relatt^s merely to numb'^rs enrolled. When we consider the average 
length of tinie the graded schools were taught, viz.: nine and three-tenths 
months, or more than one-half longer than the ungraded schools, it will be 
seen that the average amount of instruction given was in a much greater pro- 
portion. Assuming the average attendance in both classes of schools to be 
one-half the enrollment, the graded schools continuing nine and three-tenths 
months, which is their average, and the ungraded schools six and one-half 
months, which is fully their average (as seven months is the average for the 
whole in the State, including th.3 graded schools), there were in the graded 
schools 59,308 pupils nine and three-tenths months: total, 551,564 months, 
and, in the ungraded, 103,000 pupils six and one-half months: total, 669,500 
months. From which it appears that forty-five and six- tenths per cent of the 
actual instruction given in the public schools of the State during the year to 
have been in these 311 schools. This estimate is based on the supposition 
that in both classes of schools the constant attendance is one-half of the 
enrollment. But it is a fact well known that the average attendance is much 
larger in the graded schools. This increases considerably the per cent of 
instruction in these schools, and also the average number of pupils to each 
teacher, probably to not less than 45. These schools employed during the 
past year 2,l'<i5 teachers, perhaps 2,000 permanently; while in the other schools 
about 5,210 were constantly employed j the wholenumber being divided, giving 
twenty-seven and seven-tenths per cent to the former, and seventy-two and 
three-tenths per cent to the latter. Estimating the constant attendance in 
both atone-half the enrollment, the teachers in the graded schools averaged 
about 29 7-10 pupils each, and the teachers in the ungraded about 30 ?-10 
pupils each. The graded schools report 114 libraries, containing in the aggre- 
gate 61,878 volumes, being 371 V^^ cent, of all in the State. The school- 
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faoDses have 115,516 seatings, being about 20 per cent of the whole number iu 
the iState. This shows the graded schools to be more poorly provided for iu 
this respect, as they have 39^ per cent of all the children to accommodate. 
The valuation of houses is $5,154,115, or 63 J per cent of the entire valuation 
for the State. This is $31 07 lor each child of *' school age." In the other 
districts the value is $11 os to each child. (Several of the graded schools (those 
organized under a special act of the Legislature), are not subject to the juris- 
diction of the County Superintendent; but 783 visits by that officer, and 3,979 
by Directors are reported as made to the graded schools during the year. 
Teachers' wages amounted to $298,392 20 for males, and $526,785 92 for 
females; being about 46f percent of the total in the State. The percentage 
of wages and of actual teaching as given, show that the expense of tuition in 
the graded and ungraded schools does not materially "differ. The graded 
schools, however, have the advantage, in being supplied with better facilities 
for instruction, and generally with more skillful and experienced teachers. 
The total resources of the graded schools amounted to $l,f»84,596 65j or 63 
per cent of the total for the State. The indebtedness of the graded school 
districts is $1,438,741 66; or 84 per cent of the total for the State. The 
Amount of funds on hand as reported is $309,821 60, — about 52 per cent of 
the total for the State. The receipts from tuition of non-re&ident pupils 
amount to $28,274 58, and in the ungraded schools only $2,925 23. For 
items relating to particular schools, reference must be had to the tables. 
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it PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

PBIMARY SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The Abstracts of Statistics in the following tables are for the School Year 
ending on the first Monday of September, 1873. They are made from the 
Beports of School Inspectors, which embody the statistics found in the Dis- 
trict Directors' Reports. By comparison of the two in this office, and by 
reference, often, to the preceding year's Reports, we are enabled to correct 
many errors made by both Directors and Inspectors; and though many errors 
yet remain, especially in the Fnancial Reports, they are sufficiently near the 
truth to give a very reliable general idea of the facts set forth. 

Schools are reported in 70 counties, — the same as last year; that being the 
whole number of organized counties in the State. There are seven unorganized 
counties. A few districts are reported from some of these through the counties 
to which they are attached. 

Reports have been received from 941 townships and cities, an increase for 
the year, of 32. Nothing has been received from six townships reporting last 
year. The population of these towns is small. 

The number of districts reported is 5,521 ; an increase of 246. The increase 
in the previous year was 76. The new districts are principally in the northern 
counties, where the population is rapidly increasing; largely as the result of 
railroad building. 

The number of children between five and twenty years of age is 421,322; 
an increase for the year of 17,087. The average annual increase for the past 
eight years was 15,339. This shows, very definitely, an average annual increase 
of population during this period, of nearly forty-seven thousand. 

The number of children between eight and fourteen years of age is 181,604^ 
This is an increase of 6,670. The number reported last year was less than for 
the year previous; and an examination of the census lists of directors shows 
them to be very incorrect in this item. The error could be corrected at this 
office only by an actual review of the 5,521 lists, containing, in the aggregate, 
421,322 names. The census gives the age of every child ; and it would seem 
to be an easy matter for the director to correct and correctly report the num- 
ber marked 8 to 13 years, inclusive. But aside from wrong counting, 104 
directors fail to report at all, and the inspectors leave it for us to supply the 
omission. It is believed, however, that, in the aggregate, the errors will 
nearly balance each other; and that the number of children subject to the 
provisions of the law for compulsory attendance is not far from three-sevenths 
of the whole number between ^re and twenty years of age. 

The number reported. attending school some portion of the year is 307,014. 
But just 300 directors fail to report any attendance, and several of these are in 
large districts; the whole 300 reporting 22,001 in the census. Estimating this 
number at four-fifths, we have 324,615 in the public schools. Increase, 8,609. 

The average attendance is so imperfectly and so deficiently reported that no 
reliability whatever can be attached to any aggregate. Many directors make no 
report under this head, not a few report it more than the whole time, and 
many report it the whole time. From the best information obtained, however,, 
we are of the opinion that the aggregate average attendance is not far from 
half of the whole number enrolled. 

The above figures show a falling off in the number attending school of not 
less, proportionally, than 4,000. While the increase of children was 17,087 tha 
increase in attendance was but 8,609. A jiroportional increase would be over 
13,000. Perhaps this may be accounted for in the extraordinary demand for 
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labor during the past year. Evidences are -abundant that it is not from a 
dimiuished public interest in education. 

The number reported attending school under five and over twenty years of 
age is 5,854. 

The average continuance of the schools was seven and seven one-hundredths 
months; a failing off from the preceding year of nearly half a month. We are 
not surprised or alarmed at this result, as the average in the previous year 
was half a month greater than ever before. 

The number of districts reported having no school, is 53; and the number 
having less than three months is 10. Some of these are districts organized 
during the year, and had no house; in some the house has been burned, etc., 
Very rarelv, it is believed, have these failures been from lack of interest. The 
following districts and their record,— and they are the representatives of a goodly 
number, — will well illustrate the interest felt and the sacrifices made by the 
pioneers in the new counties, who sometimes organize districts and establish 
schools before there are voters enough to fill the district oflfices. We have had 
letters from such parties, asking instruction how to proceed when there were 
but two voters in the district. 



DISTRICTS. 



No. 1.... 

'* 4.... 

" 1.... 

" 8...- 

•* 4-.;. 

** 6... 

" 10, fl 

" 6.--. 



TOWNSHIPS. 



Richland-. 
Day 

Colfax 

Wexford .. 
Mil brook __ 

Wakeshma 
Bear Lake. 



COUNTIES. 



Saginaw.-. 
Montcalm. 

Oceana 

Wexford .. 
Mecosta... 

Kalamazoo 
Manistee.. 






7 
7 
5 
9 
3 
4 
9 
8 






9 

3f 

7 

7 

5i 

8 

5 



6*5 S 



$216 00 
180 00 
109 50 
100 00 
272 00 

96 00 
184 00 

70 00 



We have here eight districts with 52 children in all, paying for teachers, 
11,279 50 ; or 124 60 for each child! The average in the State is $4 19 per 
child. Were these isolated instances of the educational spirit in the newer 
counties they might not be of special inaportance; but as these reflect the gen- 
eral sentiment in behalf of popular education they are well worthy of record. 

The aggregate continuance of all the schools was 38,642 months; an increase 
of ],206 months; although the schools average nearly half a month each less, 
— the gain being by the increased number of schools. 

The whole number of months by individual teachers was: by males, 13,202; 
and by females, 39,777 ; an increase by the former, of 185 months, and by the 
latter, 1,560 months. 

The number of male teachers reported was 3,010, — a decrease of 25, and of 
females 8,940, — an increase of 316. The same teacher is counted twice when 
engaged in two districts during the year, hence the above figures do not cor- 
rectly give the number of different teachers employed. The number, probably, 
is about one-fourth less than the above figures represent. An effort will be 
made to secure through the reports of the ensuing year the aggregate number 
of different teachers, male and female, employed in the public schools. 

The average wages per month was: to males, 151.94; to females, 127.13. 
This is 13 25 to the former, and II 33 to the latter, more than the average for 
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the last four years. This is, in part at least, fictitioas. In former times, — we 
can hardly yet say "former ages," — teachers generally "boarded around .'' afc 
different places in time proportionate to the number of pupils in each family 
in the district; their board thereby being met in the nature of a ratebill, and 
the expense was never included in the reported wages. In 1869 directors 
reported 14,107 months' board under that system. But these returns were not 
fully made, and there is hardly a doubt thUt it may be correctly put at 
IPjOOO, which is considerably less than half of the whole time. Estimating 
the expense at only twelve dollars per month, it would amount to $192,000. 

If thi^ had been paid to the teachers, they providing iheir own board, it 
would have increased the average wages in the State $4 87 per month, or more 
than double the reported increase. 

The boarding around system has always beeij voted an "unmitigated 
nuisfince." Notwithstanding this wholesale condemnation of it, there was one 
great advantage attending it. It necessarily brought the teachers in contact 
with the parents, by which there was secured a unity of feeling and co-opera- 
tion that otherwise would not have obtained. 

No law was ever enacted in this State authorizing the system ; but the cus- 
torn was so general it is probable it might have been enforced. The abolition 
of rate-bills in 1870 abolished whatever law of custom may have existed, and 
people generally understand that they are under no obligation to pay a rate- 
bill in board any more than in money. The custom, however, has only gradually 
disappeared; but as it has gone out of use, the expense has, of course, been 
added to the nominal wages of the teachers, and appears, as it did not before, 
in the wages as reported. 

It is by no means claimed that the increase of wages is wholly from this 
cause, though such claim might be plausibly made. Teaching has shared, with 
"with all other kinds of labor, in an advanced price; but it may be asserted, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that the advance has been by no means 
in proportion to the increased expense and time of teachers in preparing them- 
selves for their work. 

The following table will show, for several years past, the per cent of the 
number of children in the school census who were reported attending school, 
the number of months teaching, and the average wages of teachers. The 
attendance the past year proves to be four per cent above the average of the 
previous ten years: 



YEAR. 



1863.. 

186 i_ 

1865_ 

1866.. 

1867- 

1868- . 

1869. 

1870. 

1871- 

1872-. 

1873- 



Per cent of 


No. Months 


No. Months 


Av. month- 
ly wages of 
males. 


attendacce. 


b^ males. 


by females. 


78. 


6,917 


26,131 


$28 17 


77. 


6,618 


26,071 


34 00 


76.5 


5,049 


29,046 


41 77 


76.5 


6,319 


29,242 


43 53 


72. 


7,681 


29,729 


44 03 


70.7 


8,090 


29,919 


47 78 


72. 


9,03X 


30,443 


47 71 


72.5 


11,415 


34,155 


48 04 


76.5 


12,472 


36,984 


49 92 


78. 


13,016 


38,218 


49 11 


79. 


13,202 


39,777 


51 94 



At. months 
ly wages of 
females. 



$12 44 

16 63 

17 54 

18 44 

19 48 
21 93 
24 55 
24 78 
27 21 

26 72 

27 18 
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The total amonDt of wages the past yenr was : 

Males, for 13,20-^ mouths - «685,7.20 64 

FemakB for SVr? months 1,079.348 95 



Total $1,765,069 59 

amount in preceding year 1.660,2;.'6 11 

Amount in 1858,— fifteen years iigo 4i-i,Z-i7 37 

What can better illustrate the rapid progress of the State in population, 

wealth, and enterprise ? 

The number of official visits to the schools, since they come under the cysfem 
of County Supervision, is as follows, — the Superintendents' visits in 1867 being 
for only four months. The increased attention to the schools, on the part of 
directors since the County Superiu tendency was established, is particularly 
noticeable, and must be attributed largely to the influence of the_ County 
Soperin tendency : 





YEAH. 


VialW by 
Co. Soi>l. 


VIelU bj 
Dlraclnn. 




2,884 

5,358 
6,744 

e,63i 

6,350 
6,610 
6,377 






9.630 



























The above statistics are furnished by the directors, and County Superintend- 
ents represent that, in many instances their visits are not reported. 

The number of school-houses reported is 5,572, viz. r of stone, 80 ; of brick, 
641; frame, 4,246; log, 605; with a vtilnati<in of 8,105,391. This does not 
include several bouses that are rented, and not owned by the districts. 

The following will show the progress in school-bouse construction for the past 
■ix yeara: 



TEAR. 


tx: 


Briik. 


No. or 


No. of 

Log. 


,j,„„l No. of 


Value. 




73 
74 

78 
77 
79 
80 


416 
459 
5B8 
670 
595 
641 


3,609 

3.767 
8,838 
4.0S4 
4,153 
4,246 


618 
631 
637 
629 
691 
60S 


4.715 

4,1)21 

5,11 

fi,aO0 874.760 
B,418 882.107 
5,573 399,067 


$4,303,478 00 

























The rapid settlement of the new connties has increased the number of log 
houses, and it is quite as mncb an indication of growth is as the building of 
mostly BtrucHires. In the old counties the I'lg hous<-s are disappearing. In the 
thirteen connties south ot the base line, containing about one-lhird of the pop- 
vlatioD of the State, but 36 log school-houses remain, and nine of these are in 
one county. 
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PINAWCIAL STATISTICS. ' 

In no previoB8 year of otir history have the finaocial reporta of the directors 
conttiiued so few errors, in tlie aggregate. This is enconraging; and yet tbere 
we 692 reports which prove, on a mere glance, to be incorrect ; most of them 
failing to agree in tbe receiptaand expt-nditurea. A criticul examination would 
doubtless show as many more incorrect in the details ; many carrying out the 
totals the same, while the Bguree actually foot up quite differently. We com- 
pare, with care, the items of receipts and expenditures which make up the 
results given in the following table of Abstracts of Reports by Counties; but 
to examine and correct all the items in the financial reporta would involve 
several months' labor, and we can revise only those which readily meet the 
eye, — mainly those whose totals disagree. And thus we find about one-eighth 
of the reports prominently erroneous, while tliere is little doubt that another 
eighth are so in fact. 

But these errors are, to a great estent. perhaps mainly, iu the details. The 
totals are much more reliable. For instance, a director knows what has beea 
received, but he has not kept his accounts,— nor has the assessor, — so that he 
can tell the sources whence it came ; he has forgotten the amount on hand at the 
comnieQcement of the year ; he cannot give the amounts paid out for different 
objects, and in his despair he mnkes no report of items, or guesses at it, or pnts 
it all into tbe catch-all column, "from all other sources." Not a few report 
more money expended than received ; a fact which bankers would often like to 
learn. We have "found it." The director discovers that the teacher is enti- 
tled to a few shillings more than the treasury can furnish, and with commend- 
able gallantry he advances it from his own pocket. He reports it in the 
expenditures, but thinks the district has not "received" it because it was only 
borrowed. 

We might devote pages of this volome in describing the character and 
causes of the errors that occur. If directors and assessors would obtain proper 
record books and keep them, or if they would record every money transaction 
on a sheet of paper, costing one cent, they might at all times show " where the 
money goes." But bad as it is in detail, they understand better the total 
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amoant, and the grand total of espeuditurea in the State is believed to be not 
many thousand dollars out of the way, 

Receipts for 187S. 

On hand at connneacmeDt of year -■ a $530,580 37 

Two-mill Tax 6 465,912 84 

Primary Scliool Fund e 194,479 S8 

Toiiionornon rei-idem papiU li 31.199 81 

.Tuxes ror teiichprs' w uses, etc « 1,366,649 98 

Omer diblrict taxes— : /728.570 49 

From nil oiljersiiorces ff4i2.353 87 

Add for details less llian toial 13.706 16 

Total J i »3.743.3IS3 70 

ExpetiditUTSS for 187S. 

Paia male leachers f681,585 24 

Paid female teacliera 1,071.309 43 

Psid lor building and repairs » 597,006 «8 

Paid fur all ntlier purposes 788,902 96 

Amount on liHDd at close of year j 594,467 18 

Add for dewils ieas than lolul 10,101 21 

Total $:i.743,362 70 

Bonded indebledness of dislricls *:$i.574.124 86 

ToialindeblcdnePB __ 11.707,700 16 

BiMiBKe,— a This ori'UDW, shnDliI be the tHme ai- tbeamanat rennrled cin bandoC OueiOHOt tbspra- 
^Que yvar, «« II )• 1b« Idenltcal money: bnt as teporied ll li-k'-iB byKe>B41 IS. 
b Tbt> i8 tt9,e4l M moiu Than In IKlt. 

e Thi» dlO'en' bat tl,<9T !t trum Lbe amoDUCapportlaned at tbla office. 
g An IncresK nf tf.US ». 
« A decmiK <if fll.tiM SA. 
/An Incmxe uftlM,SSa AD. 

!A incrtut artn,4<l4 Si<. 
An Inrmrcul (lia,ST8 ST. 
iAdMreiiBi-<ilSIB,eB«M. 
J |S4,^)B 18 mote tliaii Ibki year. 

*One hundred and pighry.onL-dfrpclorB of dWrtcti with Ibib fhan EOcblldren (tbo time not allowed, under 
UielHW, ioi(«iicb(ii.dsfjrp.ri bonded Indclittdne'v. m^w many nr tbcee biive iciDfilly l'>ned bond-, and 

/ riie toial In^i.'dDvMi ebo«( Ibi] large iscrcase ct tfa,IH9 81, and indloatea that the bnlldlnjE dBrlng; th* 
lear hai besn largely with borruwed monej. 
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TOWNSHIP INSPECTORS' REPORTS. 

The inapectora report the organization of 144 new districts. But the ii 
of districts making reports is 246. 

The number of meetings of inspectors reported is 1540 ; but none are reported 
in 196 townships. 

The number of private schools reported, is 133; with 6,761 pupils. The 
actual number is probably twice as many; though as many are reported, per- 
haps, as are worthy to be called schools. 

Iq 201 townships the inspectors make no report of their compensation. 
Some report meetings and no pay, and some pay and no meetings. Meetings 
are reported iti 740 towns, and 640 towns report )(ol79 aS compensation, A 
full attendance at the meetings reported (to say nothing of those not reported) 
-would amount to 16,930. 

No receipts from the county treasurer, from fines, are reported in 25 coun- 
ties, comprising 174 townships. In 32 of these counties there appears to haya 
been none apportioned. But of the 763 townships to which an apportionment 
was made, the inspectors of only 318 make any report of the same. 

Not a few inspectors report the aggregate volumes in the district libraries in 
the township as a "township library." 

Some report the number of districts as so many " private or select schools," 
and the number of children in the township as " the number attending seletA 
schools." 

In 137 townships and cities (the c'ty reports being the worse of the two) no 
report at all is made under any of the ten heads upon which they are requested 
to report; and as many more report upon but one or two items. Verily may 
they take np the lameutation, "We have done some things which we ought not 
to have done, aud left nudone many things which we ought to have done!" 

Perhaps, however, inspectors have an impression that they are under no obli- 
gation to furnish these statistics, and therefore feel do moral or legal responsi- 
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bility in the case. If there are any such among the twenty-eight hundred, or 
more, inspectors in the State, their especial attention ia called to the following 
section of the school law: 

" Sec. 19. On the flrat Saturday of October, in each year, the inspectoes 
afta// make triplicate reports, setting forth the whole nam her of districts in 
their towoshipe, the amount of oiooey raised and received for township and 
district libraries, i.SD sdch other it£M3 as shall fbom Y£AB to yeab bb 

EEQUIBED BY THE SCPESIHTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN STRnCTION, together with the 

several particulars set forth in the reports of the school directors for the pre- 
ceding year; and the township clerk shall immediately forward two copies of 
the same to the county clerk [Connty Supt., where there is one], and deposit 
the other in his oflice." 

This is the law which they have made solemn oath they will obey with all rea- 
sonable fidelity and care. As far as their abstracts of the directors' reports are 
concerued, they are, almost without exception, to be commeoded for their faith- 
fulness, except as to promptness; but under the ten headings indicating the 
information desired, as by the provisions of the clause, " such other items," etc., 
they have reported, or failed to report, as above indicated. 

One thing further, iu connection with the above, remains to be noticed. A 
frequent Buhieet of dispute between districts relates to boundaries. In many cases 
the inspectors themselves cannot define the boundaries, any further than they 
exist by a common understanding. And this comes from the neglect of a plain 
provision of the law on the part of former township clerks. Section 103 reads: 
"Every township cierk shall cause a MAP to be made of his township, showing 
by distinct lines thereon, the boundaries of each school district therein, and 
shall regularly number the same thereon, as establiah^d by the inspectors." The 
next section requires him to keep one copy of this map in his otliceand furnish 
one bo the supervisor. 

Believing that no such map existed in more or leaa of the oQices of the town- 
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ship clerks, and also desiring the same for reference in this office, the blanks 
for Inspectors' Eeports for 1873 were properly prepared therefor, and the town- 
ship clerks were requested to farnish them. The result was, that 221 townships, 
nearly one-fonrth of the whole number, failed to return maps showing the dis- 
tinct boundaries. The presumption is, that in most of those townships no map 
exists. Several township clerks report that their predecessors "left no map in 
the office." But further: Many of the maps, furnished, prove each other to be 
extensively erroneous, in that the lines of fractional districts fail to correspond, 
in passing from the map of one township to that of another contiguous. This 
raises a strong doubt as to the correctness of the whole. 

Now, nothing need b& said of the importance of the district boundaries 
i)eing well defined. It is only second in importance to the boundary of town- 
fihips. The law to secure it is plain and simple. When the first district in a 
.township is organized, a map or diagram is to be made and placed on file in the 
clerk's office. As changes are made from time to time, the map is to be altered 
accordingly; and there is at all times the evidence of the boundaries, necessary 
for the supervisors to know in assessing taxes, and to settle all disputes upon 
the subject in the districts. If the law upon the subject were complied with, 
almost innumerable difficulties would be avoided. 

These remarks upon the deficiencies of the Inspectors' Eeports are not to be 
understood as made in a censorious spirit. It is not believed that they are th« 
result of a willful neglect, but rather from a forgetfulness of their duty and of 
the importance of a strict compliance with the law. What has been said above 
is not so much to find fault as to call their attention to the subject in a way to 
secure more decided action in future. And in regard to the map of districtflr, 
they are most earnestly ul*ged, at the first meeting they shall have, to review 
and define the district boundaries (giving the necessary notice of such action^ 
BO as to preclude complaints of illegal changes), and, if necessary, in the case of 
fractional districts, call a meeting of the several boards for that purpose. 
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The foregoing sfatistical table has been compiled from the Township Inspect- 
ors' Eeports, giving a more complete exhibit of the condition of our school libra- 
ries than has ever before been prepared. By a review of this table the I'eader will 
be convinced that the library system is not yet extinct, notwithstanding the 
cry that " our school libraries are going to destruction." 

The number of district libraries reported is 1,099, containing 115,331 
volumes, of which 10,434 were added during the year. The increase in num- 
ber of volumes reported is 7,050, leaving 3,384 volumes to be accounted for as 
unreported, worn out, or lost. 

The number of township libraries reported is 207, comprising 49,291 vol- 
umes, of which 4,731 were added during the year. 

Total number of volumes in libraries, 164,6:i2 

Paid for district libraries during the year 913,380 9R 

Paid for township libraries during the year 5,454 64 

Total. ..1 ■ 118,835 52 

The library funds are shown as amounting to at least 940,392 12^ 

Hence it can be inferred that one-half of the money has been used by the 
townships and districts in direct violation of law. 

Thd amount voted at the last spring election in townships was $2,122 22 ^ 
but that will appear incur "receipts'* of 1874. The amount voted in 1872 
and received in 1873 was 92,069 63.* The inspectors report 927,591 52 received 
from the county treasurers from fines; but the treasurers themselves report to 
this ofiSce 938,322 49 apportioned in April last, with two or three counties 
not yet heard from. Estimating each of the several township libraries equal 
to six district libraries, this sum would give an average to each district library 
of 917 25, and to each township library 9103 50. 

It will be seen by reference to the table that in some counties where consid- 
erable sums were apportioned nothing is reported by the inspectors^ and one 
county reports a large amount received where no amount is apportioned. 
Possibly the apportionment of 1872 was not received till after the close of the 
last school year. 

While it must be admitted that there are not a few who are decidedly opposed 
to school libraries as a useless appliance in our school work, and many more 
are quite indifferent to the subject, there are yet a host of earnest citizens*, 
and among them our most active educators, who believe the value of school 
libraries, properly managed, can hardly be over-estimated. 

The opponents say, that though there was a time when school libraries may 
have been desirable, at the present, when the country is full of books, and they 
can be so ersily and cheaply procured by all, it is a waste of public money ixy 
maintain such librariea To this it may be replied, that although books are 
plenty, it is very far from true that all or even a majority of the people can 
individually procure them to any desirable extent. Multitudes are unable to 
buy them, and those who are able generally will not, unless they have first 
acquired a '^taste for reading." If one were to go through the country and 
take an inventory of the books to be found in all the houses, he would hardly 
be willing to assert that the people are supplied with books; and if he ask the 
people how much they find to the credit account of their finances at the end 
of the year, and how strong (or how weak) is their desire for books, the answer 
might sweep to the winds the belief he may have entertained that the people 
will supply themselves. 
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Still it is admitted that books are more easily obtained, when desired, than 
they were thirty years ago ; and that school libraries are not qaite as necessary 
on that account as they were then. But the need of them is nevertheless 
urgent. They are needed not only to furnish reading for the young, which 
they will not otherwise obtain, but to secure for them the right kind of read- 
ing. Our present school library law, if it could be faithfully executed, would 
do this most effectually. What system did it furnish, and what is its history ? 

The original system was briefly this : A library for each township. The 
books were allotted to the districts, and the directors loaned them to the 
people. At the end of three .months the directors gathered them in, and 
returned them to the township clerk — the librarian ex officio — and received 
another supply from those returned by other directors. This change was to 
be made four times annually. This made the system virtually one of itinera- 
ting district libraries. This was very fine in theory, but how in practice? 
Each township was required to appropriate twenty-five dollars of its mill tax 
lor the purchase of books, — a greater sum in the early days of the State than a 
hundred dollars now, and more than the whole of the mill tax raised in very 
many of the townships. Still considerable sums were raised for the support of 
these libraries, and about the time the taxes were collected, the State swarmed 
with agents supplied with books that had served their time ou the book-sell- 
ers' shelves, and whatever these might be sold for was accounted as a clear 
gain. These shelf-worn books were spiced with a few ''entertaining and 
instructive^^ works in showy binding, — Jack Shepard, The Pirates' Own Book, 
Lives of Celebrated Murderers, etc., etc.; and the township librarians found it 
Tery convenient to have these laid at their very feet. It is not asserted or 
believed that all the books were bad ; a considerable number were doubtless 
good, but there were so many unfit to put into the hands of the young, that 
the good were almost lost sight of. In most instances the 'library" was 
packed away in the office of the township clerk, undistributed, because uncalled 
for by the directors, and additions made every year, until in 1858, when the 
school census numbered 225,592, there were reported as being in the libraries 
168.977 volumes, or 4,355 in excess of the number reported the present year, 
with its 421,322 children. That system of distribution, if in use now, and 
carried out by the directors as contemplated, would require at least 125,000 
miles travel per annum, and perhaps eleven thousand days time. Had the 
fathers of our State in their foresight comprehended all this, they would hardly 
}iave framed such a system, expecting it to be executed, especially as the 
directors were allowed no pay for such service. As might have been prophe- 
«ied, the books failed to be distributed, and were read generally only by a few 
in the vicinity of the township clerk's office; and thus with very little waste 
the books accumulated till they made a fine show in the reports, with large 
figures signifying little. 

The failure was seen and appreciated, and in 1859 the system was changed by 
allowing the townships (so voting at the spring election that year), to distrib- 
ute their books to the districts, thereby constituting district libraries. About 
two-thirds of the townships evinced their sense of tbe failure of the township 
system to meet their wants, by voting for the change, and thus we have now 
both systems. To secure to the libraries the right kind of books, at reasonable 
priees, the amended law required the State Board of Education to prescribe a 
list of books, and contract lor the same in such numbers as might be wanted, 
with the lowest bidders; and school officers were prohibited from buying any 
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other books or from any other source. The books were generally received by 
the districts with alacrity. The Board of Education made a contract for a list 
of books larger than could be found, of equal worth, in any bookstore west of 
New York, and at prices remarkably low. But one mistake, which proved a 
fatal one, was soon made manifest. The Legislature had abolished the twenty- 
five dollars from the two-mill tax, and simply provided that the townships 
mighty at the spring elections, vote the sum to be applied to libraries. Only 
thirty townships voted moneys last spring for this purpose, and the aggregate 
amount voted was $2,122 22, or about five mills for each scholar in the State. 
Districts and townships found themselves with library funds that did nob 
amount to any considerable sum, and the few shillings they received from the 
fines fund were generally appropriated to other uses. And when the money 
was expended for the purchase of books, the law was oftentimes violated by not 
buying from the list prescribed, so that in four years the demand for books 
under the contract was so limited, book dealers declined bidding for the con- 
tract, and since 1865 none has existed. True, the Legislature has since given 
the districts power to vote a tax for library purposes, but this relief came too 
late. Had it been done at the time the district system was contemplated or 
effected, it might have saved the libraries ; but it was delayed till the books 
that were received by the allotment were read, re-read, and worn out, and all 
enthusiasm departed. Very few districts are now voting sums of money suffi- 
cient to build up creditable libraries. The whole system seems to have come 
into general disfavor, and is, more than any other feature of our school system, 
the one of which we are least proud. Many persons attribute the ill-success to 
the division of the township libraries to the districts, and advocate as a remedy 
a return to the township system. The townships can return to that system at 
any time if they wish, but we have no information that any have done so. The 
township libraries have fared no better since the change in the law than the 
district libraries. If any advantage has been gained it has probably been by 
the latter. The radical defect and failure was in destroying all certain means 
for the support of the libraries. The moneys from fines, Qtc, were never 
designed as a support to the libraries, but were so appropriated by the Consti- 
tution as merely incidental, and to make the penalty for crime aid in preventing 
crime by an increased intelligence. 

If the law in regard to **fines for breaches of the peace, and for penalties, or 
upon any recognizances in criminal proceedings'* was honestly executed, and 
the receipts made a State fund and apportioned like the primary school money, 
there would be enough probably to furnish twenty-five new books for every 
one hundred children each year, possibly much more than that. But it is 
generally known and admitted that the law is being constantly violated by all 
parties, from the magistrates who impose the fines, to the school officers who 
finally dispose of what reaches their hands. A large portion of the fines never 
reach the county treasurers' hands, and whatever amount does is not unfre- 
quently, by a direct vote of the Supervisors, placed in the general fund, and 
never apportioned for libraries, though such a vote gives the treasurer no more 
right to neglect apportioning it than would a vote directing him not to pay 
Bchool moneys received, to the State Treasurer, allow him to withhold the 
same. It is believed, however, that this violation of the law is now less uni- 
versal than formerly. But of the money actually apportioned the reports of 
fte officers themselves show that less than one-half is applied to the purchase 
of books. 
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The evidence is that some forty thousand dollars was apportioned by county 
treasurers in April last. But this is a county fund, and nearly fifteen thousand 
of it was in the single county of Wayne. In one-third of the counties nothing 
was apportioned, and in ten or twelve counties, where an apportionment was 
made, the sum was insignificant; so that only about one-half of the counties 
had enough really to be worthy of mention. Not only in the new, but in the 
old agricultural counties there is comparatively little crime to produce fines. 
In a county like Wayne, with its great city and efficient police, the fund is 
larg«^ ; and here we have tangible evidence that school libraries would flourish 
if they had means of support. In the several counties they are prospering or 
pining just about in proportion to the amount of their fund from fines. The 
poverty of the libraries then, is in their poverty of supplies. If the Legislature 
would so enact that the townships or districts be required to levy a yearly tax 
equivalent to twenty cents for each child of school age, for the purchase of 
books, we would, if school officers obeyed the law, soon have reports concerning 
the libraries of which the State might be proud. 

EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL FUND. 

The fund derived from Primary School Lands, reported Sept. 

30th, 1872, was $2,716,763 03 • 

From sales for the year ending Sept. 30th, 1873 116,911 47 

Receipts from penalties for non-payment of interest 7,452 46 

Total $2,841,126 96 

fiwamp Land School Fund, Sept. 30th, 1872 $251,909 31 

Half of cash sales for year ending Sept 30th, 1873 31,435 51 

— 283,344 82 

T-otal School Fund, Sept. 30Lh, 1873 $3,124,471 78 

The former fund pays seven per cent, and the latter ^ve per cent; th'e aggre- 
rgate for the current year amounting to $213,046 12. , 

Of the Primary School Lands 374,520 acres are yet unsold. At four dollars 
per acre, this would add $1,498,080 to the School Fund. Considerable of this 
land, however, is of little value, — swamps, etc., — and, unless the price is raised, 
it can hardly yield a million dollars. 

But the above does not include forty-nine thousand and thirty acres, the 
situation of which will be understood from the following statement in the last 
Beport of the Commissioner of the Land Office. 

School Land Deficiency. 

By provisions of the act of Congress of May 20, 1826, and acts supplementary 
thereto, section numbered 16 in every township, of the public lands, was 
granted to the State for the support of schools. The law regulating the quan- 
tity inuring to the State is as follows : 

•'For each township or fractional township containing a greater quantity of 
land than three-quarters of a township, one section. 

" For a fractional township containing a greater quantity than o»e-Aa[/'and 
Bot more than three-quarters of a township, three-quarters of a section. 

10 
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''For a fractional township containing a greater quantity of land ihair 
ane^tiarter and not more than one-half of a tovirnship, one-half of a seciiofu 

''And for a fractional township containing a greater quantity of land than 
one section and not more than one^quarter of a township, one-qiiarter section of 
land:' 

Under this rule Commissioner Lacey, on the 19th day of March, 1863, pro- 
cured an adjustment with the General Land Office, whereby it appears there 
was due to the State, in lieu of and for deficiencies in section sixteen, a quantilj 
of land equal to 49,030 62 acres; which amount could have been selected at 
any time since such adjustment, from any unappropriated minimum lands 
subject to entry at the several U. S. Land Offices within the ^5tate. 

My immediate predecessor undertook to select this deficiency during the 
year 1872, and at the close o( his official term had selected 19,341 acres, and 
Bubmitted the lists to the Commissioner of the General Land Office for appro* 
val. The entire selections were, however, rejected, owing to the fact that 
double minimum lands, — held by the Government at two and a-half dollars 
per acre, — had been selected, the Department ruling that minimum lands only 
could be taken. 

Your Commissioner is now proceeding with the selection in a manner whicb 
will probably result in an approval by the General Land Office. I have pro- 
cured the assistance of D. J. Evans, Esq., Swamp Land Boad Commissioner, 
who has had large experience in the selection of lands. He has selected the 
amount due from the Detroit District, being 5,881.63 acres, and also 5,198.90 
acres, being the deficiency due from the Saginaw District. These lists have 
been forwarded to Washington for approval. Mr. Evans is now proceeding 
with the selection of 25,263 acres in the Upper Peninsula. 

The above extracts from the Commissioner's Beport give us reason to expeci 
that these lands, after so long delay, will soon be secured to the State. The 
acquisition ought to add a quarter of a million dollars to the School Fund. 

The following, from the Land Commissioner's Report refers to land frauds 
and change in the law as to terms of sale : 

Part-Paid Lands. 

Act. Ko. 67, approved April 1, 1873, requires that fifty 'per cent of the pur* 
chase price of Primary School and University Lands shall be paid at the tim& 
of purchase, instead of twenty-five per cent, as heretofore; and also requires 
that the purchaser shall furnish an affidavit made by at least two credible per* 
sons, accompanied with the certificate of the Supervisor of the township in 
which the land is situate, as to the credibility of such persons, that such lands 
are not valuable chiefly for or on account of the timber thereon; and unless 
such affidavit and certificate can be fnrnislied^ full payment must be made at 
the time of purchase. 

The change from a quarter to half payment in advance, and the stringent 
affidavit as to timber, seemed almost indispensable for the protection of thes^ 
lands from the depredation of them by purchasers, who buy for the valuables 
timber, which, after obtaining, they forfeit, as they intended to do when purchas-* 
ing, leaving a comparatively valueless tract, perhaps entirely unsaleable. Tha 
present mode of selling will, if fully carried out, taken in connection with the 
examination of the field notes as each application to purchase is made, as is 
now practiced in the office, tend largely to prevent forfeiture and reversion of" 
the lands to the State. This class of lands has been too loosely sold, very manj 
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extremely valuable pine lands having been sold upon quarter payment without 
any security being given to secure the payment of the remaining three-fourths 
of the purchase price. The result has been that the purchasers have stripped 
the land of its value, and it reverts to the State in a barren and nearly worth- 
less condition. The books of this Department show that of those forfeited 
lands there now remains unsold 20,496.36 acres. This remedy comes rather 
late, yet we still have valuable lands unsold, and we trust all future sales will 
be made with these safeguards firmly held in view, that our noble trust funds, 
may be benefited tlVereby. We are not selling these lands as rapidly as before 
the passage of the act referred to, still we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
such as are sold under it are well sold. 

A much better safeguard would be, instead of selling the land at four dollars 
an acre without any reference to its real value, to hold each subdivision for 
sale after appraisal by a competent board. The absurdity of a uniform price 
of foar dollars, '^ good, bad, or indifferent,'^ is too obvious to admit of argument.. 

Umversity Fund, 

Tiie amount received during the year, on acconnt of penalty, was ♦215 75^ 
ISTotbing was added to the fund from sales. Only about two hundred acres of 
XlniversUy lands remain unsold, and these are of so little value that they find 

BO purchaser. The total University Fund now stands at $548,010 24 

The annual income is seven per cent 38,010 TO* 

Normal School Fund. 

The Normal School Fund has only received 949 82 from penalties, the total 
being now $69,334 36. This fund pays six per cent. 

Agricultural College Fund. 

The amount reported Sept. 30, 1872, waa $154,968 81 

Sales during iihepast year 54,177 6T 

Received from penalties ... 110 96 

Total $209,256 84 



!Ehere remains unsold of Agricultural College lands, 171,234 acres. These 
are sold at prices fixed by the State Board of Agriculture, provided that non^ 
shall be sold for less than three dollars per acre; and such as are valuable for 
timber — pine lands — fofnot less than five dollars per acre. During the past 
year 1,280 acres were sold at five dollars, and 15,905 89-100 acres at three 
dollars per acre. 

APPORTIONMENT OP PRIMARY SCHOOL INTEREST PUND, MAY, 18T8, AT FORTY-NINB 

CENTS PER CHILD. 

The following tables show the amount of Primary School money apportioned 
to the townships in the several counties in May, the whole number of children 
between five and twenty years of age in the townships, and the number upon 
wMch the ^portionment was made : 
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ALCONA COUNTY. 



TOWNSHIPS. 

• 


Whole nnmber 
of Children. 


N o. o n which 
apportionment 
was made. 


Amoant appor- 
tioned. 


TOWNSHIPS. 


Whole nnmber 
of Children. 


No. on which 
apportionment 
was made. 


Amoant appor- 
tioned. 


Aloona - 

Oreenbn^h 


99 
26 


99 

26 


$48 51 
12 74 


Harrisvllle' 


169 


169 


$62 81 










Totals -, .- 








« 


294 


294 


$144 Of 







ALLEGAN COUNTY. 



Allegan ... 

Cat>co 

Cheshire.. 

Clyde 

Dorr 

Fillmore.. 
Ganges ... 
God Plain. 

Heath 

Hopkins .. 
Laketown 
Lee 




Totals 



$870 85 
287 16 
247 45 

42 14 
271 96 
280 28 
212 
895 
101 48 
208 25 
107 60 

24 01 



66 
92 



Leigbton 

Maiilina 

Martin 

Monterey ... 

Otsego 

OverJpel 

Pine Plains. 

Salem 

Sangainck. . 
jTruwbridge . 

Waistm 

Wayiand ... 



465 
847 
887 
424 
777 
441 
129 
485 
622 
464 
471 
599 



11,161 



465 


$227 6S 


847 


17110$ 


887 


189 68 


424 


207 76 


777 


880 78 


441 


216 0$ 


129 


68 21 


485 


287 65 


tn 


804 78 


464 


827 86 


471 


280 79 


599 


298 51 


11,121 


$5.449 29 



ALPENA COUNTY. 



Alpena __ 


806 


806 


$894 94 


Osineke 


85 


85 


$17 1$ 




Totals ^ - -- - - — --- - -- -- 
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841 


$41$ 













ANTRIM COUNTY. 



Banks 

Blk UapidH... 
Forest Home. 
Helena 



Totals 



174 

145 

6 

177 



174 
145 



177 



$b5 26 
71 05 



86 73 



Mancellona 

Millou 

Torch Lake. 



82 
96 

81 


82 
96 
67 


$16 6$ 
47 04 
83i8l 








711 


691 


$$$8 69 



BARRY COUNTY. 



ARsyria 

Baltimore 

BaiTy , 

Carlton 

CastlefOD...,. 

Has: tings 

Hastings City. 

Hope , 

Irving 



Totals 



454 
414 
879 
424 
608 
889 
485 
418 
485 



454 
414 
879 
424 

608 
889 
485 
418 
485 



$222 46 
202 86 
185 71 
807 76 
£95 47 
166 It 
287 65 
204 82 
287 65 



'Johnstown 

;Map1eGroT« 

Or.-iDgeyille 

PrairieTille 

Ratiiind 

iThornapple 

i Woodland 

Yankee Spriugis. 



488 


488 


•$222 7$ 


448 


448 


219 5$ 


884 


884 


168 6$ 


506 


506 


247 94 


896 


896 


194 04 


577 


677 


282 78 


507 


507 


248 48 


87S 


878 


185 82 


7,585 


7.535 


$8,794 81 



* Of which $8 16 is for previona year. 
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The following table will show the amoont of Primary School Interest Fund 
apportioned for the past twelve years, the amount per child, and the number 
of children upon which the apportionment was made : 
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COUNTT SUPBailTTBNDENTa' AS30CIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association of Oonnty Superintendents of 
Schools was held in the city of Jackson on the S6th, 27th, and 28th of August 
last. Ex-Superintendent Geo. H. Botsford of Hillsdiile presided, and twenty- 
eight conntiea were represented at this meeting. The usual order of esercisea- 
was adhered to, viz.: The presentation of papers on topics relating to the 
Superintendents' work, followed by n discussion of the same. Tlie proceedings- 
were attended with more than ordinary interest and profit. A brief record of 
the same maybe found in Appendix U of this volume. The report of the 
committee on the branches of study to be required for the different grades of 
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oeriificates, which was adopted^ provides : that candidates for a third grade 
cerfcificate shall sustain a satisfactory examination in the common English 
branches only; for a second grade, the following studies in addition : XT. S. 
History, Algebra, Physiology, and Science of Civil Government, and for a first 
grade, in aduition to the requirements for the second, the following mentioned 
branches: Physical Geography, Natural Philosophy, Botany, and Geometry. 
A committee of five was nominated, of which Superintendent 0. A. Gower, of 
Genesee, is chairman, to prepare lists of questions pertaining to the common 
English branches, including U. S. History and the Science of Civil G<»vem«» 
ment, to be forwarded to the several superintendents, to be used by them in 
their written examinations. 

The Association made choice of Superintendent John S. Goodman as Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year ; so amended the constitution as to dispense with 
the semi-annual, or winter meeting; and resolved to hold the next meeting at 
Grand Rnpids, on the third Tuesday of August, 1874. 

The first convention of Superintendents was held, in obedience to the call of 
the State Superintendent, at Jackson, on the 15th of May, 1867, for the pur« 
pose of considering the duties pertaining to the new office, and devising a plan 
of operation which should be uniform throughout the State. 

The Ass<»eiation was organized at that time, has held its meetings semi-aa* 
anally, and its conferences have universally resulted in great good. 

STATE teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

At the call of the President, as Chairman of the Executive Committee, the 
annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association will be held at Ann Arbor, 
on the 30th and 31st of the present month (December). Some account of the 
transactions of tliia meeting may appear in the Appendix of this report. This 
Association has had an existence upwards of twenty years. Its organization 
was effected during the session of a Scate Teachers' Institute, held in the Nor- 
mal School bnildinsf. at Ypsilanti, in October, ISo'Z. The early records of the 
Association are manifestly imperfect, and quite unsatisfactory. They, however, 
show the declared object of the organization to be '* to further the interests of 
edneation, by establishing and maintaining a wider and more efficient system 
of co-operation among teacihers." It has alwivs bv^eu esteem td an important 
agency in promoting popular education in the State, and has received into 
membership not only the educators representing the public schools. Normal 
School, University, and denominational Colleges, but school officers, and other 
earnest workers in the educational interest. It has aim^d by its lectures, essays, 
and discussioits, to lurihir the main object; and has, in the past, done much 
to create a public sentiment in behalf of educational reform, and to secure the 
legislation needed for a more successful working of our puolic school system. 
It is through a voluntary association, like this, that great good is accomplished. 
And it seems a protessionai duty, which every teuoher owes to himself and the 
common wealth, in which he labors.to attend the annual meetings of this asso- 
ciation, that he may entertain broader and better views of bis work ; and, at 
the same time, win foi the organization itself a worthier name ai^d existence. 

STATE CERTIFICATES. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction is anthorizi^ (by section 8 of thj3 
act to pr«»vide for county superintendents of schools, passed by the L gisia- 
tureQf 1867), to grant, '* on such evidence as may be satisfactory to hinpi^ certi- 
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ficaies liceDSiDg the holders thereof as teachers daly qnaliS^d to teach in any 
of the primarv or graded schools in this State, which certificate shall be valid 
lintil duly revoked by said Saperiatendent.'' As the State certificate entitles 
the holder to teach in any public school of the State, and is of perpetual val- 
idity, or valid so long as the moral and professional reputation of the holder 
remains unsullied, it must, therefore, be esteemed not only the highest knowa 
to our public school system, but an honor to those to whom it is awarded. 
Unquestionably the intent and spirit of this legal provision is to recognize and 
honor especially those experienced and successful teachers who have won 
an enviable reputation in their vocation, and have given character and dignity 
to the profession in the State. A different impression, unfortunately, has been 
allowed to prevail. To award these certificates (however carefully and consci- 
entiously it might be done) on achieved reputation and success alone, which is 
the most satisfactory evidence of merit, would necessarily incur the suspicion 
of partiality or favoritism, and endanger the confidence of the educational pub- 
lic in the expediency of the legal provision. After a thoughtful consideration 
of what is believed to be the true spirit and purpose of the law, it is deemed 
advisable by this department to adopt a plan of public examinations, similar to 
that which prevails in some other States, and such as should command the 
approval and confidence of all persons: said examination to be conducted at the 
capital of the State, by a board of examiners who are practical teachers and 
distinguished for their high character and professional ability. It is ho|)ed 
that the Legislature at its next session will provide for the appointment of 
such a board. The names of teachers to whom State certificates have been 
awarded, so far as could be ascertained (my predecessor having made no official 
record of the same), will be found in the final appendix of this volume. 

SCHOOL LAWS. 

A revised edition of the^ School Laws has heen prepared in compliance with 
section three of the act prescribing the duties of this department. The work 
of revision was entered upon at the close of the lust session ol the Legislatui^e. 
The publication of this edition was rendered necessary, as the edition of 1869 
was exhausted, and as the amendments adopted since that date needed to ba 
embodied in the compilation, to secure their general and successfnl enforce- 
ment. The explanatory notes of the old edition were carefully revised for the 
new, to accord with the various changes in the law, and also extended, so as to 
embrace many essential points not heretofore included. All necessary blank 
forms for conducting the proceedings, under the law, were inserted, and the 
Appendix was made to contain suggestions at length, in regard to the mode of 
procedure at district meetings; the duties and powers of the district board; 
the examination and engagement of teachers, etc.; also certain impcriant de- 
cisions in school cases, made by the Supreme Court of the State. In the 
preparation of the volume it was the aim to make it a plain and reliable guide 
for the twenty thousand officers who are administering our school affairs. 
A distribution of copies was made to the townships and districts as the law 
directs. 

COUNTY superintendents' REPORTS. 

A circular letter was issed from this department on the 20th of May last, 
addressed to the county superintendents of schools, requesting that thf^ reports 
of their official work for the year, contain such information as they are enabled 
to give on the following points, viz.: 
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1. What is the history of public sentiment in your county concerning the 
dounty Superintendency system? 

2. To what extent has the Compulsory School Law increased the attendance 
tipon the schools ? 

3. How many prosecutions have been made (during the year) under that law? 

4. What IS the preyailiug opinion among the teachers and people in reference 
to a three-terms' school in the rural districts ? 

5. What efforts have been made to secure an uniformity of text-books in the 
schools ? 

6. So the teachers generally have enlightened views on school organization 
and discipline? 

7. Brief account of Teachers' Institutes, meetings of Teachers' Associations 
4uring the year, and the organization of normal classes. 

8. What proportion of the schools are furnished, and how furnished with 
aids to instruction ? 

8L What proportion of your teachers are seeking to become wiser in their 
work by subscribing for the Home Educational Periodicals? 
. 10. Have the school boards generally supplied themselves and the schools 
with the needed record books? 

'11. What allowances of time and pay has the Board of Supervisors granted 
to you. 

In response to this circular letter, reports were received at the close of the 
year from all the counties save these three, Barry, Marquette, and Oakland. 
Never have the reports been so full and satisfactory, as these of the present 
year. They are herewith submitted, and attention iseamestly invited to the same. 
Comments on the leading points as cited above, will be reserved for the report 
of the ensuing year. And in conclusion — for this report has been extended to 
a greater length than at first designed — this department has only to express its 
Anxiety to suggest, hereafter, such modifications of our system of public in- 
struction, as public sentiment shall demand, and as an enlightened understand- 
ing of the interests of education shall dictate. 

DANIEL B. BBIGGS, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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ALLEGAN COUNTY— Edgar S. Lustslby, Sup't. 

In compliance with your request^ and also with the school law, I herewith 
finbmit the following report : 

I entered upon the duties of this oflSce on the t^nth day of September, 1872, 
haying been appointed by the State Superintendent to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of Superintendent P. A. Latta. At the spring elec- 
tion I was again chosen to fill the office for the present full term, hence my 
repoi*t will embrace an outline of the school-work accomplished in this county, 
from the tenth day of September, 187;;2, to the first of September^ 1873. I find 
that no report from Allegan county is included iu the volume of School Reports 
for 1872. It is but justice to myself for me to say, that this omission is no 
fault of mine. 

Immediately after receiving the appointment, and after attending the State 
Association of county superintendents at Lansing, I began holding the fall 
examinations for which Superintendent Latta had previously advertised. 

During the fall of 1872, 1 held twenty-nine examinations; nineteen in as 
many townships, and ten at Allegan, the county seat, to accommodate those 
who were late in securing schools, for the winter, and a license for teaching the 
same, and also to accommodate those who might come for a re-examination. 
In the spring, twenty-one examinations were held^ making in all, a total of 
fifty examinations during the year. 

The exercises at these inspections were both oral and written. Teachers 
generally prefer the oral method; but I find that they exhibit a greater pro- 
ficiency in the common branches, and that a better satisfaction is given in case 
of a failure, when the answers are written out. 

At the spring and fall examinations, there were 391 applications for certifi- 
cates. Of this number, 324 were granted and 67 refusi»d. Of the number 
granted, 21 received first, 35 second, and 268 third grade certificates. The 
number receiving first and second class certificates may, at first, seem small, 
when compared with the whole number granted. But it will be remembered 
that a large number of teachers in the county were holding first and second 
class certieates, which had been previously granted by Superintendent Latta. 

Of those receiving a third grade license, a large number are excellent teach- 
X* ers, many of them, rich in experience, exhibiting a love and an adaptability 
for the work, but lacking a knowledge of the branches required for a second 
and first grade license. Yet I bave not in all cases made this a criterion, 
although I have endeavored to have them understand that if they wished to 
i)btain first class honors, they should spare no efforts to inform themselves in 
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the branches required, and to create and exhibit a lively interest in, and a love 
for their work. 

Superintendent Latta resigned the office to take charge of the Otsego 
Union School.. At the opening of the fall term, a teachers' class was organ- 
ized, in which about forty teachers were in attendance. Similar classes were 
also organized at the opening'of the spring and fall terms of the present year. 

Instruction was given in all the common branches, and a thorough drill 
exercise in the general routine of school work. The amount of benefit derived 
by those in attendance cannot be overrated. 

Much praise is due Superintendent Latta for the interest manifested, and 
for his persistent efforts in conducting the classes. 

The high school department of Allegan, Plainwell and Saugatuck Union 
Schools, have also furnished the primary schools with many fine teachers. 

During the winter term of 1872-3, I visited 137 schools, usually devoting a 
half day in each school. My briefest visits were in those schools supplied with 
first-class teachers. I also assisted in holding several teachers' meetings iti 
various parts of the county, which were largely attended, and evidently pro- 
ductive of much good. The progress and success of the schools during this 
term was seriously impeded by the severity of the weather, and the prevalence 
of contagious diseases. Yet the teachers did great credit to themselves, in 
proof of which, a large nnmber were solicited to teach the second term, in the 
same district. 

During the summer term I made 144 visits, frequently calling on three, and 
occasionally four schools in one day. Our summer schools were well taught. 
I did not learn of but three failures in the entire county. Many of the teach- 
ers were young in expedience, but alive to their duties. 

TVith but few exceptions, I have visited all of the schools once, and some 
twice during the year— I have made, in all, 281 visits. Have endeavored to 
become acquainted with^ and to inquire into the ccfndition of the schools 
and to make the best possible use of my time when present with them. I find 
it a difficult task to persuade parents and school officers to visit their schools. 
However, I shall spare no paints to bring about this much to be desired part of 
official and parental duty. 

The Allegan County Teachers' Association has convened twice daring the 
present year. Each meeting was largely attended, and a lively interest exhibited 
among the members present. 

Two County Institutes have also been held, which were well attended ; at 
the first, about 180 teachers were present. I think the old method of lecturing 
to teachers at institutes is a thing of the past. Such exercises must be engaged 
in as will enlist the interest and welfa«*e of all present, and the instruction 
given must be of sijich practical beanng, that the teachers will find it necessaiy 
to apply the same in the work of the school room. 

A large majority of the teachers in this county take and read some educa- 
tional journal — yet some are careless and indifferent in this matter. I have 
oflered no per cent on the result of examination, for taking such a publication. 

Our schools are poorly supplied with aids to instniction, yet I am pleased to 
say that there is an awakening in this direction. No efforts to any extent v 
have been made to secure a uniformity of text-books in the county, while 
some of the districts are in a bad condition, that is, text-books of various kinds 
on one branch, and a few poorly supplied — yet very many are well supplied, 
both in quantity and uniformity. 
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Probably about two-thirds of the districts are well sapplied with needed 
record books. • ' 

The Compulsory School Law in this county is a dead letter. No prosecu- 
tions have ever been made to enforce it. 

Very many districts are adopting the plan of three-terms* school, and seem 
satisfied that it is an improvement over the old way, of having three months' 
winter and four months' summer school. 

In the line of improvement in school buildings, I would say that there have 
been seven new frame houses erected during the present season; all of them 
being houses of the first class style, with ample proportions, and all seated 
with the best patent seats. In the township of Ganges a fine two story build- 
ing has been erected, at a cost of about 15,000, which is an ornament to the 
surrounding country. The school will be divided into two departments, 
employing two teachers. Several houses are being reseated and repairs being 
made for the winter schools. 

Contracts are being let for building several houses during the coming school 
year. Gradually the old school-houses disappear and new ones take their 
places. 

STATISTICS. 

There are in this county 180 organized school districts. There are 16 frac- 
tional districts. The number of children between the ages of five and twenty 
is 11,350. The number attending school is 9,505. The number of months' 
school taught, 1,2:^1. Number of qualified teachers employed, 430: males 
111, females 319. Total wages paid to males, 117,169 37; to females, 
$29,818 26. Total expenditures, including amount on hand $87,840 28. 
Number of school houses 183: of frame 169, brick 6, of log 8. Three dis- 
tricts are yet without a proper house. Total valuation of school property, 
$144,122. Number of visits made by county Sup't, 281; the number as 
recorded in school inspector's report being far to small. The number of visits 
made by directors, 392. 

In closing this report permit me to say that in the performance of my duties 
Ihave acted according to the best of my knowledge, and have done the best 
that circumstances would permit. That much more remains to Tbe done than 
has been done I will not attempt to deny. 

I fully realize that the schools of this county were placed in a high state of 
excellence by the persistent energy and well directed efforts of the former 
superintendent. P. A. Latta, whose commendable zeal in the cause of education 
has made him many warm friends. 

I also wish to bear testimony to the unlimited kindness and generous libe- 
rality I have received from the teachers, school officers and educational friends 
generally, for which they have my hearty and sincere thanks. 

In conclusion, then, let me say that during the coming year I shall spare no 
efforts in assisting to make our schools and the school work a success. Our 
(Bchools at present are doing well, and the future gives promise of a more exten- 
sive educational improvement. 



ANTRIM COUNTY— Oyebnus N. Coulter, Sup't, 

I have nothing to report from my pi^edecessor, as the office was vacant for 
more than one year before my term commenced. This county has never had a 
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Bnperintendent, except from May 1, 1871, to the following January. So when 
I commenced the work last May, I had "no other man's fonndation '* to build 
upon. The work thu8 far opens favorably, and I think I can say without 
boasting, that something has been accomplished so far. 

Sixteen schools have had summer terms, all of which are common district 
schools. No other schools exist in the county, except a small private school 
which was was kept in Elk Bapids, of which I have been able to learn but little, 
and which is now given up. 

I have visited all the district schools that have been in session this summer. 
They all continued to the end of the term with general good success except one 
which became demoralized and had to be closed. 

The attendance has generally been pretty good, so far as circumstances would 
permit. Some cases of neglect there have been, it is true, and some have stayed 
away on account of the distance they were from school ; and others again have 
failed to attend from various causes. But in the main there is a commendable 
degree of faithfulness to the interests of education in this county. The great- 
est drawbacks are the inconveniences and trials of pioneering. The compuisorj 
law does not seem to be of any avail, it never having been enforced. Indeed, I 
do not regard it as a practical thing in this new country. 

Some of our schools have a summer and fall term and no winter term, and 
some have a summer and winter term, and again, some of the newer districts 
can have but one term. The practice in this respect is varied according to 
the circumstances of the district. 

The general character of the school-houses like every thing else in this new 
country, is rather rudimentary. We have a few very good frame houses, &nd 
one good hewed-log house, and some others are rather ordinary log houses, and 
others still, are extremely rude and incomplete. But in all cases where the 
houses are poor, the people are anxious to supplant them with better ones as 
soon as possible. The district in Elk Bapids voted at the annual meeting to 
appropriate $10,000 to the building of a new school-house, and as soon as pos- 
sible to organize a graded school. 

In regard to fixtures, apparatus, record books, etc., there is a great deficiency. 
But the patrons of the schools are doing all in their power to supply such 
things as fast as their means will permit. Commendable sacrifices are cheer- 
fully made in many cases lor the purchase of such things. Nearly all the 
schools have blackboards, some have a clock, and a few have outline maps, 
and I think about ten districts have purchased Prof. Wing's Business and Mul- 
tiplication charts, which I think are a fine acquisition. 

Quite a variety of text books are found in our schools. Yet there is not so 
much diversity as sometimes appears in new localities. We are trying to work 
up to a uniformity as fast as possible. We have to persuade the people rather 
than use any coercive measures. The new settlers are already bearing such 
heavy burdens it will not do to crowd them too much. In some of our schools 
the reading of Scripture was practiced as an opening exercise, and in most 
cases where it had not been practiced I succeeded in prevailing on the teachers 
to introduce it. 

I have, up to this time, examined 20 applicants, and have granted 8 third 
grade and 12 second grade certificates. None were rejected, — not because all 
were qualified, but because all were required lor the schools. We have a few 
very excellent teachers, but not enough for all the schools; hence we have had 
to commission and empjoy some who were very poorly qualified. But ail, with 
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one exception, have done as well as cbald be expected. All seem anxious to 
improve as fast as opportunity offers. We hope^ and indeed we intend, to raise 
the standard of qnalitication as fast as possible. There are no teachers in the 
connty holding Normal School diplomas or State certificates. 

No teachers' meetings of any kind had ever been held in the county previous 
to the commencement of my term of office. I at once set about to effect the 
organization of a County Teachers' Association. A meeting was held in Elk 
Bapids, commencing September 2d, and continuing for two days and three 
evenings, which, though not attended by a very large number of teachers, was 
very interesting, and we trust resulted in stirring up teachers to increased 
faithfulness in duty, and to a higher appreciation of their responsibilities. 
Measures were adopted to perfect tiie organization of a Teachers' Association 
at the next meeting to be held in February next. Steps will then be taken to 
secure an institute held by the State Superintendent during the coming fall. 

A lively, interest is felt in most of the townships in the libraries. The township 
system has generally been adopted. Quite liberal sums, considering the circuni- 
stances of the people, have been voted and appropriated this season for the 
purchase of books. The libraries seem to be doing good in our county. Public 
sentiment in this county is generally in favor of the county superintendencj 
system. The board of supervisors had never taken any action in regard to the 
time or pay of the superintendent uiitil the meeting in October, when they 
allowed my bill at four dollars per day, and made no restrictions as to time. 



BAY COUNTY— Archibald L. Cumminq, Suf't. 

In assuming the duties appertaining to the office of county superintendent 
of schools of this county, on the first day of May last, after an interregnum of 
two years since my former term of office, I found myself to a considerable 
extent unacquainted with the actual workings and condition of the schools 
and teachers. I have endeavored, however, to secure the necessary informa- 
tion, and make myself familiar with the work and status of the schools by 
Tisits, and free intercourse with officers and people. 

. The number of school districts in the county are 45 ; number children 
returned, 6,686; a very large increase during the past year— mostly, however, 
in Bay City and in the new villages along the railroad, running north. 

EXAMIKATIOK OP TEACHERS. 

The whole number of licensed teachers in the county, holding certificates of 
the county superintendent, are sixty-five: of which 12 are of the first class; 
13 of the second class, and 40 of the third class. Of these I have issued since 
the first of May last, as follows: 2 of the first grade; 13- of the second grade, 
and 40 of the third grade. 

It is found impossible in this county to hold stated examinations in the sev« 
eral townships, from the fact that teachers are not residents of the towns, and 
are only procured when actually required to open school ; hence there are no 
teachers in the townships to be examined on the appointed day; the result is,, 
there being no uniform time in the rural districts for the commencement of 
the schools, that the teacher from abroad applies for certificate when his 
school is secured — so I must either examine when requested, or keep the 
school closed until next regular examination day. I, therefore, although a 
great deal of extra labor is thus made me, examine whenever applied to for 
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that purpose. Outside of Bay City, the great hulk of our population is lumher- 
men, who make frequent changes of residence, and competent persons to take 
charge of schools are not found. This will change as the country is settled, 
and the people give their attention to farming, and thus having permanent 
abodes will be more interested in local educational matters, and will also be 
more able by cultivation and improvement to have teachers of their own. 

SCHOOL VISITS. 

Since the Ist May last, I have visited 35 of the school districts, some of them 
two or three times, making 44 visits in all; and will have visited every district 
in the county by the 1st February. 

I have about sixty miles to travel through the pine forests to visit some of 
these schools. In the summer, the mosquitoes devour you ; in the winter, the 
roads are generally poor, and on the whole, a cbunty superintendent who visits 
the schools of this county, once or twice each year, and otherwise does his 
duty, has a warm corner in his heart for the children, and love for the work. 

UNIOK AND GEADBD SCHOOLS. 

I have now only one union school under my jurisdiction in the county, viz. : 
Wenona. The Banks school is graded, but is not properly a union school. 
Pprt^mouth having been annexed to Bay City last winter, the union school 
there, by special act, is part of the Bay City district. 

. Since 1st May last, I have written 109 letters, issued nine (9) different circu- 
lars on school matters ; I have also frequently made use of our county papers, 
kindly placed at my disposal for that purpose, to communicate to the people 
various matters of interest connected with the schools of the county. 

COKDITIOK OF THE SCHOOLS, 

* The public schools of Bay City, under the charge of Prof. Scoville, it may 
seem unnecessary to allude to, inasmuch as they are outside of my jurisdiction, 
but I cannot refrain from mentioning their high standing and proficiency. 
The almost unparalleled growth of Bay City in population and wealth during 
the past two or three years, can be directly traced to a great extent, to our 
excellent schools. In the early history of Bay City business men would not 
remove their families here because we had no schools. Now we have one of 
the best school edifices in the State ; schools second to none in the common- 
wealth, presided over and managed by one of the first educators of the day, 
assisted by thoroughly trained and live teachers, who know their duty and do 
it. The people are justly proud of their schools brought to their present high 
state of perfection by the ability and good practical common sense of their 
superintendent. Truly Prof. Scoville has done and is doing a good and noble 
Tvork here, and what is much to the purpose, the people know, feehand see it. 

WENONA SCHOOLS. 

Second in importance in the county are the Wenona schools. I had chargo 
of these schools as principal for six years, ending in July last. Prof. Whitmore, 
my successor, comes to us very highly recommended as experienced and com- 
petent in his calling, and certainly his success so far, warrants me in saying 
that he is doing a good work, and in this is supported and appreciated by the 
good people of the place. No place of its size in the State c&n boast of a more 
intelligent community than Wenona. With large and liberal views on educa- 
tional matters, they not only expend large sums in supporting the schools, but 
they give a live and working support and countenance to the teachers, and 
elect their best and most intelligent men as school officers, who not only know 
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their varioiis duties, but actually perform them. For many years one gentle- 
man has filled the director's office without the omission of a single duty or 
neglect of a solitary interest of the district, the teachers or the pupils. They 
have also a model treasurer. He is never out of money, never grows tired in 
performing the duties of his office, is always accessible and ever ready to give a 
helping hand to aid any project that will add to the prosperity, and advance 
and promote the best interests of the schools. For many years he has managed 
the financial interests of the district, including large disbursements in payment 
of bonds and interest, in such a prompt and business-like manner as to elicit 
the warmest praise of every person with whom he comes in business contact, 
and secured the respect and confidence of the whole community. With such 
officers, reflecting and carrying out the views of an intelligent people, good and 
efficient schools are a certainty, and as a necessary sequence the children com- 
mitted to their care are securing a thorough^ common sense education, fitting 
them for the practical duties of the life! before them, and for any position which 
they may be called upon to fill. 

BANES SCHOOL. 

This district, adjoining Wenona, has nearly four hundred children, and has 
this year been thoroughly graded and reorganized. They have a very fine 
school building, capable of accommodating all the children in the district, but 
have not, up to this time, a single map, chart, globe, or any school apparatus 
whateyer. This has not been owing to want of liberality, but from neglect 
heretofore to make the necessary appropriations. I am happy to state that a 
full supply of those articles has just arrived, as also a large number of new 
sekts, and at the commencement of the winter term after the holidays, this 
will be one of the best supplied and furnished schools in the county. More 
than ordinary interest is taken by the people this year, and at the close of the 
Fall term the hoase was filled with the patrons of the i school to witness the 
closing exercises. Liberal salaries are paid the teachers, and every provision 
has been made to secure a good and profitable school. No effort shall be lack- 
ing on my part to assist these good people in the furtherance of so laudable an 
object. 

ESSEXVILLE SCHOOL. 

This school, presided over by MiBS Abbie Gumming as Principal, assisted by 
Miss Jennie Webster, has been graded and thoroughly organized this year. 
Here, too, we find a people fully aJive to the importance of good schools, and 
exemplifying their interest by liberal salaries to their teachers, the election of 
intelligent and competent officers, and the expression in various wayfrby the 
people of the warm interest and love for their public school. In this, as in the 
other schools, a marked feature is the large attendance this year, and I am glad 
to add, regularity, and a great falling off in tardiness. I attribute this in a 
great measure to the employment of live teachers, who do good work and thus 
bring the common schools into favor with the people. 

I have now completed the list of Union and Graded schools, and as a like 
particular reference to each district school in the county would lengthen this 
report to a greater extent than you would desire, I will merely add that every 
where much interest is manifested, — that the tendency is to better teachers and 
good schools. Schools are maintained in nearly all the districts, and when it 
is considered that many of the districts are new and the people struggling with 
all the hardships and difficulties incident to the making of homes in the forests, 

14 
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it is wonderful what has been accomplished in the way of bailding school 
hoases and sapportin^ schools. Surelv, no people are more entitled to com- 
mendation in this respect than are the people of Bay conaty. There are few 
children of school age in the county^ who cannot, if disposed, attend school a 
great portion of the jear. 

LIBBABY MOKEY. 

As heretofore reported to your department, I succeeded in recovering for the 
use of the Library Fund, from the city and county treasuries, nearly four 
thousand dollars of back fine money, — about one-half of which, or that portion 
which I found in the county treasury, was duly distributed to the townships 
on the first of April, 1S70, — leaving the sum of over two thousand dollars in the 
hands of the city treasurer of Bay City, which they have not yet paid over, nor 
the large amount which has accumulated in the city treasury on account of 
fines, &c., amounting to a greater sum than the one last above named. I called 
the attention of the common council to the matter in a communication, of 
which the following is a copy : 

A committee of the council, jointly with a committee of the board of super- 
visors, have the matter in band, and are expected to report on the same in the 
early part of January next. 



Office Co. Supt. Schools Bay Co., 
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Bay City, October 13, 187S. 
To (he Honorable, the Mayor and Common CouncU of Bay CUy: 

GENTLEHBia': — In the month oC January, 1870, your honorable body unani- 
mously passed the following resolution, offered by AM. Cnmming: 

** Resolvedy That the City Treasurer is hereby instructed to place to the credit 
of the County Treasurer of B^y county, the sum of two thousand and two del* 
lars and sixty-two cents, the amount of back fine money belonging to the 
Library Fund, and that all m )neys hereafter paid in and belonging to Library 
Fund, in accordance with section 116, of the primary school law, be placed to 
the credit of the County Treasurer, as paid in to be distributed by said County 
Treasurer in pursuance of said section 116, of the primary school law.^' 

The above-named sum was the amount acknowledged by the Council to be 
due the Library Fund up to the first day of January, 1870. It is now nearly 
four years since the above action was taken by your honorable body. The 
money was not paid over to the County Treasurer until the month of August 
or September last. 

I also beg Wve to inform your honorable body that a large amount of money 
belonging to the Library Fund has been paid into the City Treasury since the 
said first day of January, 1870, no part of which has your Treasurer paid over 
to the County Treasurer, as he was positively instructeu to do by the resolution 
of your honorable body before cited. 

In my official capacity of superintendent of schools of this county, I respect- 
fully invite your attention to article 13 of the constitution of the State, section 
12 thereof, and also to section 116 of the primary school law, being an act 
based upon sa?d section of the constitution, by which it is enacted that all 
moneys paid into the treasury on fine account shall be exclusively applied to 
the purchase of books for township or district libraries and for no other pur- 
pose. I also respectfully ask your attention to the decision of the supreme 
court of this State in tlie case of the board of education of Detroit vs. the treas- 
urer, in which a mandamus was applied for to compel the respondent to pa; 
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over to the board of education their share of moneys in his hands received from 
fines and recognizances. Justice Campbell delivered the opinion of the courts 
the other Justices concurring. The court says : *" So far as fines are concerned 
the language of art. 13, sec. VZ of the constitution, is too plain to be open to 
construction ; no deduction for expenses or otherwise can lawfully be made 
from such fines, the whole amount collected belongs to the library fund, and 
no portion can be applied elsewhere." 

**By section 6151 compiled laws, it is declared, every county treasurer shall 
keep an account of all moneys paid on account of fines, penalties, forfeitures 
and recognizances separate and distinct from all other accounts, and shall 
credit the same to the library fund; and section 515'^ provides how he shali 
apportion and pay over the same. No provision of law has yet been enacted 
allowing or requiring any money to be deducted from this fund. The criminal 
expenses are not a charge upon it. The clear proceeds therefore, as the laws 
now stand, include all the sums paid into the treasury from the sources men- 
tioned/* The court further says : "AVe are of opinion that the treasurer is 
bound to include in his apportionment and to pay over to the several local 
officers all moneys which are paid into his office on account of fines, penalties^ 
forfeitures and recognizances; a mandamus should therefore be issued as 
prayed." 

The constitution therefore expressly declares how this money shall be used. 
The legislature in no ambiguous terms has legislated to enable this provision 
of the constitution to be carried out, and the Supreme Court, the highest trib- 
unal of resort in the land, has confirmed these views and declared that this 
money can be appropriated to no other purpose. 

It is my duty as county superintendent to see that these moneys are prop* 
erly apportioned and applied as the law directs, hence this communication to 
your honorable body. 

Fully believing that your honorable body has no intention or desire to retain 
money in your treasury to which you have no legal claim, and convinced that 
an examination of the subject, and the laws and decisions of the courts touch- 
ing the same, will fully and completely satisfy you of the legality of the claim 
I make to this money on behalf of the library fund, I earnestly but very respect- 
fully solicit that instructions may be given to your treasurer to pay over to the 
county treasurer all moneys that have been paid into the city treasury on the 
account mentioned, since the said first day of January, 1870, to be by the said 
county treasurer apportioned in accordance with law. 

Very Bespectfullv, 

ARCHIBALD L. CUMMING, 

Co. Supt Schools Bay Co, 

In answer to the questions which you desrre to accompany my annual 
report, I beg leave to submit the following : 

1. Public sentiment has been averse all along, in past years, to the office ; so 
much so that, reflected by the supervisors, they have refused sufficient allow- 
ance to the superintendent. My predecessor received, I believe, less than two 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum. The Board of Supervisors nome time 
since (two or three years) petitioned the D^gislature to abolish the office. I am 
happy to say that I believe a change has taken place in public opinion, and in 
proof I would state that on ray accession to office last summer the' board unani- 
mously allowed me the salary hereinafter named. The trouble heretofore has 
been that the people in this newly tettled county could not see any direct or 
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immediate benefit arising from the work done by the county superintendent, 
and in consequence so small an allowance was made him that he could not 
visit the schools, and the people became dissatisfied. I think now, if the coanty 
oiBcer performs his duty the office from this time out will be popular^ and the 
work done appreciated and reasonably well paid for. You will please under- 
stand this county is a very difiicult one for a county superintendent to work in. 
We have to travel sixty miles from the county town into the forests, and over 
some of the worst roads in the State, and frequently when arrived there find no 
schooL They often take a vacation to pick berries, and then the spring and 
autumn rains will cause other stoppages; so that after a long and tiresome 
journey we find no school. These journeys are attended also with considerable 
expense, for which heretofore no adequate provision was made. 

2t I do not believe the compulsory act has increased the attendance in this 
coanty. The law seems to be generally ignored. Parents think it interfering 
with their personal rights, and the school officers are not inclined to face pub- 
lic opinion. It is, however, generally considered a just and good law by the 
friends of the public schools, but the difficulty is to enforce it I should say 
that in the rural districts the children nearly all attend. Where the law should 
be enforced is in the cities and larger villages. 

3. I know of no prosecutions. One district board attempted a prosecution, 
but were obliged to withdraw, as they had given the necessary notice in the 
wrong month. 

4. The mral districts in this county are poor and not able to have a three- 
term school. I have no doubt school would be kept' ten months in the year in 
every district in the county were the people able to bear the expense. There is 
no county in the State where the people take greater interest in publio educa- 
tion, and in an especial manner is this true of the rural districts, for almost the 
second house erected in the settlement is a school house. 

5. I have always during my administration of the school affairs of the county 
used every effort to secure an uniformity of textbooks. In Bay Gity, Wenona, 
and Banks uniform text-books are used, and to a great extent in the country 
schools. A great deal remains to be done in this direction, audi am using 
every influence I can bring to bear on district officers to secure this end. 1 
have accomplished much this year, and in one school averaging over one hun- 
dred scholars attending I have succeeded not only in this, but in grading the 
school. I refer to the Essex ville school, where my daughter is principal this 
year. I rely mostly on my personal influence with the school officers, being 
personally acquainted with every officer in the county. I am thus enabled to 
get desired action on their part, .which one not having this advantage would 
find difficult to accomplish. 

6. The city and village teach*>rs are generally, very competent, and up to the 
times; but owing to the newness of the rural districts, and consequent poor- 
ness, the best class of teachers ai^e not employed as a rule, — they cannot pay 
them. I have, however, been very, and I may say unusually particular in my 
examinations, and I consider this county now has the best corps t)f teachers it 
ever possessed, 

7. We have had no Teachers' Institutes. It is difficult to get the teachers 
together, as no township has a resident teacher, — practically such. When a 
teacher is required, I am generally applied to, and a new teacher is engaged 
every term. We have no township with more than half a dozen teachers, except 
ganger (Wenona) and the distance is so great theypannot be got together 
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Bay City has teachers* meetings every week, and 'the Wenona i^achers meet 
frequently for exchange of views, etc. 

S. All the schools have blackboards and many of them charts, maps, globes, 
etc. At the request of one school board, I have this w.^ek sent an order for 
over a hundred dollars worth of school supplies, maps, globes, etc., etc., and I 
am expecting a like request from another district. In this respect I have done 
a good work thid year. 

9. About fifteen per cent take some educational journal. I have sent several 
subscribers to the '* Teacher,'* and as I start in a few days on a three weeks' visit 
in the county, I shall do all I can to increase the list. 

10. I believe all or nearly all the schools have Eegister Books, but I can in 
only a few instances prevail on them to supply Visitors* Books> Class Books, 
etc; As regai*ds Record Books of the district meetings, I ibay say this is well 
attended to. 

11. The Board of Supervisoi-s have allowed me six hundred dollars per year. 



BENZIE COUNTY— Arthur T. Case, Sup*t. . 

Your circular is at hand. I have rather neglected my report on account of 
not havingmuch to report ; my success has been far short of my wishes, although 
my field is not large. Our county has but eleven townships, thinly settled. 
One town has four districts; two have three ; four have two, and four have 
one each. The schools are quite irregular as to time of commencing, in order 
to accommodate the few who are to attend. And as most of the schools have 
but two terms, and some but one, it is difficult to find them all in sessiop at a 
time. Still all try to maintain a school, to a limited extent at least, during the 
year. Of the twenty-one districts in the county, eight have no school during 
the winter, on account of poor houses, want of funds or deep snows, which fall 
here usually during the winter months. 

On the whole, I think there is a commendable degree of interest manifested in 
procuring efiicient teachers, and supporting a school a fair proportion of the 
time. As our teachers are generally educated at the common school, they are 
deficient in theory and art of teaching. We feel the need of " Normal SchooF* 
training, and are trying to remedy it to some extent. We have a " Teachers* 
Association** which meets semi-annually in the form of an institute. So far, 
we think, it has been attended with good results. 

The State Institute, held at Benzonia last September, was heartily enjoyed 
and attended with a lively interest by both teachers and residents. It was an 
occasion long to be remembered by our people, and especially the teachers, for 
practical instruction in the art of teaching. On the whole, we note some little 
progress. Perhaps I would be a poor judge of the county snperin tendency; 
but, I think, it meets with the approval of our best inhabitants. The com- 
pulsory law is a dead letter; no effort is made to enforce it. In the larger or 
village schools, the three-term system seems to obtain, and meets with approval. 
I hope it may become the rule, and not the exception, in all our schools. No 
real or special effort has been made to secure a uniformity of text-books in our 
county; we hope to bring about the long desired result as soon as possible. 
But few schools have any apparatus to aid the teacher in his or her labors, 
although some have just procured a set of charts possessing some good points. 
I would much prefer to see each scbool provided with a good globe, and will 
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make an effort to secnre that end. There are now bat three or four in ttie 
connty. Only one school in the county is what might be called a graded 
school. A. H. Sturges, the principal at Frankfort^ Mich., has just closed his 
first term. They expect to have nine months* school during the year. There 
are to be three or four good school-houses built the coming sumtiuer. 

Orand Traverse College, located at Benzonia, near the center of Benzie 
county, is doing excellent service in preparing teachers and presenting an 
opportunity for a thorough education to those in our midst, and elsewhere, 
who are disposed to avail themselvejs of the opportunity. The friends of educa- 
tion in this vicinity have exhibited a commendable degree of interest and 
•enthusiasm the past fall in placing the institution on a firmer footing, and 
adding to its effectiveness more help, and thus better suiting it to the wants of 
the pupils. The value of its labors already in this region can hardly be esti- 
mated, and still better results are in store for it and our people in this wild 
region at the north of our progressive State. 



BEREIEN COUNTY— Edward L. Kiitgslakd, Sup't. 

In submitting my third annual report the first week subsequent to the olose 
of the schoo) year, no items can be gathered from the School Inspector's reports, 
and I understand from your circular of May 30th that yon wish my report to 
be forwarded to your ofQce the first of September. 

The graded schools in this county, organized under the general law, are 
Watervliet, Coloma, New Troy, Three Oaks, Galien, Buchanan, St Joseph, 
Millburg, Heath's Comer, Pearl (dis't No. 3, Benton twp.), and Benton Har- 
bor. * Those that enjoy certain privileges under their city or village charters, 
are Niles, New Buffalo, and Berrien Springs. 

The Principals employed in the graded schools for the ensuing year ^e : 

Salary. 

At Niles, Prof. C. B.Thomas 11800 

St. Joseph, Prof. W. W. Bay 1600 

Buchanan, Prof. W. F. Kent 1200 

Benton Harbor, Prof. Valois Butler.... , 1200 

New Troy, Prof. J. F. Smith 1000 

Berrien Springs, Prof. L. H. Roberts 900 

New Buffalo, Prof. W. P. Sutton 750 

Millburg, John Lawrence 760 

Watervliet,' LeRoy Eussell 675 

Galien, Timothy Smith 650 

Coloma,A. H. Coon 600 

Three Oaks, Emma C. Warren 450 

The other graded schools are not yet supplied. 

In the fourteen graded schools sixty four teachers are employed at one time, 
eighteen at Niles, nine at St. Joseph, six at Buchanan, six at Benton Harbor; 
if ew Buffalo, Three Oaks, and Berrien Springs, each employ three teachers. 
The other graded schools in the county employ but two teachers each. 

The schools having a high school department, are Niles, Buchanan, St. Joseph 
and Benton Harbor, and in connection with these departments, teachers' classes 
Are taught each fall term. 

Three select schools have been taught in the county during the year ; one at 
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Niles aud two at Buchanan; tuition charged sufficient to defray the expenses 
of the schools. One of them, at Buchanan, taaght by Nathaniel Johnson, has 
an average attendance of seventy pupils. I am not informed as to the number 
of pupils attending the other private schools. 

The districts number one less than last year, district No. 11 of Berrien, hav- 
ing been disorganized, and the territory attached to adjoining districts. 

The county superintendency of schools is generally favored. I think no 
petitions were sent from this county to theUast Legislature asking for the 
repeal of the law authorizing county supervision of schools. 

But very little attention has been paid to compulsory school attendance dur- 
ing the past year. The good results that should be obtained under the law 
are meagre, only because the proper officers do not enforce it. 

One-third of the distncts have adopted the three-term plan, and are better 
satisfied with its workings, than where schools are continued through July 
and August. , 

Forty districts have outline maps in use; sixty, globes ; thirty-eight, stereo- 
scopic views; and ninety-six, multiplication charts; while the graded schools, 
where tliey have a high school department, are well supplied with philosophi- 
cal and chemical apparatus. 

The Board of Supervisors allow the county superintendent five dollars per 
day, for two hundred and thirty days. 

An effi)rt has been made to adopt a uniformity of text-books for the use of 
the^ schools in this county under a special act. Before the board adjourned^ 
that met to establish the uniformity, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed : 

WheHeas, This board, composed of one member from each township, called 
for the purpose of adopting a uniformity of text-books for the use of the pub- 
lic schools of Berrien county, has been in session for a period of four days, and 
has chosen a list of text-books which, according to their judgment, is best 

apted for the use of public schools of said county ; . 

Whereas, After *the selection of such list of books this hoard has been 
unable to enter into contract with any publishing house or houses in such a 
manner as would be in their judgment binding upon such house or houses, or 
in conformity with the provisions of the law; therefore, 

Resolvedj That this board do hereby express their feelings of regret that 
they have been unable to adopt a uniformity of text-books to be used in the 
public schools of Berrien coanty, under the law for such adoption. 

WHEREiWS, The board do hereby recommend for adoption the following list 
of books to be used as text-books in the public schools throughout the county, 
to wit: 

New America Pronouncing Speller, Sherwood's Writing Speller, WebVs 
First Lessons in Language, Analytical Second Reader, Analytical Third Reader, 
Analytical Fourth Reader, Putnam's Elocution and Oratory, Green's Intro- 
ductory Grammar, Green's Higher Grammar, Green's Analyzer, Payson, But- 
ton & Scribner's Penmanship, Anderson's History, Palmer's Book Keeping, 
Colton'6 Primary Geography, Colton's Common School Geography, Warren's 
Physiology, Stoddard's Intellectual Arithmetic, Stoddard's Primary Arithme- 
tic, Stoddard's Combination Arithmetic, Stoddard's Complete Arithmetic, Wal- 
ton's Book of Problems, Stoddard's Complete Algebra, Steele's Fourteen Weeks' 
Course of Philosophy, Alden's Citizen's Manual, Hutchinson's Physiology, 
Independent Child's Speller ; 
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Therefore resolved^ That; the board do waive farther consideration of the 
matter. 

L. H. DUNNING, 
W. H. BttEEOH, 
W. W. BAY. 

Committee. 

Eight new school-houses have been bailt since my last, report. The one at 
Berrien Springs, costing six. th6asand dollars, is a fine building and one that 
was very much needed ; the others are model school-hoases, four of them brick, 
and all furnished with improved furniture. 

I hav€ granted 181 certificates; 23 of the first grade, 72 of the second grade, 
86 of the third grade, and rejected 48 applicants. 

On account of my severe illness last winter but few schools were visited ; 
but I visited 109 schools during the spring and summer, and with six excep- 
tions spent a half day in each school, listening to reviews — conducted by the 
teacher — of the different subjects passed over by the pupils. The importance 
of remembering what is learned must be impressed, upon the pupil's mind before 
satisfactory advancement can be expected. 

The average attendance of pupils for the spring term, as seen from the termi 
reports of one hundred and twenty teachers, was seventy-two per cent of the 
enrollment. 

In some districts the patrons of the schools are satisfied with their teacher 
if she succeeds in pleasing the children, whether right progress is made or not.. 

Until the parents see the necessity of visiting their schools and taking aa 
much interest in them as they do in any other branch of business, the best 
results will not be obtained. 

There is a surplus oif teachers in this county, and most of them are efiScient, 
and are seeking to improve themselves by a thorough preparation for the work; 
still the majority of teachers are not retained the second term, but whether it 
arises from the district desiring a cheaper teacher, or a better teacher, or the 
teacher seeking a more profitable position, or fearing she would not succeed as 
well the second term as she did the first term she taught in the school, I am 
unable to decide. 

On the whole, the schools have made advancement, not rapid, but safe. 

The outlook is very encouraging, uniformity of text-books favored, three- 
term schools on the increase, and commendable co-operation on the part of 
teachers and school officers, with a growing tendency on the part of the citizena 
to make their districts larger and stronger and less in number, and the schools 
of the county a success in every respect. 



BBANCH COUNTY— MiLO D. Campbell, Sup't. 

As I have been engaged in the official work of county superintendendy since 
the first ol May only, my report, as taken from jottings of my own experience 
and observation, will be somewhat abridged. The schools of the county, 131 
in number, are as a whole, on the " forward march." Though I have not the 
means of ascertaining exactly the previous standard, yet having been a teacher 
in the county for nearly five years before taking the office of Superintendent, 
I have known something of the general tide of progress among the teachers, 
and through them of the different parts of the county. But, though the 
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larger part of the scbools are showing signs of marked improvement, there are 
yet many which, because of inefficient teachers, are apparently on the decline. 
We want more thorough professional teachers, more who have some realizing 
sense of the importance of their duties. And the patrons of schools a!*e begin- 
ning to manifest in a substantial manner their appreciation of a good school 
and disgust for a poor one. Wages are gradually increasing, thereby throwing 
out an additional incentive to a more thorough preparation on the part of 
teachers. Steady boarding-places are being provided for teachers ; needed 
apparatus is being introduced into many of our rural districts, and old school- 
houses are giving way to new, substantial ones of stone or brick, made more 
cheerful, attractive, aud elevating in their appearance. Only one log school- 
house remains in the county. 

EXAMIKATIONS. 

I have held since the first of May, 17 appointed examinations and several 
office examinations. At these, 152 applicants have presented themselves as 
desirous of becoming legally qualified teachers, all of whom have been submit- 
ted to an examination, notwithstanding the entreaties of some of them. Of 
this number, 65 have been granted certificates upon first examination, — 87 have 
failed. Many of them failing only in one or two branches, have prepared them- 
selves in the deficient places, and at a re-examination have passed satisfactorily. 
About 25 per cent of all applicants will fail entirely. The teachers as a mass 
are in favor of raising the standard of examinations, and nearly all who have 
failed, experienced or inexperienced, have cheerfully set about the task of mak- 
ing up any deficiencies that have occurred in their examination. 

SCHOOL VISITATIOiq", 

During the summer I made about 120 school visits. That being my first 
circuit, it is impossible for me to observe any definite results as yet, though I 
hope> to find some fruits during the winter visits. "School visitation by the 
county superintendents in counties where there is a large number of schools,'* 
is the principal weapon wielded by the opponents of the system, in this county, 
and with some grounds for complaint. It is impossible for one person to visit 
each term of school and remain as long as he ought, with all the other business 
the office brings, properly attended to. I think, however, that the system is 
growing in favor, and that as soon as something can be done by our Legislature 
to remedy this defect, the system will meet with general satisfaction. 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW 

Is a dead letter in this county. I have not heard of a single instance of its 
being enforced or heeded since the enactment of the law. We are not without 
need of such a law, bnt none are willing to take the advance steps toward 
enforcing it; many think that such action will plant the germs of domestic 
broils and neighborhood quarrels. 

THE THREE TERMS SCHOOL SYSTEM 

is slowly advancing in the estimation of both teachers and the people in gen- 
eral, and the only reason why it does not gain faster, is that it does not afford 
as favorable a chance to large scholars who are unable to attend school only 
during tbe winter term as the old,system does. I think these views will event- 
ually vanish, and we shall have this better system in more general use. 

INSTITUTE. 

The only institute that has been held during the fall, convened at Ooldwater 
15 
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during the week ending Nov. Isfc. It was under the auspices of State Sup*t 
Briggs, assisted by Prof. Ford of the Michigan Teacher and Prof. Bigsby of 
Ypsilanti. More than 100 teachers were present. It proved to be one of the 
most enthusiastic and practical institutes ever held in the county. An attempt 
is being made to organize an association of teachers in the county for the pur- 
pose of normal work. I am in hopes that it may prove successful. 

EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 

About one -half of the teachers in the county take some periodical devoted 
especially to their professional work. The Michigan Teacher and School are 
the magazines taken. 

UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 

We are beginning to realize the benefits of an attempt towards perfecting a 
system of uniformicy in the text books to be used in the schools of the county. 
By conventions held at the county seat during the winter of 1871-2 a uni- 
formity of text books was adopted, and recommended to the several districts of 
the county. At present nearly one-half of the schools are using them and many 
others are procuring them as fast as new books are needed. I am sure of its 
success. The following books were adopted : 

McGuffie's Elementary Chart, The New American Speller, Watson's Inde- 
pendent Readers, Colton's Geographies, Payson, Dunton & Scrihner's Penman- 
ship, Hagar's Arithmetics, Harvey's Grammars, Anderson's Grammar School 
History, Hutchinson's Physiology, Bolfe & Gillett's Philosophy, Alden's Citi- 
zens' Manual, Ray's Elementary Algebra. 



CALHOUN COUNTY— Bertrand F. Welch, Sup't. 

From the records transmitted to me by my predecessor in this office, I find 
the number of certificates granted by him, from August 31, 1872, to May 1, 
1873, to be 270; 188 of the third grade, 47 of the second, and 35 of the first. 
From May 1st to September 1st, the balance of the year, there were granted 
by me 13 certificates; 10 of the third grade, 2 of the second, and 1 of the 
first, making a total of 283 certificates granted for the year ending September 
1,1873. The number of school visitations recorded by Mr. Fancherfor the 
corresponding portion of the year is 95, to which may be added 75, the num- 
ber of visits made by myself, making a total of 170 visits for the year. 

My school visitations have averaged one-halt day to each school. I have 
carefully noted the name of the teacher in each school visited, the grade of 
certificate, wages, number of terms taught, number of pupils enrolled, and the 
number present. Also, the number of the district, the character and condi- 
tion of the buildings, grounds, furniture and apparatus. I have also noted the 
order and discipline of the school, method of teaching and habits of study. 
The teachers are., generally, allowed to take the usual coui-se, and I insist that 
the order of exercises be carried out. Only when the method of the teacher 
is so faulty as to need supplanting, entirely or nearly so, do I take the class in 
charge and conduct the recitation. Remarks are made commendatory of the 
good discoverable in the scholars or teacher.* Suggestions are offered as the 
circumstances of the case seem to require. I do not fail to inquire if the 
teacher takes an educational journal. All these data are carefully recorded in 
my "Field Book" ior subsequent reference. Such a system of visitation, by 
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:a competent person, appears to me to be the best means of determining the 
"ability" of the teacher "to govern and instruct a school" 

OUR TEACHERS. , 

From the records of previous examinations and from the examinations held 
by myself, by correspondence with the teachers, and from term reports, come 
unmistakable evidences of defective or neglected opportunities for the prepara^ 
tion for the work of teaching. By a system of investigation adopted in the 
examination? I learn that about ten per cent of the teachers of this county 
take and read an educational journal, and have read some works upon the 
"Theory and Practice of Teaching." Thirty per cent have attended Normal 
schools or classes connected with colleges, organized for the preparation of 
teachers. Such classes are annually formed at Olivet and Hillsdale Colleges; 
but I am not aware that Albion College offers any special training, aside from 
the regular course of study. Neither do the high schools of the county make 
a specialty of fitting teachers. 

About twenty-five per cent are pursui nga course of study at the high schools or 
colleges, and resort to teaching a portion of the year. There are not to exceed 
a dozen graduates, including College, Normal and High School, among* all the 
teachers of this county. The balance of the list teach from force of habit, or as 
a "make-shift" for just this term. From just this kind of material are our 
schools supplied with teachers. Yet from among all these classes there may 
be found teachers that excel,' more from an aptitude to teach, or a determina- 
tion to excel and a proper appreciation on their part of the work, than from 
the training afforded by our schools. I mean just this: that our system of edu- 
cation is defective, from the primary school to the college. The multiplicity 
of studies and the eagerness of both scholars and teachers to revel in the higher 
branches at the expense of thorough elementary instruction is the rule rather 
than the exception. The written examinations tell the mournful story of an 
ill-advised system of instruction ; and should the county superintendent adhere 
to a rigid. standard of qualification in orthography, only so far as to require the 
proper use of capitals and correct spelling in the written answers, one half of 
those who call themselves "old teachers" would be dismissed from the ranks, 
and at least one-half of the new applicants would be denied certificates. Our 
grievance may be expressed in a single line: Our teachers have not been suffi- 
ciently accustomed to written forms of expression. The remedy lies in written 
reviews and daily topical recitations in writing. They are the best means 
•of acquiring the correct use of language and of determining the scope of the 
subject considered, while it secures a suitable preparation for the trying ordeal 
of the teacher's examination. 

THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 

have limited me to 250 days at $3 per day. The allowance heretofore has been, 
.uniformly, 300 days at $3.50 per day. While the labors of my predecessors 
•compare favorably with those of other counties, still, there have been com- 
plaints that all that was contemplated by the law has not been performed. 
Schools have not all been visited each term ; some schools, it is said, have 
never been visited by the county superintendent The absence of the neces- 
sary record books in the schools, or the negligence on the part of the teachers 
to record the visits made by the superintendent, has caused an erroneous 
impression to obtain in some districts. In my limited experience I have 
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deteoted several omissions on the part of the directors to report the yisifcs made 
by myself the past snmmer. 

In my intercourse with the county at large, I occasionally meet one who 
does not think the county system an improvement upon the old township 
plan. But the number is comparatively small that does not discover economy 
and eflSciency in the uniform supervision contemplated by the county system. 
Still, it must be apparent to all, that such a division of labor is necessary as 
would make it possible for the superintendent to visit all the schools more fre* 
quently than can be done now, especially in the larger counties. School offi- 
cers and teachers desire to have the school visits continued, and speak approv- 
ingly of the benefits derived therefrom. Nowhere have I heard the action of 
the majority of the board justified, which contemplates a neglect of some of the 
duties of the office on my part, and exhibits a spirit of modification on their 
part, of the plain provisions of the law. 

Such petty supererogation as was assumed by a bare majority should not be 
allowed to reflect upon those who were borne down by mere force of numbers ; 
and I desire to record my appreciation of the magnanimity displayed by the 
minority, in behalf of consistency, justice and law. 

THE COMPULSOBY SCHOOL LAW 

has increased the attendance upon the schools by its silent influence upon the 
public mind. The importance of the results, which the law seeks to secure, is 
everywhere recognised; while the law is regarded as incompatible with the 
spirit of free government. No prosecutions, under the law, have come to my 
knowledge during the year. 

THREE-TERMS SCHOOLS 

are becqming popular throughout the rural districts, where they can aflfbrd 
more .than eight months school in a year. There are objections to having a 
vacation in a short term of school. 

UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

I am not aware of any concert of action being had in this county, tending 
toward securing a uniformity of text-books; still the diversity is not so great 
nor so objectionable as the multiplicity and injudicious selections. I pro- 
nounce myself in favor of the "shorter courses of study" for the common dis- 
trict schools. A proper revision and classification of text-books would greatly 
Increase the efficiency of the schools. I shall endeavor to bring the matter 
before the school boards and urge its consideration. No 

INSTITUTES OR TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS 

have been held during the past year. An effort was made four years ago to 
organize a county teacbers' association, to meet semi-annually at Marshall, the 
county seat. Three meetings were appointed from time to time, but the 
attendance lessened at each meeting, and the plan was finally abandoned. 
A project for organizing associations with a division of territory comprising 
three or four towns has been in contemplation. Such a plan would obviate 
the difficulties which overcame the county association, by allowing all the 
teachers in the county to participate. I am pursuaded that something must 
be done speedily, or educational matters in this county will come to a "dead 
lock.'* I shall indulge the hope that I may be able to invite your services to 
this county some time during the year. It is my purpose to meet the teachers 
during the winter term, in the several towns, and occupy an evening at some 
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central sohool-honse in reviewing the fall examinations and institute work. 
Not one-half of the schools visited are furnished with dictionaries belonging to 
the schools. It would seem that no argument is necessary to establish the fact 
that the dictionary is a valuable aid to both scholars and teachers. A few 
teachers seem to have partaken of the same spirit of enterprise of the districts 
employing them, and presume that they can " keep school*' if they do not keep 
a dictionary. About one-half of the schools are without school registers ; a 
source, no doubt, of many irregularities in school reports. About one-fourth 
are practically without black-boards ; but the absence noted was mostly among 
the poorer classes of houses, that doubtless, will soon be replaced by new ones, 
when we may hope this much needed provision will be suitably recognized. 
Comparatively few of the schools have globes or maps; while a greater number 
have thrown away money upon multiplication charts. 

SCHOOLS. 

There are 165 school districts in this county, with 177 school buildings. Of 
these 137 are frame, 32 brick, 5 stone, 1 gravel, and 2 log. The new buildings 
constructed during the year areas follows: Albion village, one brick ward 
school' building, which completes the design for the present, and will afford 
ample accommodations for many years to come. Tekonsha village, one brick, 
union school building, a creditable structure, valued at ten thousand dollars* 
Marengo fractional district No. 2 has completed a fine brick, seating 60 pupils, 
at a cost, including lot, of $2,500. Con vis district No. 6, a frame, seating 60 
pupilsj expense 1900. Lee district No. 8, frac'l, frame, 75 pupils, expense 
$1,000. Albion district No. 3, frac'l, frame, 50 pupils, valued $800. New- 
ton district No. 5, frame, seats 64 pupils, valued $1,200. 
• Not having visited all the districts in the county, I may have omitted some 
that deserve mention here. Marshal district No. 3 leads off in the completeness 
of its school appointments. The school-house is tastefully painted and well 
furnished. The grounds are graded and substantially fenced. Choice shade 
trees are abundant and well arranged. 

In concluding this, my first report, which embraces a period of eight months 
previous to my official connection with this oflBce, I must beg your indulgence 
for the omision of several statistical items which would have added interest to 
this document. The difficulties attending the procuring of these items were 
not anticipated; and I have delayed forwarding what might have been 
dispatched earlier in the hope that special effort would procure the information 
so much desired. 



CASS COUNTY.— Samuel Johnsok, Sup't. 

I herewith submit the following report, for that part of the school year in 
which I have superintended the school interests of this county. 

My first work after receiving my appointment was to arrange for the spring 
examinations. Classes were large, and the schools were all supplied with, at 
least, average teachers. 

I was surprised to find so many persons who have been engaged in teaching 
several terms, quite deficient in the first principles of the branches taught. In 
my examinations I have given special attention to a thorough knowledge of 
these, and have endeavored to impress upon candidates the absolute necessity 
of such knowledge. 
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I am glad to report, that those whom I have examined the secoDd time give 
evidence of improvement in this direction. 

I have held public examinations in each of the townships of the county, and 
office examinations on Saturdays when candidates have presented themselves.. 
I cannot say that I favor office examinations. Parties are often careless about 
attending the public inspections and then present themselves on office days, to 
their convenience perhaps, but taking the time that the superintendent ought 
to devote to other and more properly office work. 

I have examined 152 persons for certificates. Of this number J.24 received' 
3d grade, 8 second, and 2 first grade certificates, — rejected 18. 

I have not contented myself with an examination in the text books simply;; 
but have given attention to school organization, discipline, best methods of 
giving instruction, etc., and have persistently pressed upon the attention of 
teachers the necessity of their doing something to better the condition of school 
houses and grounds, and create and advance public opiniQu in reference to 
improvements in these regards. 

I believe that live teachers, by personal effort with district boards and patrons 
of the school, can do more toward securing conveniences and apparatus for our 
schools than any and all other agencies combined. 

I have given general notice that I would grant first grade certificates only to 
those who honorably earn them by passing a satisfactory examination and show 
themselves to be ** mas.ters of the situation '* in the school-room. 

A number oi new houses have been built during the summer. They are 
generally first-class buildings and furnished with the modern seats ^and appli- 
ances. We have still many very poor houses, illy supplied with facilities for 
school work; but the spirit of improvement will assert itself more and more 
until the people are moved to action — then " shall the old give way for the new.*' 

I have visited nearly all of the districts in the county during the summer 
and fall. When schools have not been in session, I have made it my rule to 
call on the district officers and learn of the success of the teacher — the wants of 
the district, etc. My visits have necessarily been brief, but I trust to have 
more time to devote to this work in the future. 

No part of the superintendent's work (it seems to me) is of more importance 
than the visitation of the schools. In this way, only, can the ability of the 
teacher to instruct, to plan with discretion, to govern wisely, be determined. 

In this connection I desire to record my grateful appreciation of the cordi- 
ality with which I have been received by teachers and people. 

There has been quite a strong opposition in this county to the superintend- 
ency system since its inception. I think I am safe in the assertion, however, 
that this opposition has always been in the minority. The main obj^^ction 
urged is the increased expense, and that the benefits accruing are not com- 
mensurate with this increased expenditure. Too often, however, those who 
are loudest in their opposition to the plan, have never studied its workings, 
and are not conversant with its advantages; and prejudice rather than reason 
and judgment has pla^'.ed them on the wrong side of this question. Some 
favor the sys?;em; but find fault with its workings. . The machine may be 
perfect — never so nicely adjusted, and yet fail unless the operator understands 
its different parts and complications; knows when, where and how to exert 
the power, and has the time 'dXiiXfacdities with which to do all this. So with 
the supefinteudency — blame not the system; but the powers that be, who 
largely control its workings. 
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It IB my conviction that the superintendency system is growing in favor with 
the people of this county, and that narrowness and prejudice are giving way 
•to broader and better views of the plan. •* 

The "Compulsory School Law*' is "of no effect** in this county so far as 
enforcing it is concerned. In some localities its influence "t/j terrorem ** may 
have compelled the attendance of some pupils ; but I do not think it has ever 
materially increased the number of pupils in our schools. 

Teachers quite generally favor the three-terms plan, but in many of the dis- 
tricts the ** good old way ** is adhered to, and the school drags its weary length 
through the heated term, making the daily exercises more and more distasteful 
to both teacher and pupils. I hope to be able to so present the advantages of 
the three-terms plan that the people shall see its utility and adopt it. 

I find a great variety of text-books in our schools. Indeed it is one of the 
greatest obstacles we have to contend with. I hazard the assertion that with a 
uniformity of text-books and the proper classification which would result, more 
genuine work could be done in one term than in two under the present regime. 

It is much easier to point out the evils resulting from this system, or rattier 
lack of system, than to suggest how it may be changed. I have contented 
myself with making personal effort as I have had opportunity, and I have also 
addressed a circular letter to each of the district boards desiring them to take 
such action as the law has made imperative on their part, but which they too 
often neglect, viz.: to decide what text-books shall be used, and then see that no 
others are introduced. The people must be taught that economy and the suc- 
cessful administration of the schools emphatically demand that this work be 
done. 

I have only met the teachers who have been engaged in the summer schools, 
and I have not found them as a class conversant with school organization and 
discipline. There are noble exceptions, however. Some of our lady teachers 
excel in these regards; but many are deficient. 

There have been no teachers* institutes or meetings held in the county 
during the year. My predecessor in his last report has given the reason for 
this, viz.: the limited time allowed by the Board of Supervisors, who seemed 
unwilling to make any appropriation for institute expenses. 

We cannot, however, atford to go on in this way; we are suffering loss, for 
the value of teachers' institutes, properly managed, cannot well be over-esti- 
mated. From my knowledge of the present Board of Supervisors of this county 
I have confidence to believe that they will be inclined to deal generously in this 
matter when it is properly presented to them. 

Our country schools are almost entirely destitute of aids to instruction. A. 
few have globes, charts and outline maps. I think public sentiment is advanc- 
ing in this direction, and many of the school boards feel the necessity of doing 
lomethiug to supply this felt want. 

I very much regret to report that only about twenty per cent* of our teach- 
ers are subscribers to our home educational journals. This rs not as it should 
be. Our teachers must realize the necessity of special reading to fit them bet- 
ter for special work. I have urged this and shall continue to do so whenever 
I have opportunity. 

I am sorry to report that some of the school boards have not supplied them- 
selves and the school with the needed record books. This is a grave error. I 
have urged teachers to use their influence with school officers to procure the 
proper books, and to be very careful about keeping the required records. 
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Our high school at Dowagiac, Prof. Fish, late of Tecumseh, principal, and 
at Cassopolis, Prof. French, principal, have commenced the new year very aus- 
piciously. .These gentlemen are supported. by a corps of able lady teachers, 
and are doing work that will compare favorably with that of like institutions 
in the State. 

Mr. J. P. Barton, for many years a successful teacher in this county, has 
charge of the school at Vandalia, and is meeting with merited success. A new 
house has been built at a cost of about 14.000. and all the indications assure a 
year of prosperity. 

The Board of Supervisors at their recent session decided to furnish me an 
office in Dowagiac, pay reasonable bills for printing, stationary, and postage, 
and allow me 250 days at $4.00 per day. I desire to record my appreciation of 
the cordial manner with which the members of the board received my report 
to their body, and the liberality which they have shown to this department. 

Summary of Inspectors* Beports from the county of Cass, A. D. 1873 : 

No. of children between 5 and 20 7046 

" " thatattend school 5719 

" months during year by qualified teachers 858 

•< visitsby Snp't ' 150 

" " " Directors 254 

" frame school houses 95, brick 23, log 3 ; total 121 

Total valuation of school houses and lots $119,992 00 

No. of qualified male teachers emploved 98 

** " female " " 168 

Aggregate number of months taught by males 368 

« " " " females 621 

Total wages paid males $16,887 05 

" « " females 15,606 75 

Average wages per month of males 45 86 

" " " females 25 27 

Total resources for the year 58,592 99 

Total indebtedness of districts 6,148 92 

No. of districts in which the several studies are pursued — reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic and geography, 121; grammar, 120; U. S. history, 37; 
algebra, 54; book-keeping, 15 ; geometry, 4; natural philosophy, 16; chem- 
istry, 2 ; physology, 8; drawing, 2; science of government, 2. 



OHABLEVOIX COUNTY.~-John S. Dixon, Sup't. 

In reply to the several items of your circular of May 20th, 1873, 1 make the 
following return: 

1. The county superin tendency has met with no opposition in this county. 
It is, I think, generally admitted to be an improvement upon the township 
system. 

2. The Compulsory School Law has had a decidedly good effect in lessening 
the amount of school vagrancy. This law, in connection with free schools, has 
reduced the number of cases of unnecessary absence from school almost to a 
minimum. 

3. No prosecutions have ever been made. It has always been sufficient for a 
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sohool ofiScer to notify the pareufc of an absent child that such a lav existe 
and would be enforced, if need be. 

4. There is an increasing advocacy of a three-terms school in our villagei 
Norwood and Charlevoix; but it is too early yet for such improvements to b 
adopted in our rural districts. 

6. We are making slow progress towards a uniformity in text bookis. . 
county meeting was called in September to consider the subject. Only thre 
or four towns were represented at the meeting. A committee on text booh 
was appointed, consisting of the sup't and two of the principal teachers. Thi 
committee has not yet made a final report. The subject is not without its dij 
Acuities and requires deliberate, cautious action to secure favorable results. 

6. I am compelled to answer your sixth question in the negative. Few c 
our teachers have had any pievious experience in teaching. One-third df thei 
taught their first school during the past summer. 

7. No Teacher's Institutes or Teacher's Associations have been organized i 
the county. 

8. About one-half the school houses are furnished with a blackboard, tw^ 
are furnished with multiplication charts. One (Charlevoix village), is fui 
nished with two large blackboards and a large wall map of the United Statei 
showing the counties. 

9. One-fourth to one-half pf th^ teachers have, at my suggestion, subscribe 
for educational journals. 

10. They have not. 

11. Unlimited time and $3 per diem. 



f 



CHEBOYGAN COUNTY— Arthtir M. Gbrow, Sup't. 

As this is the first county superintendent's report from Cheboygan county, 
shall be unaole to state the comparative progress of our schools, but will giv 
merely a few statistics. 

Our county, situated as it is on the Straits of Mackinac, is being develops 
very rapidly. The whole number of districts in our county is eleven, and tw 
more are in process of organization at present. It is only about five years sine 
the attention of emigrants or business men was directed to this place. At tha 
time there were only four school districts in the county. We have at presen 
but one graded school in the county — that of Cheboygan village. The cond: 
tion of the schools in general is satisfactory, and in three schools even ver 
good. There is at present and always has been a great want felt for qualifie 
teachers. 

It is difiBcult to induce qualified teachers to come here, as it is the genera 
impression that it is such an out-of-the-way place that the conveniences c 
civilization cannot be procured here ; but they labor under a great mistake 
Our county has ;^ population now of nearly four thousand and increasing ver 
rapidly. During the past year I have granted one first-class, three secon 
class, and six third-class certificates. The people are willing to pay fair sals 
ries for first-class teachers, but it is impossible to obtain them. 

No attention has been paid to the compulsory attendance of children, and ii 
such a new county as ours it will be extremely difficult to enforce it. 

Excepting two, the schools are almost entirely destitute of apparatus othe 

16 
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than blackboards, but the interest in public schools is increasing, and I hope in 
another y^ar to be able to report a greafc improveaaenfc in this respect. 

During the past year a large brick school-honse has been erected in Cheboy- 
gan v^illage, costing eleven thousand dollars. . 

The great variety of text-books used in the schools is one great obstacle to 
the progress of the schools, but this we hope soon to see obviated. 



CLINTON COUNTY— Oliver G. Webster, Sup't. 

I herewith submit my first'report of schools of Clinton county, which musk 
necessarily be brief, from the fact that I did not receive my appointment until 
since the commencement of the present school year. Mr. Payne, my pre- 
decessor, informs me that he found the schools, as far as he visited them, in a 
very excellent condition. The number visited by him during the summer, I 
find by the visitation book, was 6*^*. Number visited by E. Mudge, whose term 
of oflBce expired May 1st, 146; whole number of visitations during the year, 
208. As there were so few schools visited during the summer, it would be 
difiQcult to give any reliable statistics regarding the enrollment or attendance 
of scholars during the year. 

I find, from the record, that 342 applicants were examined during the year, 
of whom 290 were licensed. Number receiving first grade, 20; second grade, 
98 ; third grade, 172. 

There are in Clinton county five graded schools organized under the general 
law as follows : 

Location. Principal. Length or Tebm . 

St. Johns R. E. Bunker _. 10 months 

Ovid S.U.Baker-... 10 *^ 

Maple Bapids S. C.Horr 10 " 

DeWitt Fair ...10 '* 

Elsie Ellen Austin 10 " 

Of the above, St. Johns and Ovid have each a high school department. 
There is in the county one denominational school, located at Westphalia, 
taught by three sisters of charity, supported by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Average attendance of pupils about two hundred. This school is in operation 
ten months. 

In regard to the compulsory school law, I am not prepared to express an 
intelligent opinion, but exjSuperintendent Mudge, who was in the superintend- 
ency before and after the enactment of the law, expresses an opinion that the 
attendance is not materially increased, and I am not able to learn that any 
prosecutions have been made under the law. While there are many young 
teachers who have narrow views regarding school organization and discipline, 
I am happy to state that the examinations just past indicate that a majority 
entertain enlightened and progressive views upon these subiects. 

Conscious of the high responsibility resting upon me as'guardian of the 
schools of the county, it shall be my endeavor to use every instrumentality 
within my reach to awaken new interest and zeal among all who are engaged 
in the work of education. 
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BATON COUNTY— Darius R. Shoop, Sup't. 

I snbmit to you my annual report for the year ending Sept. 1st, 1873. As 
the time in which I have been engaged in the duties of this office has been 
only four months (from May 1st to Sept. 1st), my opportunities for gathering 
facts connected with it have necessarily been limited. 

A brief statement of facts gathered, T herewith present. The whole number 
of school districts in the county are 139; of these 7 have graded. schools: . 

The number of stone school houses - ^._- 1 

«« <* « log << ** 7 

" " « brick " " 13 

" " "frame" " 121 

Whole number of school houses 142 

Number of months taught by male teachers 253 

" " " '« « female " 927 

Whole number of months taught 1,180 

Average price per month paid male teachers $47 28 

" " " " " female " 33 90 

Number of teachers holding 1st grade certificates - 65 

" " *« " 2d * " " 107 

" " " « . 3d " " 185 

Whole number of teachers--. -• 347 

Number of teachers employed at one time .-. 162 

Two new districts have been formed, one in the township of Benton, and 
one in the township of Sunfield, and a beautiful and commodious frame school 
house, with patent seats, has been erected at Millett Station in the town of 
Delta. This is one of the finest common district school-houses I have ever 
Been, and reflects credit upon the enterpri'se, good taste, and sound judgment 
of both the district officers and the people. 

I visited every school in the county during the summer but five. Of these, 
one had no school during the summer; another kept about two weeks and 
closed ; a third kept a short term and closed one week before I called ; and of 
the remaining two, upon one I called twice, and ♦upon the other three times; 
but, from some untoward circumstances school was not kept on the days upon 
which I called. 

Our board of supervisors allow me 250 days at $4.00 per day, take a lively 
interest in the superintendent's reports, and heartily co-operate with me in my 
work. 

Public sentiipent is gradually growing more favorable to the County Super- 
intendency sjslem, and at the present time is about equally divided on the 
question of its utility. 

The Compulsory School Law is practically a dead letter. In only a few dis- 
tricts have attempts been made to enforce it; and no prosecutions, so far as I 
know, have been made. I have advocated a change from the old plan of two 
terms to one of three terms during the year, viz.: a fall term of 2^ or 2 months. 
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a winter term of 4 months, and aBpring term of 2| or 2 months, and also the 
plan of hiring the teacher on trial the first term, with the understanding that 
if successful, he or she will be retained during the year. I find the teachers 
generally favorable to this change. A few districts have also adopted it, except 
hiring their teachers conditionally for the year. But I apprehend that it will 
take years of patient work in this direction, before all our district boards will 
be convinced of its superiority over the present plan. 

No Teachers' Institutes have been held during the year. We have, however, 
a Teachers' Association, which holds its sessions semi-annually. These ses- 
sions were largely attended during the year, and animated discussions upon 
methods of teaching, of government, and of awakening and keeping up an 
interest in the school, were entered into by many of the teachers. A teachers' 
experience meeting was a new and profitable fe^ure of our last meeting. 

A uniform set of text books were recommended last spring by the committee, 
appointed to that task by our association. I hope, with the co-operation of the 
teachers, soon to secure this very desirable end. 

Most of our schools have records, dictionaries and blackboards; but only a 
few of them have globes, outline maps, dissected card boards, or other needed 
school apparatus. 

The earnest co-operation of district boards, teachers and superintendents, 
would soon bring our schools up to a high state of proficiency. 



GENESEE COUNTY— Cornelius A. Goweb, Sup't. 

I have the honor to submit herewith my third annual report of the condition 
of the schools of Genesee county. 

During the past year I have made 240 official visits to schools, held office 
examinations Saturday of each week, and held 26 examinations at different 
points in the county. I have examined 335 teachers, refusing to license 50, 
and granting 6 first grade certificates, 49 second grade, and 230 third grade. 

The number of districts has been diminished one. The number of scholars 
has increased 100, making the total school census nearly 12,000. The amount 
paid for teachers' wages is about $4,000 in excess over last year for the same 
number of months. This increase is due mostly to the larger salaries paid 
teachers in the graded schools, the wages of district teachers remaining about 
the same as last year. 

Becognizing the fact that children should be tanght those things while 
young which they ought to know when they become men and women, I have 
given notice to my teachers that in examinations subsequent to January 1^ 
1874, 1 shall require of all teachers a knowledge of U. S. history and science 
of government, in addition to branches previously demanded. I shall also 
require in future examinations a knowledge of the school law of Michigan, so 
far as it pertains to the rights and duties of teachers, hoping thus to prevent 
the recurrence of a class of very perplexing difficulties which have heretofore 
occurred on account of ignorance upon this subject. 

I have endeavored each year to make a specialty of some particular depart- 
ment of my work, and the result seems to commend the wisdom of the course. 
We have a much better qualified corps of teachers than two years ago, a 
uniformity of text-books, outline maps, globes, etc. 
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One of the greatest drawbacks to the saccess of our school system in this 
county is the great number of small districts. As you will see by reference to 
the maps of school districts, upon the inspectors* reports, many of our districts 
are not only small, but are also of such a shape as to accommodate but poorly 
large numbers of the pupils. 

In reply to questions which you have desired answered,! will say that public 
sentiment in this county was opposed to the system of county superintendency 
at the beginning, and has remained so to this day, This antipathy is, I think, 
gradually — very gradually — wearing away. The principal objections made to 
the system are that it increases school taxes by placing the standard of teach- 
ers' qualifications unnecessarily high, and thus driving many good teachers 
from the ranks, and also that it is a one-manpower. 

I have heard of a few cases wliere parents have put their children into school 
through fear of the compulsory school law, but no prosecutions have been made, 
to my knowledge, and I think it has not materially affected the aggregate 
attendance upon the schools. 

Neither the teachers nor the people, as a whole, are m favor of a three-terms' 
school, the teachers preferring to have two long terms rather than three short 
ones, and the people being timid as to innovations upon " the way they did 
when we were boys.'* 

Those districts, however, that have adopted the three-terms policy — about 
one-fourth the entire number — are pleased with the result. 

Two years ago, as a result of a mass meeting called to consider the subject, a 
uniformity of books was declared desirable, and a list adopted. ISTow nearly 
three-fourths of the districts in the county are using the books recommended. 

The great majority of our teachers have been in attendance upon some 
normal class at least one term during the past year, and have enlightened views 
upon school organization and government. Very many, however, fail either 
through indifference or a lack of natural ability to produce those results which 
we have a right to expect. Normal classes have been formed, fall and spring, 
in the Union schools at Flint, Fenton and Flushing, also at Fenton seminary, 
which have done excellent work. 

About one-third of our schools are supplied with outline maps, one-half with 
dictionaries, one-tenth with globes, and a few with word-method charts, 
numerical frames, etc. 

One-third of my teachers take a home educational journal. The districts are 
mostly supplied with record books! 

The Board of Supervisors have allowed me five dollars per day for three 
hundred days each year since I have held the office. 

With the hearty co-operation of teachers and school officers in efforts to 
elevate the standard of our schools^i made possible and demanded by the intel* 
ligence and energy of the inhabitants of this county, we hope, at least, to keep 
pace with our sister counties in the good work before us. 



GRAND TRAVERSE COUNTY— Elisha P. Ladd, Sup't. 

There have been eight school districts organized in this county during the 
last school year, and one township, that of Fife Lake, in which five of the new 
districts are situated; two are in the township of Paradise, from which the 
territory forming Fife Lake was detached, and one in Peninsula. The terri- 
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tory now comprising the two townships of Fife Lake and Paradise contained 
but four school districts one year ago, but now has eleven, in seven of which 
schools were maintained the legal number of months, with fair prospect of a 
school in each the current year. So much for the advent of the " iron horse." 

There are fifty-one school district organizations in the county, in forty-seven 
of whioh schools were in session the number of months required by law — thirty- 
three two terms each and fourteen but one term each. 

Four of the districts have had no schools; in three of them the organization 
was effected too late for a three months' term. There were 1,625 children 
reported between five and twenty years of age, and 680 between eight and four- 
teen, and 1,432 enrolled in the schools. 

Number of teachers employed in all the schools of the county for the year, 
88 ; 14 males and 74 females. Number of months of school, 294|. Nnniber of 
months taught by male teachers, 54f. Number of months taught by female 
teachers, 239^. Amount of wages paid male teachers, $2,763 85. Amount of 
wages paid female teachers, $5,729 37. Total amouut of wages paid teachers, 
$8,493 22. The average wages of male teachers for the year is $50 48 per 
month, and for females, $23 92. This difference is due mainly to the differ- 
ence in the size and advancement of the winter and summer schools, and partly 
by the "boarding around " system, which prevails far more in summer than in 
winter, and no account being made of the board of those "boarding around." 

There are at present 42 school-houses in the county, 17 frame and 25 con- 
structed of logs or square timber; the majonty of them comfortable, well 
lighted and quite cheerful rooms. Total value of school buildings and lots, 
$10,834. Expenditure for school purposes for the year, $12,069 92. Moneys 
on hand September 1, 1873, $1,351 80. Indebtedness same date, $641 10. 
Moneys on hand over indebtedness, $710 70. 

I have held but one series of examinations during the time embraced in this 
report, viz.: from the first of November, 1872, to the end of the school year 
September 1, 1873. 71 certificates have been given during this timie, 10 of the 
first, 20 of the second, and 41 of the third grade. 

VISITING SCHOOLS. 

I have endeavored to visit every school once each term, but circumstances in 
some instances have prevented, sucb as a school having a vacation at the time 
of my visit, a short term having closed before reaching them. Number of 
visits to the schools is 84, being a little more than one visit to each term of 
school, there having been 81 terms, including the three terms of the Traverse 
City graded school. 

LIBRARIES. 

One new township library has been organized and put in running order 
since my last report, with 47 books, costing $84, which comprises all the addi- 
tion that has been made to the township libraries during the year. The whole 
number of volumes in all the town libraries in the county is 467: Blair, 200; 
Traverse, 220 ; Whitewater, 47. 

In reply to your circular of May last, I have to say: 

1. In regard to the county superintendency system. It has never 
encountered any real opposition, neither has it received that cordial support 
and encouragement to which its importance justly entitles it. Still, the 
apparent feeling and expressed sentiment in regard to it seem to have been 
rather favorable than otherwise. If any dissatisfaction hm ever been enter- 
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talced toward it, it has been in consequence of the expense. At the inaugura- 
tion of the system the Board of Supervisors fixed the compensation of the 
Superintendent at $4 per day, which continued until the October session of the 
board in 1870, when a general onslaught upon the salaries of all the county 
oflBcers was made. The snperintendency was put down to the minimum fixed 
by law, $3 per day, to take effect January 1, 1871, at which figure it continued 
until October, 1872, when a resolution was passed by the board to allow him 
his expenses in addition to the three dollars; that continued one year, i. «., up 
to this fall session, when it was rescinded and $4 a day allowed. 

2. Compulsory School Law. To what extent this law has increased the 
attendance upon the schools is difficult to determine. In some localities and 
with a certain class of people its influence is apparent, in an increased attend- 
ance of a very backward set of children, who appear to have been much neg- 
lected. But few, however, need any such constraining influence or spur to urge 
them to avail themselves of the benefits of the free schools for their children. 
Of course, there are some in most communities that do not appreciate the 
benefits of an education, and who need some incentive to action in that direc- 
tion; in fact, need coercion ; but in this county such a state of things is the 
exception and not the rule. 

3. No prosecutions have been made under the compulsory school law. As 
there is manifested no opposition to it, nor disposition to evade it, there is no 
necessity for prosecution. A general willingness to the extent of ability to 
conform to its requirements precludes the necessity for prosecution. Even 
where there is any failure, it is more attributable to inability than design. 
There are but few who do not do more than the law requires, and who do not 
tax themselves to the extent of their ability to support schools and to keep 
their children in them. 

4. The three-ttrm system. There is but little thought expended upon the 
subject. Most of the districts are able to support but two terms a year, and 
the spring and summer term is usually closed early in July. Some new dis- 
tricts in sparsely settled parts of the county have but one term, which is some- 
times protracted into midsummer; but it is generally conceded that it is of 
little use to continue the sessions through fhe two hot summer months. 

6. There has been considerable effort on the part of teachers, and by some 
district boards to establish a uniformity of text-books, but generally with little 
success. It is rather difficult to enforce the use of a prescribed list of text- 
books in schools that are constantly received accessions to their numbers 
of strangers bringing text-books with them in use whence they came, and too 
poor or unwilling to incur the expense of procuring new, so they are permitted 
to use what they have ; hence, in some instances where a uniformity has once 
been established, a diversity again prevails. But in the older settlements, and 
more advanced schools, the necessity of a uniformity is fully realized and 
readily conformed to. 

6. Many of our teachers have enlightened views of school organization and 
discipline and are earnest, efficient, and successful teachers, and will, I am per- 
suaded, compare favorably with the teachers in the older counties ; and from 
what I am able to learn, I think we have as large a percentage of efficient 
teachers as in many of the older sections of the State. Traverse City graded 
school and Benzonia college school are doing a good work in the way of pre- 
paring teachers for this new region of country, and have already furnished us 
with many excellent teachers. 
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. 7. Teachers* Institutes* We have never had the benefit of but one Teachers' 
Institute, and that wad of short duration, conducted by Mr. Blake, the first 
county superintendent, some five years since at Traverse City. State Superin- 
tendent 0. Hosford appointed one at Traverse City one year ago, which in 
consequence of much sickness prevailing, was postponed. We hope to be able 
to hold one next fall, shall make an early effort to secure an appointment, and 
awaken a lively interest in its behalf. 

8. All the school-rooms in the county are furnished with blackboards, some 
poor and small, and a majority of them are supplied with the National Busi- 
ness and Multiplication Charts, some three or four with wall maps, — some two 
or three with globes, and one \^ith a fine Tellurian, — that at Old Mission, a 
number have pictures, mottoes, and dictionaries. But the supply of proper 
aids to instruction is very meagre in every town in the county. 

9. A majority of our teachers have access to the "Michigan Teacher,*' as 
over thirty copies are taken; and in a number of instances, one copy serves 
for several. This popular educational journal is highly appreciated, and ia 
accomplishing much good. I have made no effort to circulate any other, as 
very few, if any, would be willing to incur the expense of more than one, and I 
consider this as good, if not the best of any with which I am acquainted. 

10. The school boards have not generally supplied themselves and the schools 
with the needed record books; in fact, but few have done so; teachers gener- 
ally furnishing their own record books. 

11. The supervisors allow me four dollars per day — and allow me to regulate 
the time to suit myself. 



GRATIOT COUNTY.— Giles T. Brown, Sup't. 

On the first of May last, after a respite of two years, I again assumed the 
labors of the county superin tendency. I found educational matters, with a few 
exceptions, about as 1 left them. But I missed the earnest faces of a large 
number of the most enthusiastic and self-sacrificing of my old teachers, and 
found in their place a younger and less experienced class. Of many of them it 
may be said that, whatever other disadvantages they may labor under, their 
age has not yet diminished their vigor. But they are all willing and anxious 
to improve every opportunity, and make the most of their limited advantages 
to prepare for their work. And it is almost discouraging to think that a major- 
ity of them will scarcely more than be prepared for their work, before some 
new field of labor will open to those of the one sex, and a new sphere of life to 
those of the other, and.we must again go through the slow and toilsome pro- 
cess of talking, lecturing, drilling and educating another class up to a proper 
fitness for the important work of the teacher. 

Superintendents of older and wealthier counties can hardly comprehend 
how difiScult the labor, how arduous and continuous the struggle, required to 
keep up a supply of qualified teachers in a county not possessing the advan- 
tages of union schools, where teachers may complete their preparations; and 
especially in a new county, where most of the young people are pecuniarily 
unable to go abroad to obtain an education. We find that persons, possessing 
no other qualifications than those obtained at ^ district school, are apt to have 
but very poor facilities for teaching. And it is more surprising, that our 
schools are as good as they are, than it would be, if they were much poorer; 
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and tli^ir prosperous condition can be afctribnted only to the deep-seated and 
permanent interest felt among teachers and people generally, in the cause of 
edncatioii. 

As a substitute, though not an equivalent, for normal training, we hold, 
semi-annually, spring and fall, a ?iSQ week's Normal Institute. When I com- 
menced these Institutes, in 1867, it was without the design of continuing 
them any great length of time; but the necessity of the case has compelled 
their continuance, until they have become quite a permanent institution,^- 
teachers and people expecting their semi-annual recurrence as a matter of 
course. And among the superin^endent's official qualifications, his ability to 
conduct these Institutes successfully is not considered as the least. But our 
prospects in this respect are brightening, as we hereafter shall have three 
graded schools — in St. Louis, Alma and Ithaca, with competent men in charge 
of them as principals; which will give teachei'S from the rural districts oppor- 
tunities that they have never before enjoyed. 

We have a County Teachers' Association, which, with much labor and 
difficulty, I organized in 1867, .with no other help than what could be given by 
a few interested teachers, nearly all of whom were totally inexperienced in the 
exercises of such an institution. 

To show that our people are not parsimonious, and that we are advancing, 
in some respecta, at least, I might refer to the item in my report of 1867, in 
regard to school-houses. I then reported 61 log and 24 frame, giving a total 
of 85. We now have 68 frame school-houses and 28 log ones; which shows 
some improvement in that direction. And this improvement is more than the 
figures themselves are able fully to show; for our school-liouses are, almost 
without exception, large, neat and conveniently arranged. I haye visited 
several other counties of the State within the past year, without failing to 
observe their school-houses; and to say that the school-houses of Gratiot 
county compare favorable with those of other counties, would hardly be saying 
enough in their favor. But I am sorry to be compelled tt) add, that most of 
them are unfenced ; and, except in a few cases where Nature, a century ago, 
more or less, anticipated their wants, they are entirely destitute of shade trees. 
And even the trees which Nature has provided hold a very uncertain tenure 
to the soil, and instead of being thinned out, trimmed and left to be aii^ orna- 
ment to the school grounds, and a blessing to the community, will probably 
soon disappear before the sharp ax and strong arm Of some enterprising (?) 
district officer, whose idea of improvement is the demolishment of the forest. 
We have held, in years past, so close and severe a contest with the " woods," 
that we have grown to act as if every man had been sworn in boyhood, upon 
his father's knee, to hold an eternal hatred against that part of the vegetable 
world known as t^ees. 

As to the points mentioned in your circular I would state ; — 

1, In regard to the county superintendency as a system, I think the public 
sentiment in the county is, and has been at all times, generally favorable. 
Any little opposition that has ever been manifested, can be attributed more to 
some personal matter, or pique against the superintendent as an individual, 
than to any real objection, or evfu aversion to the system ; and at that, has 
been too slight to be considered. 

S. The compulsory school law has made no perceptible increase in the 
attendance upon our schools. 

17 
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3. No prosecutions made or commenced under that law; and no attention • 

paid to it, except publishing the required notice; and I doubt, if, in all cases, 
even that has been done. 

4. In the rural districts the three-terms pl^i has not been generally adopted ; 
but the prevailing opinion among teachers and people is fast becoming in 
favor of it. In the villages the schools are divided into three terms. 

5. In about two-thirds of the schools the text-books are uniform, or nearly 
so. There has been no effort made to secure a uniformity within the last three 
or four years. No subject seems so distasteful to our people, or raises their 
opposition quieter, than the one of text-books, when the slightest change is 
mentioned. I beliete the Legislature might relieve us in this respect. I know 
of no other reliable source to which we can look for help. 

6. Our teachers generally have enlightened views on school management and 
discipline. 

8. We have had two meetings of the County Teachers' Association during 
the year, and two terms of five weeks each of the normal class, mentioned in 
another part of this report. 

8. The schools are not generally furnished with aids to instruction. About 
one-tenth of them have outline maps and a few charts. 

9. About one teacher in ten subscribe for one of the home educational 
periodicals. 

10. School boards generally have not supplied themselves nor the schools 
with the needed record books. 

The Board of Supervisors, at their October meeting, increased the allowance 
of my time to 250 days at 14.00 per diem ; which, considered as an action fav- 
oring the cause of education, is perfectly characteristic, not only of the super- 
visors, but of the people of this county generally. 

GRATIOT COUNTY. 

The following is the report of D. D. Hamilton, late superintendent in Gratiot 
county, made at the close of his term of otiice, May 1, 1873: 

The schools of Gratiot have done very well the past year. Several new dis- 
tricts have been formed in the county since last fall. There are now over one 
hundred districts in the county, I believe. Six districts had no school last 
summer, and four last winter, for various reasons. Twelve new school-houses 
were built last yearj costing from $500 to $1,000 each. Two districts received 
$:;^50 each from the relief fund at Detroit to aid them in rebuilding houses lost 
t>j the fire of October 1871, for which the people were very thanktul. 

I granted during the past year, 21 first grade certificates, 69 second grade, 
and 124 third grade — total, 214, — and I refused certificates to 25 applicants. 

I taught a teachers' class at Ithaca five weeks last fall, and the same length 
of time this spring. Between 40 and 50 students attended each term. We 
need several union schools in this county to prepare teachers for their work. 

Hon. O.Hosford and Prof. Bellows held an institute at Ithaca last fall. Mor© 
than eighty teachers attended it, and thej were highly pleased and instructed 
thereby. 

I visited all the schools in the county last summer and again this winter and 
some of them two or three times. I made over 200 visits during the year, 
spending from one-fourth to one-half day in each visit, counseling and aiding 
teachers and scholars. 
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In school-houses I douofc not Gratiot will compare favorably with any new 
county in the State, and it will probably excel some of the older counties. 

There was, including teachers' board, and excluding books, etc., more than 
130,000 expended for the schools of Gratiot the past year. 

The people in some districts seem to appreciate good, faithful, live teachers, 
and are ready and willing to pay tliem well for their arduous labors, Some , 
ladies got from $25 to $40 per month the past winter. Some districis pre- * 
fer to pay a good teacher high wages than have a poor one for nothing; but 
others complain of teachers' wages, hirp cheap, poor teachers, and then gi^umble 
because they have poor schools. I found the work of county superintendent 
arduous, but pleasant and protitable to body and mind. 

D. D. HAMILTON. 



HILLSDALE COUNTY.— Charles R. Coryell, Sup't. 

Superintendent Botsford was obliged to resign the office of county superin- 
tendent on account of ill health. There was a general regret among the 
friends of education throughout the county, and none regretted it more than 
myself; for I knew he had labored earnestly, faithfully, and efficiently in 
advancing the cause of education in the county and State. 

It was with the greatest reluctance that I consented to assume the duties of 
the office, for I knew there were great responsibilities resting upon the officer. 

1 entered upon the duties of the office on the 21st of November, 1872. My 
report will be brief, as I did not receive the circulars of the State superintend- 
ent till after my report should have been rendered. 

Number of public schools in the county 170; number of private or select 
schools, 6; number of graded schools employing two or more teachers, 12; 
number oF teachers employed at one timain the winter, 201; in the summer, 
199; number of school houses, 174, of which 126vare frame, 36 brick, 1^ stone, 

2 log, and 1 new district without a house. 

One new district has been organized during the year. The estimated value 
of buildings and lots, $248,995. !N umber of children in the county between 
the ages of five and twenty, 10,243. Whole number enrolled in the public 
schools during the year, 8,725. 

There was paid to teachers during the year the sum of $41,362 39; of 
which male teachers received $18,432 97, and female teachers $22,929 42. 
Whole number of certificates granted, 335 ; of which, 11 were of the first grade, 
80 second grade, and 244 third grade, and one normal. Number rejected, 47. 
A knowledge of tJ. S. History was required for certificate of lowest grade. 

I visited i80 schools last winter and spring, some more that once — failed to 
visit 21 on account of schools being closed from sickness or expiration of the 
term. Number of visits during the summer, 108. By tbe^way, I notice the 
directors and inspectors in their reports do not give me credit for all my visits. 

LIBRARIES. 

I 

The reports from townships show 42 volumes added to the libraries of the 
county. The whole number of volumes in all the district libraries, 1,891. One 
township, 100 — total, 1,991, — two townships, Jonesville and Hillsdale not 
reporting; $121 00 reported expended for books, and $353 08 received for 
library money, city and three towns not reporting. 
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ANSWERS TO CIRCULAR. 

1. Not popalar with tlie majority, because there is more work than one man 
can do ^el). 

2. Some attention is paid to the Compulsory School Law, but I cannot stat^ 
.to what extent it has increased the attendance upon the schools. It has 
spurred qp those that needed some incentive. 

8. No prosecutions in the county. 

4. Many districts have adopted it. The number is increasing. Probably 
one-fourth favor the three-terms school. 

5. The vigorous and popular movement made during the summer and fall 
of 1871, and the active efforts of superintendents since that time, have pro- 
duced very desirable results, and at the progress now making, almost complete 
uniformity can be reported soon. 

6. Medium. The disposition to become enlightened is increasing to a very 
gratifying extent. 

7. Only one County Institute was held; that in Allen last spring. That 
was well attended. Besults satisfactory. No normal class organized. No 
organized association in the county. 

8. No district supplied as every district should be. Most houses have fair 
blackboards, a few have a globe, some have maps and charts; a majority of dis- 
tricts have a dictionary. 

9. A number are subscribers to educational periodicals. Quite a number 
own professional books. 

10. Only a few districts refuse to supply themselves with suitable registers. 

11. Time not limited, pay $4.00 per day till May last. 

In closing this report 1 wish to express my acknowledgments to those who 
have extended to me courtesies and generous hospitalities, which have greatly 
aided and encouraged me. 



HOUGHTON COUNTY— Thomas L. Chadboubnb, Sup't. 

Since the first day of May last, when my term of office began, I have held 
three public examinations in the county, one each in the townships of Portage, 
Hancock and Calumet. The number of applicants at each of these examina- 
tions was from nine to twelve. No other public examinations were found nec- 
essary, as outside of these townships there are few teachers whose convenience 
is not best consulted by attendance for examination at one of the above named 
townships, or at the superintendent's oflBce. 

As the result of public and office examinations, I have licensed one teacher 
of the first grade, eight of the second, nineteen of the third; have rejected six 
applicants, and renewed two certificates, one of which was granted by my 
predecessor in office, and one by the superintendent of another county, ^ 

My predecessor, the Rev. Mr. Hollister, from Sept. 1, 1873:, up to the begin- 
ning of my incumbency, issued two certificates of the first grade, three of the 
second, and seventeen of the third. 
, No certificate has been revoked or suspended. 

I have made but few visits tp the schools of the county, intending to more 
thoroughly perform this important part of my duties during the present winter- 
There are seven graded schools in the county, only three of which hava a^ 
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high school department, viz.: those in the villages of Houghton and Hancock, 
and that in the township of Calumet. 

With the exception of the Houghton High' School, they are all organized 
under the general law. 

Tlie lattef is, so far as a very limited acquaintance with similar schools dse-' 
where in the State enables rae to judge, well provided with aids to higher 
instruction in the form of electrical and philosophical apparatus for experi- 
linent and illustration. 

I have never heard of a single prosecution under the compulsory school law. 
That an enforcement 6f it would be salutary in the case of the schools of this 
countyy some of the inspectors' reports forwarded to you will, I think,' plainly 
show. 

in all but a few of the smaller district schools, instruction is given for ten 
months in the year. 

Some effort has been made towards securing substantial uniformity of text- 
books in the different schools, but much more should in my opinion be done, 
if for no other reason, because that part of our population which sends to 
school the great majority of pupils, is constantly moving about from one school 
district to another. 

Your suggestion that a State Institute be held here is a most excellent one. 
In my opinion it would have a marked effect in stimulating and renewing 
interest in the cause of education on the part of both teachers and citizens. I 
would recommend that it be held in the latter part of August, if possible, as at 
that time such of our teachers as may spend the summer vacation away from 
home, will have returned. Even local institutes have rarely been held here. 
We are isolated and need the invigorating influence which a State Institute, 
pr^ided over by the chief of the educational department, would be sure to 
iuspireb 

The county superintendency system is, so far as I am informed, very favor- 
ably regarded by our people. Its manifest advantages in securing concentra- 
tion of responsibility and uniformity of qualification commend it especially to 
those who have experienced the uncertainties and embarrassments of the former 
plan. The compensation of my predecessor was fixed at the maximum allowed 
by law, viz.: five dollars per day. 

It is a matter of great regret to me that I have felt obliged to tender my res- 
ignation. Every month's experience has convinced me that it is worse than 
useless to hold an office so important, devoting t'o it so little time as I am able 
to spare from my professional employment. The most imperative of the duties 
of the superintendency is the very one which I am least able to discharge, viz.: 
frequently visiting the schools. I trust, at least, that what I have found time 
to do'f hafi not been ill done. 



HTJROlSr COUNTY— Michael N. Mugan, Sup't. 

Since i*eceiving the appointment to the office of superintendent of schools in 
fiuron county (August 4:th), I have been quite busy in the discharge of my 
duties, having but little time to inquire particularly into my predecessor's work; 
therefore, this report must necessarily be imperfect. 

As 1 commenced the work I found a great deal to do. Schools wanted visit- 
ing, teachers' reports came pouring in to be fixed up for publication, Honor 
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Cards to be filled out and disfcribnted by mail araong worthy papils, and a 
series of teachers' examinations to be held throughout the county. Applica- 
tions for teachers, and information in regard to other school matters, were 
nnmerouSj'thereby creating a large correspondence. 

' VISITATIONS. 

I visited several schools which were in session during the month of August. 
I found these not as they should be. The teachers and the pupils seemed to 
be quite uneasy and inattentive. They came far short of manifesting that 
interest and life which they should have in their work; but there was a reason- 
able excuse, — their terms were too long, the weather was too warm, and the 
attendance jooor, which could not be expected otherwise to be that time of year. 
I took note of these evils, and advised the school officers, personally, to try and 
remedy them another year. 

This fall I have beeu visiting more of the schools, and I find that many of 
the teachers are taking a more lively interest in their work. Many of them 
are becoming cognizant of their responsibility and of the importance of their 
position, — for it is thismost important position in the land, — and are doing much 
in preparing themselves for their noble profession, by studying more thoroughly 
the branches which they teach, reading educational periodicals and what good 
works they can procure on the theory and practice of teaching, and by intro- 
ducing systems and methods in their work where it was all confusion before. 
We hope and trust that this spirit will continue to grow and expand until the 
educational field shall be supplied with a corps of able and etficieut teachers in 
our midst, bearing the motto of excelsior on their banners, to the utter. destruc- 
tion of the fortress of bigotry ^ superstition, and ignorance. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I commenced the fall series of examinations on the 12th of September, and 
held since one in each township in the county. The examinations were prin- 
cipally written — time, from 9 a. m. until *4 p. m. I found a majority of the 
teachers quite young, pretty backward, and with little experience, understand- 
ing comparatively nothing about school organization or school government, 
while a few were pretty well up in their profession. I devoted about five hours 
each day to the examination and one hour to a lecture upon " How to teach." 
Many of the teachers asked ipe the question — Shall we read the Bible in school ? 
I answered, that I was no partisan in religion or politics, that I encouraged a 
moral, scientific and practicable education, and that they could use their own 
discretion about the matter of reading the Bible; advised them to consult the 
school 'boards in reference to it, and if they say read, I say read. Read the 
Bible in the school when.it will do good. 

The whole number of candidates examined since August the 4th is 60. Of 
these 47 received certificates, as follows : Of the first grade 1, of the 2d grade 
6, of the 3d grade 40. In granting many of these certificates I was compelled 
to construe the law liberally, having reference to the necessity of the case, and 
to the natural tact and ability of the candidate, rather than their readiness in 
answering set questions. The schools generally are very backward, and a 
teacher with a very limited education, understanding how to impart well what 
little she does know, is ot^en more successful than one with a better education. 

SCHOOLS. 

There are 23 townships in the county and 57 fully organized districts. The 
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whole number of children in those disfcricfcs, according to the Inspectors' reports, 
is 3,690; and 2.396 attended school^uring the last year, or about 65^ per cent 
of the whole number; 1,263 children, between the ages of 5 and 20 years, living 
in school districts, did not attend school. There are 4 graded, 53 primary, and 
4 select schools. The number of teachers employed was 82; — 25 males and 57 
females. Average number months school during the year, 6.1. Average wages 
of male teachers, $51.15; of female teachers, $33.50. Valuation of school 
property (houses and lots), 135,780. There are 56 district school-hoqses ; 36 
of them are frame, and 20 are bnilt of logs. A majority of these Kouses are 
quite comfortable. Improvements are being made on them from year to year, 
but the great lack is in the direction of school furniture and educational appa- 
ratus. It would be better to have a shorter term of school with these 
necessaries than a longer term without them. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Lack of- uniformity is the great evil justly complained of. After the gr^at 
6re of the fall of 1871 a large number of old and inferior text-books, which had 
been rejected and thrown out from schools in other places, was sent xto and 
distributed among the burni distncts of this county. The poor sufferers were 
glad to receive them, and were grateful to the kind bestowers. But now these 
books are becoming a great detriment to the prosperity of the schools; there 
are so many different kinds that it is impossible to classify the schools so that 
they may work to an advantage. But it lies in the power of the school officers 
to remedy this evil, and I have good reasoh to believe they will do so, and that 
we will have no occasion to complain of this another year. 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW. 

1,263 children of school age, living in school districts, did not attend school 
at all during the last year. Where is our Compulsory School Law ? I heard 
she wedded Mr. Prohibitory liquor law, and had gone off on a wedding tour, 
and probably would not be back until after the next meeting of the Legislature, 
and perhaps not even then ; that they were treated with such indifference that 
they became disheartened and disgusted, and had given up all claims to their 
estate, viz.: the happiness of the people, and both had gone to shed a tear where 
the Whangdoodle mourneth for her lost one. School officers and all those 
who have anv interest in their own welfare, should not have allowed those 
innocent children of Justice to leave our county. They should have been 
kept at home, and made to attend to their own individual business — made to 
aid the good teacher in forming and moulding the minds of the future men 
and women of this State. Soon then we would see thrifty, well-doing, and 
intelligent communities rising up on every side. Soon we would see drunken- 
ness, debauchery, bigotry, ignorance, and superstition overthrown, and happi- 
ness reigning supreme. These children were born to a good and noble purpose, 
but their fathers allow them to sleep too long in the morning to accomplish 
the end for which they were made. 

My SALARY 

is fixed by the Board of Supervisors at 14 per day, and the time limited to 150 
days. I i'eel very grateful to that honorable body for the generous allowance 
and thejtistice which they showed me at their last meeting. 

I PROPOSE 

holding a Teachers^ Institute during the year, visit each school in the county 
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once each term, and give a series of lectures upon the " theory and practice of 
teaching/' in the most prominent places in the coanty. 

IN CONCLUSION, 

I wish to express my most grateful acknowledgment to those who have 
extended to me courtesies and generous hospitalities when on my tour of duty 
through the county; and also to the editor of the Huron County News for the 
use of his columns in promoting the interest of the schools. 



INGHAM COUNTY— Elmer D. North, Sup't. 

As returns from the whole county have not yet been received, I shall be 
obliged to omit statistics in my report. During the past year there has been 
no change worthy of note in the boundaries of districts, except that occasioned 
by the recent formation of one new district. Considerable work has been done 
by way of erecting new buildings and repairing old ones, and the prospects are 
favorable for much greater improvement in that direction next season. The 
people of WiUiamston have voted to build a house worth $15,000. Although 
the village numbers less than one thousand inhabitants^ there is no lack of 
enterprise among them, and the seeming extravagant outlay of money for 
school purposes is fully justified by the rapid growth and future prospects of 
the place. Notwithstanding the improvements that have been made, we have 
at present not less than twenty school-houses wholly unfit for use. The num- 
ber will be somewhat reduced next year, but not to the extent it should be. 

In a lew localities there is a lamentable indifference concerning the coAforts 
and conveniences of the school-room, but a good teacher is considered indis- 
pensable, and will be secured at any reasonable expense. I will instance two 
districts, one in Delhi, the other in Onondaga. The first numbers 124 
scholars, supports two departments during the winter, and one in spring and 
fall. The house and lot are valued at $300. Admitting that to be a fair 
estimate, the lot is worth $275 and the house $25." 

Contrary to one^s expectations, the scholars who attend this school are 
remarkably intelligent and well advanced. They deserve a better house. The 
second district does not differ materially from the first, except that it numbers 
75 pupils, and employs one teacher. Both districts are reckoned among the 
l^ealthie^t in the county, and there is no excuse for the present condition of 
affairs. 

Since my last report I have made 240 visits. With few exceptions I found 
the schools orderly, under good discipline, the scholars well supplied with 
books, and the teachers earnest and enthusiastic in their work. The schools 
are all supplied with registers for keeping the daily attendance, but nine- 
tenths of them are without any suitable apparatus; and the prospects of a 
change for the better in that particular are very dubious. Our school officers 
have pretty generally complied with the requirements of the law in regard to 
text-books. Many worthless works have been thrown aside, and a uniformity 
adopted in nearly every district in the county. 

Considered as a whole, our schools have made fair progress during the past 
year. The number of scholars registered has been greater, and the average 
attendance much letter than heretofore. I have issued nearly one thousand 
''cards of honor" for regular attendance, sickness being the only exception 
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made. I am not aware that any attempt has been made to ienforce the com- 
pulsory school law, although notices have been regularly posted, and I do not 
doubt that it has had an influence to increase the attendance. The three-term 
system is gradually gaining ground, and I trust ere another year closes a large 
majority of our schools will be conducted on that plan. At present we claim 
about one-third. 

I hare held the usual spring and fall examinations throughout the county, 
and office examinations as occasioned required. 317 certificates have been 
granted, as follows : 15 first grade, 34 second grade, and 268 third grade. 

The 8t4inding has been raised 5 per cent for second and third grade; it now 
stands 90 for first, 85 for second, and 75 for third. I think that tJ. S. History 
and Physiology should be added to the requirements for the lowest grade; 
Civil Government to the next higher, and 95 per cent required for the first. 
These changes will be made next year if the condition of the schools requires it. 
As a rule teachers are doing all they can do to meet the wants of our schools. 
Many have procured the proper works, and have made methods of teaching 
and school management a special stndy. 

Conveniences have been very Ihnited for organizing normal classes. Nearly 
:every high school department inthe county has been filled to its utmost capac- 
ity, and many of our teachers have been compelled to go elsewhere for instruc- 
tion. In September I conducted a cla^s at Mason for two weeks. 48 were in 
Attendance, — as many as conld be accommodated. 

My salary has been fixed by the Board of Supervisors at $4.50 per day, — the 
number of days not limited. All necessary allowances have been made for 
postage, stationary, printing, etc. 

The county superintendent system has its opponents in, this county as well 
as elsewhere ; bnt they are comparatively few in number, and I think I may 
safely say that a large majority of them are equally opposed to our present 
free school system. But the mass of our people are earnest and liberal in the 
support of our schools. The present system is still in its infancy, yet good 
results have already been realized, and the future is full of promise. 

A few years hence and the affairs of government and society will devolve 
npon the children of to-day. To them we must look for able men and women, 
who will in their turn give permanence to our free institutions and character 
to onr nation. If morality, education, and general intelligence prevail we have 
everything to hope for; but if vice and ignorance prevail we have everything 
to lear. The history of the past is before us. The dark age of our own 
national existence teachf'S us that our safety depends on the general intelli- 
gence of the people. '' In the unc ducated ballot is found the nation's greatest 
danger; bat in the educated ballot is the nation's tower of strength." 



IONIA COUNTY.— WiLBEB H. MooK, Sup't. 

My duties as County Superintendent commenced on the first of May last 
Since that time I have held an examination in every township in the county, 
beside alternate Saturdays at Ionia, and have visited all of the schools in seve- 
ral of them and expect to visit the rest during the present winter. I have 
examined about 5J50 candidates; granting 203 certificates, of which 9 were of 
the first grade, 19 of the second, and 175 of the third. 

The whole number of districts in the county at present is 142 > three new 

18 
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ones having been organized during the past year. The whole number of teach- 
ers employed in the county is about 160. There seems to be considerable op- 
position to the system of county superin tendency here, owing partly, I think, 
to the frequent changes in the office in this county; there having been no less 
than five different ones to perform the duties of the office prior to the first of 
May last. But I think the opposition is diminishing and, it is to be hoped, 
will soon entirely disappear. 

Several old, dilapida^d school-houses have given place to new and commo- 
dious ones, furnished with iron-framed seats and desks, and the prospects are 
fair for more of the same kind the coming year. The people of Saranac are 
just completing a large brick school building at a cost of $15,500, with the 
expectation of commencing school about the 20th of January. At Portland, 
too, the people have provided for the further convenience and comfort of their 
children by building a fine new house and furnishing it with patent seats of 
Portland manufacture. 

The schools of Ionia city are in a very flourishing condition, under the super- 
vision of Prof. J. W. Ewing. Many of our most successful teachers attend the 
normal class connected with the Ionia High (School, and receive much benefit 
from the instruction of Prof. Ewing, whose long experience as a tedcher rend- 
ers him in every way eminently qualified to advise.and instruct others. 

There is a great lack of uniformity of text-books in many of our district 
schools, and not a lew of them have no apparatus of any kfnd, except a black- 
board, and even that but little better than none ; but I shall labor for improve- 
ment in this resx)ect to the best of my ability. 

A very pleasant and successful Institute was held at Muir, January ^d and 
3d, with about sixty-five teachers in attendance. I am very highly pleased 
with the interest manifested by most of our teachers, in the work in which 
thoy are engaged. Many of them spend the time not employed in teaching, in 
more' fully preparing themselves for the work of the school-room. 

The "Compulsory Act" is a dead letter in this county. No prosecutions^ 
whatever, that I can learn of. Many of our districts are following the three- 
terms system, and most of .the teachers are much in favor of it, even in the 
rural districts. A text-book committee was appointed by the teachers of the 
county, to examine the various books in use in the county, and to recommend 
an uniform series for adoption at a subsequent meeting. This committee was. 
appointed October, 18T1, and reported March, 1872. I have labored, and am 
still laboring to secure the adoption of the books recommended in all our 
schools. Many of them have done as desired, but many more think the books 
they have are ''good enough," and refuse to make any change. 

The board of supervisors allow me two hundred days, at fpur dollars per day. 

I would say in conclusion that I find the schools of this county, as far as I 
have been able to visit them, in a prosperous condition, with but very few 
exceptions. 



IOSCO COUNTY— Otis E. M. Cutcheon, Sup't. 

In examining the published school reports I find that in making this my 
first annual report, I am also making the first county superintendent's report 
to the State department from this county. I received the ofiice of superin- 
tendent by appointment in March last, and was regularly elected in April. Of 
the labors of my predecessor, Mr. John McCame, I am unable to report, except- 
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as to the number of certificates granted, which appears by the blank books 
turned over to me. During his snperintendency four certificates of the first 
grade were granted, seven of the second and eleven of the third. Since my 
appointment four certificates of the first grade have been granted, three of the 
second and thirteen of the third. I have endeavored to keep the standard of 
qualification as high as the circumstances of the county would permit. No 
reason appears for departing from an established standard for first and second 
grade certificates, but I have felt compv^lled in some cases to issue the third 
grade license, upon satisfactory evidence of good moral character, added to the 
somewhat dubious qualification of ability to teach '• our school." My policy 
has been to keep the schools in operation, and in carrying out this plan, have 
made use of the best teachers possible to be obtained. In the towns upon the 
shore we are able to secure the services of able and experienced teachers, but 
we have found it impossible to engage such for our country schools. The 
inhabitants in the towns are mostly engaged in lumbering operations. In the 
country the soil is very unproductive, and, as a consequence, the settlements 
are small and scattered, and the inhabitants generally poor. The schools are 
small and irregularly attended, and I regret to say that in many instances, the 
people manifest but little interest in them. What is needed is an active and 
efficient superintendent who has time and a disposition to attend carefully an^ 
faithfully to educational work ; but how such a man can be secured, under the 
present system, is not clearly apparent. It is quite necessary for the superin- 
tendent of this county to be engaged in some other moderately lucrative busi- 
ness; and I know of no way to make a thorough educator out of a man, with 
whom, from a business point of view, educational interests constitute a sec- 
ondary matter. I have thought of a district composed of two or more of these 
new counties, as a remedy for our difficulties. Two or more counties could 
pay a mRn well for the service, and, at the same time, give him enough work 
to engage his entire time ind attention. I do not know that it is in the 
provinc,e of a county superintendent to recommend changes in the school law, 
neither am I entirely certain that the proposed change would be better in all 
respects than the present system ; but if, by making a proposition, I could pro- 
voke a discussion which would bring about any change beneficial to those 
sections whose interests are not subserved by the present arrangement, I should 
consider the result a sufficient warrant for so doing. 

There are thirteen organized districts in the county, in three of which the 
schools are graded. As yet there are no Union schools, but it is intended to 
organize one at East Tawas, before the beginning of another school year. A 
fine opportunity is presented in local advantages and the number of scholars, , 
for the organization of a Union school at An Sable and Oscoda, towns lying 
contiguous at the mouth of the Au Sable River; but an unfortunate difference 
vf\th reference to the relative merits of ^^this" and " the other side" has pre- 
vented such a happy consummation up to this time. No Instftnte has yet been ; 
held in the county, but I intend to make an attempt in that direction during 
the ctming winter. 

ISABELLA COUNTY— Charles 0. Curtis, Sup't. 

My third annual report as county Superintendent of schools is hereby most 
respectfully submitted: 
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BTATI8TICS. 

Nnmber of school districts 45 ; number log school-honses 24, number frame 
school-bouses 21, total 45; months taught by male teachers 73, by female 
teachers -407, total 280 ; paid male teachers $3,325.50, female teachers $5,300.90, 
total $8,626.40 ; average monthly wages of male teachers $40.44, female teach- 
ers $27.78; first grade certificates granted, 1, second, 15, third, 62; number 
children returned, 1,727, attended school, 1,400; valuation of school property, 
#17,906. 

STATEMBKTS* 

The county snperin tendency system has always been regarded with general 
&V0I. We have a very few who are opposed to the system on the ground of 
too much expense incurred, and too much improvement in the qualifications 
of teachers, which is apt to be followed by increase of wages. This is a matter 
of no surprise, as we have a few people who are opposed to the free school sys- 
tem ; and to them, as a matter of course, the county superintendeney is an 
attendant evil. 

The Board of Supervisors have allowed me $5.00 per day, and time not 
exceeding 200 days per year. 

There have been no prosecutions under the compulsory school law. It has 
not been without its good, however, as children have attended school by reason 
of the law who were wholly without instruction before. 

Our teachers and people generally admit that the plan of a ^Hhree terms'' 
school is much the best, but bad roads and other evils incident to a new 
country make it difficult to work the plan. 

We have very little to complain of in the matter of uniformity of text-books. 
A very few schools yet suffer the disadvantages attendant upon a multiplicity 
' of books, but we hope to entirely eradicate the evil in a short time. The most 
effectual way to secure a uniformity of books in the schools I find to be this : 
the teacher to take the matter vigorously in hand, and by regulating his 
classes precisely as though a uniformity existed, taking, with the consent of 
the district board, a certain series as the established text-book of the school, 
assigning lessons from those, and requiring all those who have not the books 
to prepare the lessons from the obes they have. Some of the results of a uni- 
formity are thus obtained, and generally in a short term the needed books are 
forthcoming. 

About two-thirds of the schools are supplied with the National Business and 
Multiplication chart& Four are furnishefd with globes, and three are supplied 
with outline maps. 

Nearly two-thirds of our teachers are now subscribers to educational 
periodicals. 

School boards and schools are not generally supplied with the needed record 
books* (This item will be reported differently next year.) 

One State Teachers' Institute has been held, at which nearly every teacher 
in the county was present. One meeting of our County Teachers' Association 
has lleen held, which was well attended, not only by teachers, but by patrons 
of the schools. 

That our teachers are wide awake upon the subject of school organization, 
^ discipline, and mt^thods of instruction, is shown by the fact that they ateiost 
universally attend all teachers' meetings, and enter heartily into the exercisee^ 
or give earnest attention to the instructors. 
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We yet labor nnder the disadvantage of an insiiflScient namber of teaohers 
toBupply our schools, being obliged to rely largely upon reiuforcements from 
other counties. This state of things, however, will soon pass away, as many 
of our larger pupils are now going out from the schools who are well qualified 
to teach. 



JACKSON COUNTY.— W. Ievino Bbjnnbtt, Sup't. 

The Inspector's reports, which I have the honor to submit herewith, show, 
as it se.ms to me, a very fair degree of material progress during the past year, 
in all the outward evidences which indicate the condition of our schools ; and, 
what yon will deem of ptill greater importance, the morale or tone of the 
schools, indicated by the interest of all concerned, the quality of instruction 
given, and the improvement in the grade of teachers has, I think, kept pace 
with the material advance which has been made. 

Our indebtedness has been decreased about $4,000 during the past year, 
leaving a sum total of a little more than $;(i5,000. In the same time we have 
added nearly $9,000 to the school property, the increase being almost entirely 
in the rural districts, the aggregate value being now $;;^66,000. 

Jackson county does not, to the same extent as some counties, labor under 
the disadvantage of having a large number of small and weak districts that 
show a constant tendency to depletion. It is true that we have some districts 
that are too small in extent to properly support their schools, and many others 
where we have reason to regret a dearth of pupils, but in the main our district 
schools are sufficiently large to admit of interest and classification, and the dis- 
tricts of sufficient geographical extent to maintain them without imposing 
onerous burdens of taxation. 

At a former period I fondly hoped and anticipated that we should be able to 
coalesce some of the smaller and weaker districts into larger and stronger 
ones, but experience has shown that the changing of old and established lines 
is a most difficult thing to accomplish; for districts show a tenacity of life out 
of all proportion to the vf^^or of their existence. Experience furthermore proves 
that a district may lie fallow and dormant for years and then suddenly revive 
and recuperate under the influence of a shifting population or a newer growth 
of children ; so that hasty or frequent changing, even if it were possible, might 
work injury rather than benefit in the end. 

Th^ "three term system'' for ungraded schools has received considerable 
attention during the past year. Being a firm believer in the correctness of the 
theory, I have, through the press, at public meetings, and by individual efforts 
advocated its adoption. 

My wish has been to have it thoroughly tested^ side and side with the old 
system, believing that its advantages would be so apparent that its permanent 
establishment would soon follow where the test was oncts fairlv made. 

Four years ago there were but two schools in the county where even a trial 
of three terms had been made, now about forty per cent of all the schools in 
the county have adopted the system, and the results have been all that couid 
reasonably be expected. 

The first year of its inauguration the fall term does not show as large an 
enrollment as the spring term by about twenty-five per cent; but each sub- 
sequent year the diflference diminishes until it becomes no longer apparent. 
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The average attendance for the combined spring and fall terms exceeds con- 
siderably the average attendance of the old four months summer term, while 
the interest and progress; of the pnpils is far more marked. Patrons begin to 
appreciate that two short, lively terras are far more profitable than one long, 
dragging term through the heat of summer. 

It will not be long, in my opinion, before three terms a year will be the rule, 
two terms the exception. With this, as with all other improvements, we must 
encounter a certain amount of opposition simply for the sake of opposition, 
from those w^hose power is shown, not in originating, but in subverting and 
hindering. 

The supplying of our district schools with apparatus has progressed favorably 
during the past year as compared with previous ones, and quite a proportion of 
them have now something in the way of apparatus, though few are fully sup- 
plied as they should be. 

About eighty per cent have dictionaries, thirty-five per cent maps, tpn per 
cent have globBS, and ten per cent have charts or. other iaids to instruction. 

Whatever is done in the way of procuring apparatus must come through the 
personal efforts of the teachers or the superintendent, and even then the 
rogresa is slow in securing what is necessary and requisite. 

The seven graded schools of Jackson county have exhibited a gratifying 
degree 6f progress during the past year, apparent in the increased enrollment, 
the number of foreign pupils in attendance, and the substantial advance in 
scholarship. The High School in this city has increased thirty per cent in 
numbers within the past year, and already the facilities are inadequate to the 
requirements. The number of high school pupils in the county at the pre- 
sent, approximates to two hundred and fifty. New union schools at the villages 
of Baldwin and Hanover will be established during the ensuing year. The 
village of Springport, which stands greatly in need of a graded school and new 
building, has postponed for the present any action rel|ktive thereto. 

The amount of building done in the past year exceeds that of any year since 
1869. Seven new school-houses have been begun or finished, and many more 
repaired and refurnished. Of the new buildings, five are of wood, two of brick. 
They range in cost from one thousand to twenty-five hundred dollars, averaging 
about fifteen hundred. All but one are supplied with vestibule and closets, and 
furnished with patent sittings. A very commendable spirit of enterprise and 
emulation prevails in most parts of the county in regard to the appearance of 
the school buildings, and if this will continue long enough, we shall eventually 
hav^ a comfortable and cosv set of them. 

The compulsory school law is practically a dead letter with us, as much so as 
any piece of legislation that was ever put on the statute books, and yet few 
laws were ever hailed with more general satisfaction, or were abstractly more 
popular. Everybody concedes the justice and necessity of an enactment to 
compel the youthful vagrants running at large in our towns to attend school, 
but the distinction between making laws and enforcing them has become 
alarmingly ap4)arent. The power to enforce this law does not exist, and the 
only good which has been apparent from it, resulted from the alarm and fears 
of the more ignorant classes ft the time of the inception of the act This has 
almost entirely died out, and things are in the same condition as before. But 
one prosecution under the law has been attempted in this county, and that was 
a failure. 

During the past year I have granted 345 licenses to teach: 7 being of the 
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first grade, 37 of the second grade, and 301 of the third grade; 7 Normal cer- 
tificates were rendered valid and were used in the county. I have made it a 
practice not to issue certificates of the third grade except to such as had schools 
engaged, in order that licences given for one town should not be used for 
different towns than those specified, as has heretofore frequently occurred. 
Geometry has been added as a requirement for first grade certificate, and all 
the examinati\3ns have been more thorough and rigid than heretofore, though 
the requirements have not been altered for the second and third grade certifi- 
cates. The abominable J)ractice of commencing to teach before being duly 
licensed has been broken up by stringent regulations, and oflice examinations 
have as far as practicable been abolished. 

Cards of Honor for perfect attendance and punctuality have been continued 
as heretofore, the good results attending them having in no wise diminished, 
that I can perceive. In lieu of my school journal, the ."Monitor," I havo 
published an educational column in the Jackson (daily and weekly) Citizen 
since June last, which subserves my purposes equally as well as an independent 
sheet. 

Evening lectures and meetings in the interests of education have become a 
regularly established part of my wintei;'s work, the results of which have been 
very pleasant and gratifying tome. Notwithstanding much of my work has 
been faultily performed, much that should have been done has been unavoid- 
ably neglected, much that I hoped to accDuiplish is yet uhfinished ; yet, in 
view of all the circumstances, I feel a grateful sense of satisfaction that my 
imperfect and humble efforts have resulted so favorably, and that a kind 
Providence has accorded to me health and strength to labor uninterruptedly in 
so great and good a cause. 

I would add, not as a part of ray report, but according to your wishes, 
expressed in the circular issued in May last, the few following items : 

1st.' The objection to the oflBce of county superintendent is gradually passing 
away, and it will ultimately be regarded as on a par with the other couiity 
offices; and this consummation would be greatly hastened, if the time of the 
election could be pl^ed in the fall with that of^ the other county and State 
ofilcers. 

^d. The Board of Supervisors have allowei me as compensation, 300 days, 
at 15.00 per day. 



KALAMAZOO COUNT Y.~E. George Hall, Supt. 

The experience of the past year, and a more extended observation of the 
practical condition of the schools of the countv, enable me to express a more 
decided conviction as to their improvement, efficiency and usefulness. Though 
still far short of what they may be, though still below the standard of excel- 
lence that is desirable, yet no person can contrast their present character, and 
the studies pursued in them, with what they were when the present generation 
of adults were the recipients of their meagre instructions, without a feeling, of 
pride at the advancement accomplished. But it is my abiding conviction that 
whatever improvements worthy the name, are accomplished, must come mainly 
through the teachers, and that the benefits of our common schools are meas- 
ured largely by the qualifications of those who occupy that responsible station. 
And it gives me great pleasure to report, under this head, that there is not 



\ 
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only a more livply interest op the part of teachers to become more thorough ia 
scholarship, but to make use of the best methods of instraction^ organization 
and discipline in their schools. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Twenty-eight regular examinations have been held daring the past year, 
besides St'veral office exami nation s, at which have appeared three hundred and 
geventy-two candidates. Of this number, live were entitled to first grade cer» 
tificHtes, fifty-seven to second grade, and two hundred and forty-eight to third 
grade. Total — three hundred and ten certificates granted. Sixty-two were 
rejected. Many that hold third grade certificates not being able to pass an 
examination in the branches required for the higher grades, are well qualified 
in the common branches, and are doing most excellent work. 

The people of the county may be said to be divided into two classes upoa 
the subject of licensing teachers. One class, whose time and attention are 
devoted almost exclusively to other objects than the schools, and who may be, 
not uncharitably, presumed to possess little knowledge of their wants or true 
economy in the selection of teachers, moved by self-interest or friendlship fe>r 
others, frequently importune the superintendent to grant certificates to per- 
sons of very inferior qualifications. Another class with better opportunities 
for observing, who seem to comprehend more fully the wants of the schools 
and true economy in the expenditure of school money, are equally urgent 
against a policy so prodigal of money and so fraught with lasting injury to the 
children. The dictates of duty and the best interests of the schools, decide 
with which class the superintendent should be in hearty sympathy. 

But the appeals of the former class, for leniency, have been fewer, and less 
urgent during the past year, than heretofore, and the demands for good teachers 
have been greater, which are hopeful signs of progress. 

I have deemed it best to advance the standard of qualifications, on the ^hird 
grade certificate from sixty to seventy per cent, and I have made the examina- 
tions more searching, and have had an increased regard for natural aptitude, 
moral worth and acquirements in those to whom licenses have been granted. 
While many of our teachers are enthusiastic lovers of their work, and delight 
in it with all their heart, and need no urging to higher qualificitions, yet by 
far too many are not likely to qualify themselves beyond the demands made 
upon them. Therefore it seems desirable that some standard should be adopted 
and adhered to, and that the requirements should be gradually increased, and 
the standard advanced. The more competent and enterprising teachers readily 
coincide in the advance, while the dilatory and time serving drop out of the 
list to the positive advancement of the schools of the county. 

There are 141 school districts in the count}', employing 196 teachers. Five 
are graded and 136 ungraded. Kalamazoo is organized under a special act, 
and Schoolcraft, Vicksburg, Galesburg and Augusta under the general law* 
During the past year Kalamazoo has employed 43 teachers, three males and 
forty IVmales ; Schoolcraft six, one male and ^ve females ; Vicksburg three, 
one male and two females ; Galesburg four, one male and three females. There 
are 143 school buildings in the county, 119 of which are frame, 22 are brick, 
and two are log. Three have been erected during the past year; two frame 
and one brick. 

THE WOKK. 

I find there is an increase of what may be termed the office work of the 
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superintendency. I have written durinoj the past year 873 letters, and attended 
calls innumerable, all connected with our educational work. 

The greater portion of my time has been employed in visiting the schools 
of the county, having made 252 visits, occupying 171 days. In my rounds 
among the schools I can see signs of great improvement in some, in others but 
little, and in a few, none. The main hindrance to greater success in the 
ungraded schools may be summed up as follows: Frequent change of teachers; 
a lack of forming and carrying out a system or plan of grading or classifying; 
irregular attendance of pupils, lack of appliances for school work ; and a want 
of intt-rest and co-operative aid on the part of school boards and parents. But 
I am happy to state that there is a general growing improvement in all of these 
things. 

INSTITUTES. 

A brief account of the Institutes held in the county during last year was 
given in my last report. And here I desire to bear testimony to the beneficial 
results of the Institutes in increasing the eflBciency of the teachers' work. It 
gives a kind of preparatory training, so essential, especially to the inexperienced 
teacher. 

The County Teachers' Association held six meetings during last year, which 
were attended with a fair degree of interest. Public addresses were delivered 
by Prof. E. A. Frazer of Kalamazoo, C. J. Thorpe and A. D. P. Van Buren of 
Galesburg. 

THE COMPULSORY LAW. 

I have no means of knowing whether the compulsory law has materially 
increased the attendance or not. I know of but one instance where notice was 
given that the law would be enforced \ in that case the result was, the pupil 
attended school. I believe the moral effect of the law is good. 

CONCLUSION . 

I have endeavored to prosecute the work of this oflBce earnestly and faith- 
fully, and to the one end of elevating the schools of the county, which I trust 
is not wholly without hope and promise. And finally, I cannot close thia 
report without bearing testimony to the uniform kindness and co-operation 
with which I have met throughout the country. 



KENT COUNTY— George A. Eankey, Sup't! 

In compliance with the requirements of the department of Public Instruc- 
tion, I respectfully submit the following report of the condition of the schools 
of Kent county and of my labors therein. 

STATISTICAL AND FINANCIAL. 

Number of children between five and twenty years of age, 18.503; increase 
during the year, 853 ; numberof teachers employed at one time, 294; aggregate 
number of months taught, 2.273; amount paid male teachers, $31,710 45, 
female teachers, $52,276 95, total, $83,987 40 ; average wages per month, $36 95 J 
value of school buildings and lots, $4v5,549 00. The number of scbool dis- 
tricts in the county is 203, four having been organized during the year, three 
from unoccupied territory, and one by the division of an established district. 
The number of the districts in the several towns range from thirteen to three. 

19 
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I am convinced that in several of the towns having the largest numbers the 
consolidation of the weaker and smaller districts with those surrounding 
would be of manifest advantage to all concerned. Especially would this be 
the case when new school-houses became necessary. A longer term of school 
might be maintained, and better teachers employed at less cost. Local jeal- 
ousies and disagreements with regard to sites, are many times the only 
obstacles in the way of such consolidation. 

LABORS. 

My connection with the schools as County Superintendent commenced May 
1st, since which time I have visited nearly all the schools of 15 towns of the 
24 comprising the county. A few had closed for the summer vacation before 
I reached them. I found the teachers quite generally doing good work and 
giving satisfaction to their patrons. I have had but one complaint made to 
me by district officers regarding the efficiency of the teacher. Very much of 
this state of affairs is due to my predecessor in office, Mr. Pi*llas3. The pains 
he took to procure good teachers and to exclude the inefficient and unworthy, 
"has borne fruit an hundred fold." In the 150 schools visited I found but 9 
teachers employed who taught the same school the term previous. This is, 
undoubtedly, one of the causes that tend to retard the prosperity of the schools. 
In all branches of business employers deem it of great importance to retain the 
same employes as long as possible, if faithful; yet in this most important voca- 
tion a change is made every few months. In many districts it has been 
thought necessary to employ a male teacher in the winter school for its proper 
government; but this opinion is gradually disappearing, and the much more 
sensible one prevailing that intelligence and good sense, supported by a healthy 
moral sentiment in the district, will secure the best discipline. 

FEMALE TEACHERS. 

Female teachers do the best work in the primary schools, and if duly 
encouraged will be more likely to make teaching a profession. In their school- 
rooms neatness and order, cheerfulness and tact are more apparent than in the 
schools of the opposite sex. Earely do I find a disordered school-room or an 
untidy and slovenly dressed teacher when" that teacher is a woman. Could I 
say as much for my brothers in the profession, no comparison would be nec- 
essary. We do not fully appreciate the influences, good or bad, that surround 
our children at school. Those influences should he akin to those of a well 
ordered home, where a mother presides with firmness and cheerfulness; where 
neatness and order are the rule. ' 

Will not both the example and precept teachings of a refined, intelligent 
woman give us the best results? Twenty years' experience in the public 
schools as teacher and Superintendent leads me to the conclusion that such is 
the fact. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The people of Kent county can point with just pride to their school build- 
ings as evidence of their liberality in the cause of education and appreciation 
of the needs of their children. While some are elegant and costly, nearly all 
are neat, substantial scructures, with enclosed grounds. Bat few dispute with 
the highway the right of possession, f heir value is reported at $4*^5,549. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Sinc9 May 1st I have held 19 advertised examinations; also examinations at 
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the oflSce twice each month. Namber of applicants for certificates," 309 ; num- 
ber granftd, third grade, 229; secood grade, 21 ; first grade, 4; rejected, 55. 
The applicants were found very well versed in the routine of the text-books, 
but sadly deficient in that general information so necessary to the successful 
educator. A knowledge of well-known authors and their writings, of men 
eminent in the various professions, of the scientific attainments of the age, 
and of the current topics of the day, is quite generally lacking. These facts 
lead to the conclusion that our teachers are very meager readers, or, which is 
probably the case, readers of the sensational trash which finds its way, somehow, 
into too many of our homes. At the examinations, and at my interviews with 
teachers generally, I have endeavored to correct this taste, and to instill a desire 
for more useful information. 

INSTITUTES. 

I have as yet held no teachers' institutes or associations, simply for want of 
time to attend to them. The work which a Superintendent should do in this 
county is beyond the ability of one man to perform. I hope to hold a series of 
associations during the winter. 

Many thanks are due to school oflScers and others who have entertained, 
^Qcouruged and assisted me. 



KEWEENAW COUNTY— JoHij Power, Sup't. 

I have the honor to submit the subjoined report of official labor performed 
in this county during the past eight months, with remarks on condition of our 
schools, etc. 

There are twelve school districts in the county, one of which has a graded 
school. 

Nine schools were in operation during the summer months, while three 
districts had no summer schools. 

Two new districts were organized since May 1st, and two new school build- 
ings were erected. 

The number of scholars in the county and the average attendance will be 
seen on reference to the Inspectors' reports forwarded from this office. 

There is much room for improvement in the school buildings and their 
surroundings. The buildings are in many instances sadly neglected, while the 
grounds are entirely disregarded. 

The attention of school officers and the friends of education, generally, was 
called to this matter in a circular issued from this office last September, and I 
trust the next report from this county will show an improved state of affairs 
in this direction. 

Few of our schools are furnished with the necessary aids to instruction. 
Four schools are furnished with wall maps ; three of these have in addition, a 
copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, while one only exults in the pos- 
session of a respectable globe^ 

The seating and desks are of the style and finish in use in our grandfather's 
days ; the modern improvements in school furniture not having reached this 
secluded region. 

All of the schools in operation were visited twice, and everywhere the teachers 
were found willing to act upon the suggestions offc-red them. 

I have granted three certificates of the 1st, three of the 2d, and twelve of 
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the 3cl grade. One oandidate was rejected. A few of our third grade teachers 
are young and inexperienced, while their proficiency is not very mtfrked. It 
was necessary, however, to qualify them for want of better material. I have 
made it a condition of qaalification in their cases that they prosecute their 
studies with vigor, with a view to their improvement as teachers. 

I am happy to be able to testify in this connection to the energy, ability and 
zeal displayed by our first and second grade teachers, notwithstanding the 
many grave disadvantages under which their work is performed. 

Our district officers, with a few honorable exceptions, fail to appreciate the 
sacredness of the duties their position imposes on them. Few visits are 
recorded as made by tliose officers during the year, and indeed many of them 
seem to have imbibed the idea that when they have eniployed a teacher they 
have fullv executed the trust committed to them. 

The history of public sentiment in this county concerning the county super- 
intendency system is very meagre. But a small proportion of our citizens ever 
interest themselves in the question, and few of those, I think, have ever closely 
examined the merits of the system. On the whole I am quite satisfied that 
there exists no hostility to the system. 

The Compulsory School Law, as far as we are concerned, might as well never 
have been enacted. There has not been a single prosecution made under the 
law during the year, notwithstanding the fact, which is patent to all, that it is 
violated almost daily in every district in the county. 

Grave doubts are entertained by many of our able educators of the utility of 
a Compulsory School Law. However successfully a similar system may have 
worked in monarchical countries, I am disposed to the opinion that here where 
people are so jealous of their liberties, and where many aie apt to confound 
salutary laws with tyranny, our Compulsory Law will be all but a dead letter, 
almost as unheeded as if it never had an existence. I am convinced that 
here, at least, not legal but moral force must be brought to bear upon the delin- 
quents. Where the latter will fail the former will not succeed. 

The merits of the three-terms school system have scarcely been inquired into 
in this county. 

With a view to securing a uniformity of text-books throughout the county, 
I have broached the subject to many of our school officers, but have thus far 
been unable to arouse them to a sense of the benefits to be derived from a 
change. Our population is largely nomadic, and it would be a great boon to 
the working classes in the community, if the books which are used in the dis- 
tricts which they leave might answer in their new homes. Thus a uniformity 
of text-books, for this additional reason, would be productive ot peculiar advan- 
tages here. 

The Board of Supervisors allow the superintendent forty days at the maxi- 
mum rate of compensation. 

To conclude, there is a decided improvement in our schools and their work- 
ing within the past two years. Let us cherish the hope that a year hence many 
of the imperfections now existing may be removed; that our school officers, 
in the interest of those who are the men and women of the future, may awake 
to a sense of their responsibilities, and by encouraging teacher and pupils give 
the grand cause a healthy stimulus, and that all our citizens, without a solitary 
exception, may put their shoulders to the wheel of educational progress, and by 
a concerted effort raise our school system ^o the standard it should have 
attained a lustrum ago. 
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LAKE COUNTY— Db Witt C. Datenport, Sitp't. 

In answer to the circular letter I will state that the county snperintendency 
fieems to be in favor with the opinions of the people of this county. 

The compulsory law has been unnoticed. There has been no prosecution in 
the connty. 

The teachers and the people are in favor of three-term schools. 

There has been no effort made in securing a uniformity of text-books. 

I held one Insntute in connection with Osceola and Mecosta counties, in 
August last, at Hersey. 

The schools, as a general thing, are not supplied with school record books. 

The Board of Supervisors have allowed me forty days at four dollars per day. 

There are no graded schools nor evening schools in the county. 

The teachers are doing well — there being none holding State certificates or 
Normal School diplomas. 



LAPEER COUNTY— James H. VmcENT, Sup't. 

Again I look at the past yearns labor, and, to say the least, there has been 
some improvement of the schools in our county. This report embraces the 
record of my official labor beginning with November 1st, 1872, and ending 
September 1st, 1873. 

Whole number of days devoted to superintendent's work, two hundred and 
fifty-two. Whole number of visitations, one hundred and forty-five. 

I have visited every district in the county except two, and endeavored to 
encourage the teachers, have advised the scholars, and talked with the people 
for the benefit of the schools. 

Number of children between the ages of 5 and 20. 8,380 

Number between the ages of 8 and 14 3,526 

Number who attended school during the year 6,f)98 

Number under 5 and over 20 who attended school 217 

Number who can be seated 8,644 

Value of school property 1110,439 00 

Amount paid for school purposes $50,501 59 

SUPERINTENDEXCY SYSTEM. 

From information received, the majority of the people are well satisfied with 
the change. 

Every teacher speaks highly of it, and does not wish to go back to the old 
system of township inspectors. 

Some of the people object on account of dollars and cents. I think that 
class is growing less each year. 

COMPULSORY LAW. 

I think said law has increased the attendance through fear of prosecution, 
although there has been no enforcement of the law. A majority of those 
whom the law would aflfect, are too poor to care for or fear the penalty. I am 
of the opinion that, if the children of such parents could be taken and sent to 
a St,ate school established for that purpose, the compulsory law w©uld have a 
letter effect. 
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THREE-TERMS SCHOOL. 

Some of our districts have now three-terms school, while others are talking 
about changing, and still others object for various reasons. Most of the dis- 
tricts, if not all, would like to have their long vacation during the months of 
July and August. 

UNIFORMITY OF BOOKS. 

There has been no direct effort, except what I have done, by reasoning and 
adviqe. In a majority of our districts the books are uniform, which is far 
from what it was when the law creating county superintendents was passed. 

TEACHERS. 

We lack thoroughly competent teachers, from the fact many of them, as soon 
as they become qualified as teachers should be, find other business where employ- 
ment is steady, and they are not subject to the caprice of district officers. 
Quite a number are young and inexperenced; they are endeavoring to get all 
the information possible, as to teaching and managing schools by attending 
institutes, reading various works on " fcjchool Teaching," and taking one of 
more school journals. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

During the time which this report cover?, there have been held, at the most 
central points in the county, nineteen public examinations, and a number of 
others at my office. 

Number of applicants for teachers' certificates, two hundred and twelve. 
Number of certificates granted, one hundred and seventy-seven ; of these, four 
were first grade ; forty-three, second] and one hundred and thirty, third grade. 

Number rejected, thirty-five. 

SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Several districts are building new houses, repairing fences, re-seating their 
school rooms, and clearing their school yards of stumps, stone, etc. District 
No. 9 fractional in Arcadia had their house burned last winter; they now havo 
a new one nearly ready for winter school. They had only two months and 
five days school during the last year, owing to the fire. Lapeer City has 
added one more ward school building, built of brick and seated with iron frame 
seats. 

I am granted two hundred and fifty days time by the Board of Supervisors, 
at three dollars per day, the same as last year. 

Again I thank the people for their kindness and hospitality so long extended. 



LEELANAW COUNTY.— Salmon Steele, Sup't. 

Most of the schools in this county are comparatively recent in their organ- 
ization, and in territory not yet developed in its resources of wealth and popu- 
lation. Although the people generally appreciate the education of their chil- 
dren, they must suffer many disabilities and inconveniences growing out of 
sparsely settled districts; — without suitable houses or apparatus for the school- 
room. 

Our school buildings, as inspectors' reports will set forth, are mostly log 
structures, and many of them very poor at that. We employ mostly female 
teachers of such grade and qualifications as the funds at command will war- 
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raiit A very large number of the schools are only in 36SdiOn during the sum- 
mer months; for the reasons that the school houses are in some instances too 
open for winter use, the roads blockaded with snow, and want of funds to pay 
the teachers. As a result many of the larger children who ure obliged to labor 
during summer are either deprived of school advantages, or must seek them 
outside of their- own districts. 

Yet with all of our disabilities, commendable progress is being made in the 
common branches of education. The people evince commendable energy in 
sending their children to school, in which particular I notice a decided 
improvement during the last year. 

There have been no instances of the legal enforcement of the ^^ compulsory 
enactment'* that have come under my observation, yet we think that the influ- 
ence of the law is highly salutary, as it gives expression to public sentiment 
upon that subject. We should seriously deplore its repeal. 

There have been some new districts organized during the year, and some 
changes effected in iormer boundaries of other districts. Maps, charts, etc., 
have been more generally introduced to the school-room, and a higher stand- 
ard of education is being sought both by officers and people. 



LENAWSE COUNTY— Edsox G. Walkeb, Sup't. 

I shall endeavor to make this, my first report, as concise as possible ; embrac- 
ing only those points which are deemed of the most importance. My work 
thus far has been quite successful, although it requires some experience before 
one can arrive at a proper conception of the responsibilities attendant upon 
this office. The duties of a county superintendent in a county of the size of 
Lenawee are too onerous to be performed in as thorough a manner as they 
ought. 

Nearly all the schools have been conducted successfully. Every failure may 
be attributed to the lack of good discipline. Our great need is teachers who 
can govern. School work is considerably embaiTassed by many who " stay '* in 
the school room to ** fill up the time." I have endeavored to prevent, as far as 
possible, such teachers from imposing upon those w^ho think their long 
experience is of value. 

Our county can boast of an excellent class of young teachers. Many of 
these are attending school during a portion of each year. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There have been forty examinations, not including the office work. Teach- 
ers seem to have a desire to avoid those that occur near their respective homes, 
preferring to come to the office from the most distant parts of the county. I 
have decided to abolish, as far as practicable, office examinations. Five hun- 
dred and fourteen candidates have appeared. To these have been granted cer- 
tificates as follows: Twelve first grade, one hundred and thirty-three second 
grade, and two hundred and fifty -five third grade. I, as well as my predeces- 
sor, have used blanks prepared by myself. 

At each examination I have striven to impress upon teachers the necessity 
of proper preparation for, aud a just appreciation of their work; that earnest- 
ness on the part of the teacher will inspire the pupils with a like feeling; that 
the true teacher can accomplish results which he has considered altogether 
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improbable, if not entirely impossible. I bave been, pleased to notice that 
some bave adopted my suggestions, but to others it has been as seed '^sowq by 
the wayside." 

I bave examined nearly all the candidates in U. S. History, and have given 
notice that it will hereafter be one of the regular branches ia which candidates 
for all grades of certiticates must pass an examination. 

We have several normtU school teachers, and I am glad to speak in praise of 
their excellent success. Many of the sshoois in the county are doing good 
service in preparing teachers for the ensuing year's work, by organizing nor- 
mal classes. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

I have endeavored to confine my labors in this direction to those schools 
which have seemed most in need of attention. That much good has been 
accomplished by these visits is very certain. Many teachers follow some 
method simply because they knew of no way to improve. 

All have received criticism and instruction kindly, evincing an earnest desire 
for improvement when shown the way. 

After noticing the many ineffectual attempts of young teachers who have 
never attended district school, to successfully manage such schools, I have 
concluded to insist that they hereafter spend some days in visiting our best 
district schools. Our schools lack system ; this it seems to me, will do con- 
siderable toward correcting that fault. Since publishing my intentions upon 
this subject, it has been cordially approved by both teachers and patrons. 

In response to your circular letter for information I may say first, in respect 
to the history of public sentiment in the county concerning the county super- 
intendency system, that during the administration of Superintendent Bateman, 
covering a period of four years, from 1867 to 1871, affairs passed along quite 
smoothly, although there was not that marked change toward improvement 
that all had earnestly looked for arid expected. The office was one of untried 
responsibilities. The superintendent having no compass to guide his footsteps, 
could go no faster than his own successful experiments would warrant him. 
Later, however, during the years 1871 and 1872, considerable dissatisfaction 
toward the office was manifest in many localities, and petitions were forwarded 
to the Legislature praying for a repeal of the law creating the office. At the 
present time, prejudice against the system is not so marked. The schools are 
improving, and tnis is due greatly to the fact that the standard of examinations 
is being steadily advanced. 

I have no means of knowing to what extent the Compulsory School Law 
has increased the attendance upon the schools here, and am not aware of any 
prosecutions having been made under the law. A good number of districts are 
adopting the three-term system, yet a large majority still cling to the old 
division of the school year, giving two term?, winter and summer. And this 
is especially true of the smaller districts. Our teachers generally seem to favor 
decidedly the three-term plan. 

Circulars have been issued to distnct boards, calling their attention to the 
fact that the law says the board shall (instead of may) prescribe a course of 
text-books for their respective schools. My plan has been to urge upon them 
the necessity of a uniformity, and have assisted them in making selections. I 
intend to make an extra effort to have the boards take a decided stand in the 
matter before the next annual meeting. 

The teachers "generally have enlightened views" upon school organization 
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and discipline. Our greatest need is a ^^ uniformity" here. The majority of 
teachers are endeavoring to improve. 

I have held three Institutes and one normal class, receiving assistance from 
the Proft*s6ors of Adrian College and other educators. 

One in Blissfield, lasted five days, 45 in attendance. The second in Ko- 
renci, continuing same length of time, 50 in attendance. The third was held 
in Hudson : 36 attended. 

The Normal Class convened at Adrian College, with 40 teachers in attend- 
ance. It closed with an examination after a very successful work of three 
weeks. All expressed themselves as doul»ly repaid for their time and trouble. 
We hope to have a State TeachersMnstitute during the coming summer. 

About 25 per cent of the schools are furnished with "outline maps ;" very 
few with globes ; some with charts of penmanship, etc., etc. Have never failed 
to bring before the boards the need of having maps, globes, etc. Hope to see 
double the number supplied during the present year. 

I have forwarded about 60 names of subscribers to the "Michigan Teacher/' 
since my work began in May last. Probably about 50 of the teachers take 
an educational magazine. 

Our school boards and schools are generally supplied with the needed record 
books. 

Full time is granted me by the Board of Supervisors at $4.00 per diem. 

I deem it a gre^ pleasure to speak in the highest terms of praise of the 
uniform courtesy and encouragement which have been extended to me since 
assuming the duties of this otBce. Lenawee county is, educationally speaking, 
one of the foremost in the State. 

We are determined if energy, perseverance, and a hearty determination to 
improve can accomplish anything, to make a long stride toward the high 
standard we hope to attain. 

The future gives promise of being a glorious one. By avoiding past errors, 
"we hope to realize our expectations. 



LIVINGSTON COUNTY— William Ball, Sup't. 

In compliance with the law I submit the following report for the yeaf end- 
ing September 1st, 1873. Owing to the efficient and systematic work done 
by my predecessors, my own work has been rendered comparatively easy. 
Have made no radical changes in method or plan, as I find their plans and 
methods are thorough and effective. I find in a good degree a unilormity of 
work throughout the county, especially among the teachers who have availed 
themselves of the advantages of the normal or teachers' classes which have been 
doing good work in this county during the past two or three years. The class 
drill, and methods of teaching which teachers get by these normal classes can 
not be too highly appreciated. It is a lamentable fact, that too many teachers 
are ignorant in a great degree, of the general principles and application of the 
various branches, which they are called upon to teach. 

In order to supply the schools with teachers many certificates are given to 
persons who should be njected. So far I have rejected about tifteen per cent 
of those applying for certificates, and the percentage would have been still 
greater were it not for the reason given above. I have not learned of any new 
districts having been formed during the past year, and the number of schools 
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remains as in the report of my predecessors, vi^., 133 schools in the county (six 
of these are graded) — one of 9, one of 4, one of 3, ami three of 2 departments 
each, requiring when all in session, 149 teachers. My relations with school 
officers and teachers, and in fact with all interested in the success of our work» 
have heen cordial and friendly. The habit of trusting all of the cares, interests^ 
and responsibilities of the education of the children of the land to teachers 
and superintendents is to be regretted, for when parents neglect so important 
a duty as looking after their school interests, it is not surprising that those ta 
whom those interests are confided should also neglect them. Vigilant parents 
and vigilant school oflScers make vigilant teachers. I shall strive to visit every 
school in the county during the year. I have endeavored to stimulate teachers 
to better prepare for their important work, and shall still labor for the accom- 
plishment of that object. There is no such thing as a uniformity of text- 
books in the schools of the county, nor even in the same school ; for in many 
you will find two or three different series of readers, arithmetics., geographies,, 
etc., making it very troublesome to a teacher and injurious to the best interests, 
of the school. Wlaile I do not favor a general uniformity of books through- 
out the State, still I am in favor of some plan whereby the text-books will be 
alike for the same school at least. 

Very few schools are well furnished with aids to instruction, such as niaps: 
or apparatus of any kind. Many of the schools are supplied only with black- 
boards, and too many of them inadequate to the necessities of the schools. 
There is a growing favor among the patrons of schools for the three-terms^ 
system, and in many districts the plan is already in operation. 

The Compulsory School Law is a dead letter, so far as this county is con- 
cerned, and the law creating the county superintendency system is looked 
upon by many with distrust, but I think by those most interested in educa- 
tional matters, and conversant with the working of the system it is looked 
upon favorably, and far superior to the old one so long existing in this State.- 

There is, in this county, an organization known as "The Livingston County 
Teachers' Association," which holds three or four sessions a vear. I think 
they are of good practical use and already much good has been done. A pro- 
gramme is made out consisting of music, essays, papers, questions for discus- 
sion in which a large number of teachers take a part. The questions for dis- 
cussion, are usually those which pertain to school-room work. These associa- 
tions are already looked forward to, with much interest by the teachers as a. 
proper place to bring the troubles of the school-room, and many teachers are 
strengthened in their work by such meetings. 

The Board of Supervisors has fixed the salary of the superintendent of this^ 
county at four dollars per day for time actually employed, and the number of 
days allowed as a maximum is 250. 

In conclusion, 1 think there is much encouragement, in the general good 
preparation of the teachers for their important work, and the commendable 
zeal they display in the execution of the same. 



MACOMB COUNTY— Smncer B. Russell, Sup't. 

This report, covering as it does, only six months of my own experience, and 
having received from my predecessor in office no official record of his work,, 
must necessarily be short. But it is sincerely hoped that, with an accurate 
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record of my every oflBeial act which I have taken great pains to secure, not 
only for my own convenience, but for future reference, a more full and com- 
plete statement will be embodied in the next annual report from this office. 
It is a source of great pleasure to me to be able to report encouragingly of the 
general condition of the schools and the flattering progress which has been 
made in many schools during my short administration. 

THE SCHOOLS. 

Number of school districts in the county, 116; number of union schools 
employing three or more teachers and organized under the primary school 
law, 6 — viz., Mt. Clemens, Eomeo,TJtica, Armada, New Baltimore and Memphis. 
Of these each of the first three named has a high-school department. It was 
determined at the annual school meetings in September last to sustain ten 
months school in each of the above named schools except the last two ; New 
Baltimore is to have nine months and Memphis voted to have onl]^ four. But 
it is asserted on good authority that a special meeting will be called, the voce 
rescinded and nine months' school sustained. Combined in the union and 
graded schools of this county is a most powerful and beneficial influence, and 
from them comes a large portion of our most effipient teachers. There are 
eight denominational or church schools having an actual attendance of 530 
pupils; number of districts failing to sustain school during the summer, 2. 

Itis-'rery gratifying to be permitted to report increased efficiency, and the 
final removal in many schools of a vast number of embarrassing difficulties 
that have so long existed as an efiectual hindrance to the advancement of our 
schools in the rural districts, among which may be mentioned as the most 
prevalent, the multiplicity of text-books. It has been my special design whem 
visiting schools thus afflicted to call the attention of the district board to the 
disadvantage under which their schools were laboring, and if possible cause its 
removal. Great credit is due to the teachers and members of the school boards 
whose persistent efforts and co-operation in this commendable reform have 
been given. It is hoped that the good work so prosperously begun may con- 
tinue until every vestige of its evil influence shall be entirely obliterated. 

The Compulsory Law exists in this county only in name. Known viola- 
tions of the law occur in nearly every district without notice. The inhabitants 
of districts where offences are committed seem to regard a prosecution in the 
light of personal difficulties, and refrain from any litigation in the matter. 
Not a single prosecution in the county has ever come to my knowledge. 

So far as increasing the general attendance of the pupils is concerned, the 
law is of but little or no effect. Offenders under the act are invariably a class 
of people without means, and from whom no fine could be collected. 

THREE-TERM SCHOOLS. 

Muny of the districts have adopted the system of three instead of two terms 
a year. This is another step in advance, and one that gives entire satisfaction 
to teachers; and, with an occasional 'exception, it is preferred by the school 
patrons. By a judicious comparison I have ascertained that the average at- 
tendance is about 20 per cent larger in districts having three terms than in 
schools sustained during the months of July and August, owing principally to 
the fact that the services of the larger class of pupils are required at home 
during the busy months of the^ummer season. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

A worthy improvement in the plans of building school-houses has been man- 
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ifested in most of the many new buildings erected during the past summer. 
They have been arrangt'd in regard to convenience and taste, in a manner that 
does great credit and honor to the districts in which they are situated. It can 
be truly said that this county contains some of the finest district school build- 
ings that can be found in the State. Yet there is ample room for more; some 
of the older and more wealthy localities actually suffering old dilapidated shells 
to literally crumble to pieces over the heads of the children. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

The fall series of regular examinations was hel^ at seven of the most central 
and convenient points in the county; the examinations usually continued two 
days, most of the time being devoted to a thorough inquiry into the merits of 
the teachers upon the several topics required for each grade; their methods of 
teaching, and managing ability. No stated per cent has been required in the 
granting of the diflferent grades; age, experience, ability to govern, and other 
minor qualifications being taken into consideration. The examinations were 
both oral and written, and the record of the per cent of questions answered in 
^ach branch of study, and the average marking of each candidate were care- 
fully made and secured for future reference. A complete record of the stand- 
ing of each applicant, and the manuscript furnished by each in the written 
examinations are to be found on file in my office for inspection. 

A number of special examinations have been held for the accommodation of 
those who could not or would not attend the regular ones; these have been 
largely attended, the number of applicants* often exceeding those in attendance 
at the regular class. 

Whole number of certificates issued by my predecessor, as shown by the 
stubs on file in the ofllce, 159 ; first grade 11, second grade 15, third grade 133. 

Number of certificates issued for six months ending November 1st, 1*^9. Of 
these 11 were of the first, 34 of the second, and 84 of the third grade. 4 appli- 
cants for the third grade were refused, 3 for the second were able to obtain 
only a third, 2 applicants for the first grade received only a second. I have been 
requested repeatedly to "indorse" and "renew" certificates, but have in no 
case indorsed a certificate given by the superintendent of another county, and 
have refused to renew unless the case were a very worthy one. Asa conclusive 
argument in favor of some candidates, it is often urged that the school is small 
and backward, and "they" are competent to teach "that school." I have 
endeavored to impress upon the minds of such my firm convictions that as 
long as "anybody " was employed to teach those small, backward schools, just 
so long "anybody" would be competent to teach them. 

I am sorry to add that but few of the teachers are " seeking to become wiser 
in their work" by reading educational periodicals, and in consequence their 
views on school organization and discipline are not as enlightened as desired; 
but be it said, with honor to them, that more attention is being paid to the 
study of disciplinary publications at present than has been done for some time 
past. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

In a low, level country, where clay roads prevail as in a greater portion of 
this county, the visitation of schools is, without doubt, the hardest part ol the 
fiuperiiitendent's work. It is my intention to visit all of the schools at least 
once during each, term; to secure personal interviews with members of the 
school boards by notifying them of the time of my intended visits and request- 
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ing them to visit in company with me. I have carefully noted the condition 
of the school buildings and grounds, and in the puiilished reports of my visita 
have not failed to call the attention of the proper officers to any delinquencies, 
and urged upon them the necessity of supplying the schools with such indis- 
pensable requisites as a register, dictionary, and outline maps. I am happy to 
add, with full credit to the officers, that my efforts in this direction have been 
attended with very good success. 

lU CONCLUSION, 

I would say that the system of county superintendency is growing in favor 
with the people of thi? county, and I find many hearty co-laborers in the cause 
of education. I am fully convinced that the sympathies of the people are with 
me, and that in many parts of the county where persistent opposition has been 
manifested heretofore, I have been cheered and encouraged in the discharge of 
duties that would, under different circumstances,, have been quite discouraging. 
The supervisors have allowed me $1,000 annually for 250 days actually devoted 
to labor; and not to exceed $50 per quarter for rent, stationery and postage. 
Finally, permit me to express my thanks to my fellow citizens throughout the 
county for the expression of confidence and kindness which they have mani- 
fested. 



MANISTEE COUNTY.— John W. Allen, Sup't. 

The whole number of school districts in the county is 29 : whole number of 
children between 5 and 20 years of age, 1,991; number of districts failing to 
sustain schools during the wiuter, 5. In Manistee city there are three ward 
schools (not graded); one church school (Lutheran) and one union school 
with high-school department, employing nine teachers; Edwin Russell, princi- 
pal. Salary of principal, ^1,200. Session of school, 10 months. 

In answer to the inquiries contained in your circular of May 20, 1 would say 
in brief: 

1. The majority of people in the county favor the county superintendency 
system. 

2. Few people in these woods, I am happy to say, need a Compulsory School 
Law. In several instances, however, which have come to my knowledge, the 
law has been used with happy effect, as a threat to delinquent parents, arousing 
them to the performance of duty hitherto neglected. 

3. No prosecutions have been made under the law. 

4. Most of the rural districts are still too poor to sustain a three-terms 
school. 

5. The work of securing a uniformity of text-books, begun last year, is pro- 
gressing slowly. 

6. The teachers employed in the lural districts are for the most part, begin- 
ners, but I am happy to report a marked improvement, during the past years, 
in their methods of school organization and discipline. 

7. A Teachers' Association was formed during the latter part of the school 
year, which met once a month. The attendance was small, as was to be ex- 
pected ; but a good degree of interest was awakened among the members, and 
the result, in most cases, was better work in the school-room. 

8. Very few schools in the rural districts are furnished with aids to instruc- 
tion, such as globes, maps, and charts. The great need at present is school- 
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honses in which to pnt them. I may mention under this head, as an encour- 
aging si^n of progress, that two new frame school-bouses have been built 
during the year, and another is nearly completed. Other districts are taking 
measures to replace their old lo^: school-houses with more commodious struc- 
tures, as soon as practicable. The union school at Manistee City, is supplied 
with all the needful aids to instruction, and is held in a building which reflects 
great credit on the liberality, enterprise, and public spirit of the citizens. 

9. A majority of the teachers are subscribers to some educational jo.urnal. 

10. The school boards in the country have not furnished the schools with 
record books, except in a very few instances. 

11. The Board of Supervisors pay me four dollars per day when in actual 
service. 

EXAMINATONS. 

As heretofore, I have held training schools in connection with the public 
examinations. I have issued 5 first grade certificates, 6 second grade, and 30 
third grade. 

In conclusion, I have only to say my field of labor is diflScult and often 
somewhat discouraging; it is like the settlers' clearings, fall of stumps, — a 
good place in which to "learn to labor and to wait," — especially, "to wait.'' 
To sow for others to reap, to lay foundations whereon others mjiy rear shapely 
structures, is the work of the hour, demanding faith, hope, and courage. 



MASON COUNTY— Lucius E. Hawley, Sup't. 

In reply to your circular letter and supplement of May 20th, permit me to 
say my report will necessarily be meager, as my predecessor has been unable to 
make any report, owing to the loss of the notes taken of his work. During 
the past year fifty-two teachers have received certificates from my predecessor 
ormyseltl Of those one received a first-grade, nine second-grade, and forty- 
two third-grade certificates. At least six schools have been had in new dis- 
tricts. All the schools have been visited except one, which has held only three 
mouths. 

1. Public sentiment in this county has always favored the county superin- 
tendency. 

2. The Compulsory School Law has not perceptibly increased the attend- 
ance upon the schools. 

3. No prosecutions have been made under the law. 

4. I think nearly all would concur in having a three-terms school. 

6. I know of no effort to estaolish a uniformity of text-books. I have 
communicated with every director in the county, urging the necessity of giving 
early attention to the matter. 

6. Very few of our teachers have any adequate idea of what they have 
undertaken to do. I think an emphatic No to this question would not be 
unjust. A /ee^ are competent; many are not. We need more good teachers. 

7. We met at Ludington in February last, and organized the Mason 
County Teachers' Association. Had a two days' session which was pleasant and 
profitable. About twenty of the teachers of the county were present. 

8. Only two schools in the'county have any apparatus, except blackboards 
and the national business and multiplication charts (which latter I regard as 
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a nnisance.) Not all have blackboards ; and few indeed have good ones. All 
such things are furnished by the districts, that are furnished at all. 

9. There are not many who do not take the "Michigan Teacher," while 
their schools are in session ; but there are few permanent subscribers to any 
educational periodical. 

10. The most of the school boards have supplied themselves with record 
books ; though very few have supplied the schools with registers. 

. 11. I am allowed $5 00 per day and am not limited in the time spent. 



MECOSTA COUNTY— Lewis G. Palmeb, Sup't. 

The work of another school year is finished, and I trust in a manner satis- 
factory to all. Since assuming the duties of my office last May, or rather last 
April, by appointment, I have visited nearly all the schools in the county. I 
have found them generally in a prosperous condition; yet, many might have 
made far greater progress, had they been better supplied with books and 
apparatus. 
Our teachers have shown th.emselves worthy of their positions, and in nearly 
' «very case have given universal satisfaction. 

UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

Through the colums of the School Visitor I have urged the necessity of 
introducing a uniformity of text-books. A single glance at the condition of 
some of our district schools, is enough to convince any rational being that 
both teachers and pupils are laboring at a great disadvantage. The present 
system (?) in accordance with which these schools are "kept," is at once defect- 
ive and injurious. School boards have, in a few instances, adopted a uniform 
series of books in their respective districts; yet, as the books of one district 
differ wholly, or in part, from those of another, the matter is remedied but 
little, if any. What we want is uniformity throughout the entire county. It 
is not unfrequentiy the case that we are brought into contact with a class of 
men who tell us of the folly of attempting to introduce a uniformity of books 
— acknowledging at the same time, however, that it would prove a source of 
benefit if it could he done. It can be done, and will be done, whenever the 
. people of Mecosta County become fully awakened in the interests and welfare 
of their children. When our county becomes a union in educational matters, 
we may look for prosperity in every enterprise worthy of public regard. 

SCHOOL-HOU^SES. 

It is really gratifying td know that many districts are doing away with log 
huts (erroneously called school-houses), and substituting in their places, neat 
and convenient frame buildings, to be supplied with the best school seats in 
the market. 

VISITS. 

In making my visits throughout the county, I have made it a point to notice 
the standing of the pupils, and the teachers' ability to instruct and govern 
their schools. I have urged upon teachers the necessity of visiting the patrons 
of their pupils, in order to satisfy themselves more fully in reference to the 
general feeling toward the schools. I have also endeavored to persuade school 
officers and patrons to visit the schools frequently, as they can judge of them 
correctly in no other way. 
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EXAHIHIATIONS. 

I have held public examinations in eight of the townships of the county, 
and appointed examinations in each of the others. I have held special exami- 
nations at soch times and places as were most convenient for the teachers. 
During the year certificates have been granted as follows: First grade 5, sec- 
ond grade 55, third grade 48. 

' COUNTY SUPEKINTENDBNCY. 

The people throughout the entire county favor the system; in fact I have 
not heard a discouraging word in relation to it since I assumed the duties of 
the office. I am aware of my inability to do as good work in this office as 
those who have preceded me, yet I meet with encouragement on every side. 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW. 

I believe that in consequence of this law many children have attended school 
the past year, who, prior to its taking effect, were seldom seen in the school- 
room. No prosecutions have been made under the law. 

A THKEB TERMS SCHOOL. 

In reference to a three terms school the people are greatly divided in their 
opinions. I am in favor of the system, and have been laboring hard to intro- 
duce it; in a few instances I have been successful. 

Our teachers, as a class, are young, energetic and faithful workers; nearly 
all of them are seeking to become wiser in their work by subscribing for home 
educational journals. As a general thing the teachers seem to have enlight- 
ened views on school organization and discipline. 

teachers' institutes. 

A joint County Institute, for the counties of Mecosta, Osceola and Lake was 
held at Hersey, in Osceola county, in August. There was a fair attendance, 
and all present expressed themselves as highly pleased with the exercises* 
Most of my examinations have been conducted orally in part, and in part writ- 
ten. I have endeavored to be fair in all of my examinations, and have in every 
case awarded certificates to all applicants who, in my best judgment, were 
worthy of them. 

APPARATUS. 

Our schools are not well supplied with apparatus, yet school officers seem 
now to be taking an unusual interest in the matter, and ere long we expect to 
Bee many of our schools furnished with globes, outline maps, numeral frames, 
and whatever else is indispensable in a well conducted school. 

HEGORD BOOKS. 

Proper record books are much needed in our schools. Many teachers have 
found it necessary to supply themselves with record books in order to make a 
proper report of the schools at the close of the term. School officers are not as 
well supplied with records as they should be, and it is owing to this neglect on 
theii part that they are not prepared to make a full and accurate report at the 
close of the year. 

It was decided at the annual meeting of the Board of Supervisors that the 
superintendent's salary should be fixed at $4 per day ; that he should submit 
a report at the end of each month ; that he should not be limited to any 
specified number of days, but have full power to employ all the time necessary 
to perlorni the work of the office. 
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The following is the blank I have furnished teachers for their reports : 

Officb of County Sup't of Schools, Mecosta County, | 
Big Eapids, Mich., November 6th, 1873. j 

Please write answers to the following questions and forward them to this* 
oflBce at your earliest convenience : 

Township? ; No. of district? ; length of term ? ; commenced 

teaching when? ■: ; terra closes when ? ; uniformity of books? ; 

blackboard ? ; chalk ? ; school-house comfortable ? ; name of 

director ? 

GENERAL BEMABES. 

Under this head give any other facts of interest; also ask for information. 

Respectfully, 

y Teacher, 

statistical. 

There are 60 organized districts in the county. The whole number of 
children in the county between the ages of 5 and 20 years, 2,5535; and between 
the ages of 8 and 14 years, 1,093. Number that attended school some portion 
of the year, 2,263. 

Number of teachers employed during the year, 100 ; males 15, and females, 85. 

Aggregate number of months of school during the year, 416 3-5; number of 
months taught by male teachers, 47 4-5; number of months taught by 
females, 368 4-5. 

Total wages of teachers for the year: Males $4,234.48 ; females 112,030.95. 

Number of visits by school officers, 103; number of visits by county super- 
intendent, 87. 

Value of school property, $40,106.25. 



MIDLAND COUNTY.— Tysok Smith, Sup't. , 

This, my first report of the schools nnder ray charge, must be brief and 
imperfect, owing to the small amount of time I have given to the duties of the 
office; but, bad I time to prepare a concise and elaborate report, and a reason* 
able number of "scars '* upon which to base an effusion of the above descrip- 
tion. I believe I could not offer anything new for perusal. I can only give the 
facts as they exist and submit ray report, trusting in the future to bring me 
more of experience, more of wisdom. Since entering upon the duties of the 
office in May last, I have made a partial round of the county, and have seen 
enough to know that there is much to be done before the schools of Midland 
county will rank among the schools of older counties whose whole people have 
been laboring with zeal incessant, to bring their schools to the proper standard* 
Midland county is very sparsely settled, and its inhabitants, though generally 
of an intelligent caste, are not exempt from the difficulties attending the settle- 
ment of a country, yet they are seeking to establish good schools, and do not, 
even in the tumult of business, forget to build good school-houses and pay 
teachers liberally. This state of affairs might seem to warrant good schools, 
but as matters now exist most of the schools are of a very inferior grade. Until 
recently there has been no school within our county that was in a condition to 
receive and train teachers for our district school work, and this was the excuse 
by teachers for not being better prepared for their work. At present we are 
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very happy to report this diflSculty fully obviated, as the union school at Mid- 
land City now under the very efficient management of Prof. T. Cleland, Jr., of 
East Saginaw, affords a very fine opportunity for normal training. At present 
fa normal class is in session there which promises well, and I believe will do 
jnuch in raising the standard of teachers. Too little care has been taken by 
teachers to -prepare themselves for the work, and not until rigid examinations 
and hard work in school matters generally by the superintendent have led 
them to see the errors of their ways, can we expect our schools to reach the 
proper standard. 

In answer to the questions contained in your circular I submit the follow- 
ing : First, then, 

THE HISTOBY OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT 

in the county concerning the superintendenoy system is varied and, in some 
instances, interesting. As has been stated, the county is a new one, and until 
•within a few years comparatively speaking, was an unbroken wilderness. The 
sound of the woodsman's axe startled the timid deer and howling wolf from off 
the ground where now stands the county seat, not more than twenty years ago ; 
and seven years ago when the iron horse first puffed his way through the vil- 
lage, not more than two thousand souls claimed a residence in the county. 
Educational matters were, necessarily, much neglected. The early inspectors 
had, in many instances, daughters, sisters, relatives or friends who could 
"teach school,*' or, rather, for a small stipend were willing to be dubbed 
'^school marm," and spend six hours of their time daily in and around a school 
building. They were accordingly engaged, and for a few months each year 
whiled away the allotted time in — well, anything but successfully teaching the 
young idea how to shoot. When the County Superintendenoy Law was passed 
a revolution took place. Those who had been ens;aged in teaching found them* 
selves without a vocation ; and instead of a little preparatory talk with their 
fathers, uncles or friends, found it necessary to appear, at least, before a stranger, 
and in many instances to write an examination on studies that, to them, were 
" all Greek*" The consequence was that but few who applied, although having 
taught for terms, perhaps, passed, and every one that failed materially increased 
the enemies of the system and decreased the force of teachers in the county. 
This was not the only drawback to the superintendenoy system. The county 
was poor, and the salary paid to the superintendent was meagre in the extreme, 
a bare pittance, not enough by considerable to support a man ; and the result 
was that the first and second incumbents of the office were medical men, Drs. 
Jones and Jennings, who although filling their office as well as their time 
would allow, never neglected a patient for the sake of visiting a school. The 
third person called to the office was Bev. Mr. Swift, an able and energetic 
clergyman, but like his predecessors, without the time or facilities for doing 
anywhere near the amount of school visiting that he conscientiously felt ought 
to be done to make the superintendenoy as successful as it should be. The 
population of the county, in the meantiipe, was increasing rapidly, and a 
demand was made for new schools and more teachers. Families, the children 
of which had had better educational advantages than this county afforded, 
began to settle here, and a strenuous cry for better teachers and better schools 
was the result. Rev. Mr. Swift, about this time, received and accepted a call 
from a church in another State, and was obliged in consequence to resign his 
position as superintendent. His successor, Mr. M. W. Ellsworth, labored under 
the same disadvantages that his predecessors did, with the additional disad- 
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vantage of a coDtinnallj increasing number of schools to visit. His.time was 
pre-occnpied with editorial duties and his salaiy small; the result was, that 
nearly every meeting of the Board of Supervisors, innumerable complainti 
against the en perin tendency system were entered and listened to by that worthy 
body of men ; and yet those complaints were not so much of a condemnatory 
nature as demands for more efficient and effective work in the office. About 
this time Mr. Ellsworth's term of office expired, and the present incumbent 
was elected as his successor. The necessity of prompt action was apparent to 
the Board of Supervisors, and, being men of intelligence and having the 
interests of the county at heart, they, after a close investigation and due 
deliberation, came to the conclusion that the only way to make the system a 
success, and the schools what they ought to be, was to pay a man a salary 
sufficiently large so that he could afford to devote his entire time for the benefit 
of the schools. The action to increase the salary of the county superintendent 
was taken at the spring session of 1873, and was unanimous: since that time, 
so far as I have been able to learn, everything has passed along smoothly and 
satisfactorily. There was no petition circulated or signed in this county during 
the winter of 1872-3, to my knowledge, to amend or repeal the County 
Superintendency Law. This is the best evidence of satisfaction and success 
that can be offered from this section. 

THE COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW 

« > 

has not increased the attendance upon school, as said law has in no instance 
been enforced. An enforcement of it is often discussed by some of our prom- 
inent school officers, but with a majority it is considered impracticable. 

THE THKEE-TERMS SYSTEAf. 

Since the reception of your circular in July I have made anxious inquiry 
relative to the three-terms system and have, in every instance, found teachers 
and patrons eager for the change ; yet I cannot say to what extent the change 
will be introduced the coming year. In relation to 

THE BOOK QUESTION, 

I regret to say that no effort has been made to secure a uniformity of text- 
books in our county; at least the people seem to be in blissful ignorance of 
their situation in this respect. I have stated many times the advantages of an 
uniform system and have done what I could to produce the change, but as yet 
have made a failure in every instance; I am not disheartened, however, for I 
am positive I shall succeed when I become better acquainted with the people. 

teachers' views relative to school ORGAISriZATION AND DISCIPLINE. 

As a rule, teachers. have much to learn relative to school organization and 
discipline, but whenever I have discussed these points with them, they have 
seemed anxious to accept anything new that I believed for their good. 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

The subject of educational journals has been broached on several occasions 
by myself and others. The teachers of the county, generally speaking, are not 
^subscribers to any educational publication, but they are always anxious to 
learn, and seize with considerable avidity anything that pertains to their work, 
and ere long I trust we shall not be wholly unknown to the editors and pub- 
lishers of educational works. 

A teachers' ASSOCIATION 

was held in Midland City January 24th and 25th of the present present year, 
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at which time about thirty teachers were present. Music, papers, discnssions, 
and a lecture on the evening of the 25th by Kev. J. S. Goodman, superintend- 
ent of Saginaw County, rendered the occasion one of pleasure and profit. This 
is the only effort made in that direction the past year. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations have been held in each of the several towns of the countv as 
often as once during the year. (Since my inauguration I have held pa blic 
examinations in a part of the towns, and office examinations when necossary. 

My predecessor granted certificates as follows: Three of the first grade, 

fourteen of the second, and thirty of the third. No record was kept by him of 

the number of applicants rejected. I have issued certificates as follows : One 

of the first, four of the second, and twenty-two of the third grade; and have 

examined and refused tweuty-six applicants. I have endeavored to raise the 

standard in my examinations as fast as possible, and in some instances, have 

been called too particular. Still, the general feeling of those interested in 

school matters toward me is of the most kind and enconraging nature. In my 

conversations with applicants I invariably endeavor to stimulate them ta 

brighter achievements; and in refusing to grant a certificate I do it with th& 

most kind and sympathetic feelings towards the unsuccessful one, holding 

before her continually the good old proverb that, 

•* If at first you don?t succeed, ^ 

Try, try, again." 

Emulatioji I find to be one of the greatest stimulants to good certificates 
and I use my every endeavor to encourage and cultivate it with my teachers* 

VISITATION. 

I have visited about one-half of the schools in the county since I entered the 
office, but presume that 'those visits were mafked with about as much of 
romance as a superintendent's visits generally possess. In most cases the per 
cent in attendance was very low, the excuse for this being that "the children 
were kept out to pick berries;" this gave me a fine chance to advocate the three- 
terms system under favorable circumstances, and I always availed myself of 
the opportunity. Quite a number of the schools showed great interest and 
success, and I sincerely hope that in my next annual report I shall be able to 
report many more in the same condition. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

During the year quite a number of buildings have been erected, most of 
which are of modern and convenient styles. The plan presented by Sup't 
Goodman at the State Association of Superintendents is generally believed a 
good one, and has been adopted in some instances. Many of the older build- 
ings are very nice ones, and in nearly one-half of the districts the grounds are- 
furnished with good out-houses, and in many instances a good well and pump 
adorns the jard ; really an indispensable appurtenance to well regulated school 
grounds, and yet seldom found even in older counties. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

About one-third of the schools are moderately well supplied with aids to- 
instruction. 

School boards have not generally supplied themselves and the schools witb 
the needed record books. 

The Board of Supervisors has allowed me one hundred and forty days at 
five dollars per diem. 
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CONCLUSIOlfl". 



In xjoncluding my report I must say I am very highly pleased with the 
result of my labors as superintendent. Since May last I have endeavored to 
awaken in teachers a true sense of their duties, and have tried to inspire each 
and every one of them with a love for the noble profession. In many cases I 
feel that I have been successful, and the teachers are trying, I believe, to do 
all within their power to make improvement in their methods of teaching. I 
have, also, talked earnestly with patrons relative to school visitation, and many 
times have succeeded in getting them to visit their schools. 1 believe the 
interest thus manifested by parents is a great assistance to the teachers in 
securing interest in the pupils. 

I have submitted, as I believe, all the necessary information relative to 
schools in my county, and trust it w, in reality, what it should be. This report 
with the many others that are now being prepared, I presume, is void of 
interest to all except those who are familiar with the duties and the trials, the 
pleasures and perplexities of the superintendent's work; yet, fully believing 
that all good works have their reward, we can but hope that in the years to 
come these reports will be read with interest, and will be as landmarks, bright 
and pure, to mark the place where we, as pioneers, have trod. So let it be 1 
Let peace and prosperity rule fair freedom's land; let virtuous and earnest 
workers be within her temples of learning, and just and honest men hold the 
reins of the superintendency until every heart from Bay to Golden State, from 
iFrozen Zone to Sunny South land shall feel their power, own their sway, and 
rejoice under their control. 



MONROE COUNTY— Elam Willard, Sup't. 

Below is my annual report as county superintendent of schools for Monroe 
county for the year ending September 1, 1873. 

I will answer the requests in your circular and duplicate in the order you 
have given them. 

1. The superintendency system has been neither very popular nor unpopular. 
The more intelligent have generally endorsed it. The teachers I think all 
favor it. 

2. The Compulsory Law has not affected attendance perceptibly. 

3. There have been no prosecutions under it. 

4. The three-term system has been adopted in a good many districts. I 
think the prevailing opinion favorable, and that it will soon be the prevailing 
practice throughout the county. 

5. I have constantly urged district uniformity. I enclose copies of blanks 
distributed by me for that purpose. Books have been prescribed in many cases 
with good results. 

6. There is great defect in the organization and discipline of schools gen- 
erally, but more enlightened vieWs are obtaining. 

7. The State Institute held at Dundee with Professors Hosford, McLouth, 
and Estabrook as lecturers, was attended by ninety-eight teachers. A County 
Teachers' Association has been organized, but so far has not proved very suc- 
cessful. 

8. But a small proportion of schools are furnished with aids to instruction 
beyond black-boards and chalk. 
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9. Abont one-fonrth of onr teachers have reported to me the periodicals 
the> have read. 

10. Proper record books are very generally supplied. 

11. The Board of Supervisors have granted me two hundred days at four 
dollars per day. 

The following items from the reports of all the schools in the county, with 
the increase in the last four years, make a gratifying exhibit for an old county : 

Number. Increase. 

Number of children in the school census 10.487 804 

" attending school 6,583 737 

" of months teaching 883 153 

Amountof teachers' wages 125,186 $8,123 

Value of houses and lots $120,839 $38,485 
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MONTCALM COUNTY— E. Henry Ceowell, Sup't. 

I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report of the condition of 
the schools of Montcalm county, and a summary of my official work for the 
year ending Sept. 1, 1873. 

STATISTICS. 

Number of school districts in the county, 100 ; number of brick school houses^ 
3 ; number of frame school houses, 77 ; number of log school houses, 18 ; num- 
ber of children returned, 5,732 ; number of children who have attended school, 
4,395 ; number of male teachers employed, 44 ; number of female teachers em- 
ployed, 161; number of visits by County Superintendent, 170; number of visits 
by Directors, 246; ainount of wages paid male teachers, $8,798 50; amount of 
wages paid female teachers, $1^736 48 ; cost per scholar for teachers' wages, 
$6 54. 

CEBTIFICATES. 

I have granted during the year certificates as follows : 

First grade, 6 ; second grade, 44; third grade, 146. Total, 196, 

The examinations for these certificates have been mostly written, and nearly 

all of the candidates have been present at some of the regular appointments, 

BO that but few office examinations have been required. 

INSTITUTES. 

I have held one institute/ at Carson City. A class of fifty were in regular 
attendance, and four days were pleasantly, and I hope profitably spent in lec- 
turing and discussing methods and plans of teaching school. Besides this, 
many of my appointments for examinations were for two days at a place, and 
a part of the time was devoted to normal work. 

SCfeOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

There has been a marked improvement in the school houses and grounds of 
the county. Eleven new buildings have been completed or nearly so, one of 
brick, one log house, and nine good frame houses. We now have some as fine 
district school houses as any county in the State. Nearly all of the new build- 
ingi are seated with good patent furniture and furnished with good black- 
boards. School grounds are being fenced, and some of the districts have been 
setting out shade trees. A great impetus has been given to this part of the 
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work by the publication in the poanty papers of the condition of the schools 
and school buildings, which has been kept ap daring the past snmmer. 

To the several topics proposed in your circular of May 20, 1873, 1 make the 
following statements: 

I. From the first the county superin tendency system has been looked upon 
with disfavor. The schools were poor because the standing required by school 
inspectors was very low, and nearly every one applying for a certiilcate could 
get one. As a higher standing was required by the county superintendent, 
teachers were not so plenty and wages advanced. The superintendent was 
held responsible for this, and to-day it is the leading objection given by the 
people. I am sure that some of the prejudice existing two years ago has been 
done away with, and that very many more of the people are in favo;* of the 
office than at any previous time. As they become acquainted with the work of 
the superintendent, get into sympathy with that work, and co-operate in it,' 
prejudice ceases. 

2 and 3. The Compulsory Law has not increased the attendance upon the 
schools to any great extent, because it has not been enforced. Threats have 
induced some parents to send their children, but no prosecutions have been 
bad under the law. 

4. The " three-term '' plan in the districts is gaining in favor rapidly. Last 
year about one-eighth of the districts adopted it, and now we have one-third 
of the schools working three terms in the school year. I would respecttully 
call your attention to the enclosed " Annual Meeting Circular ^' used by me as 
a means of awakening an interest in school matters. 

5. No effort has been made to secure a county uniformity of text-bpoks, but 
my aim has been a uniformity in each school, and by lectures and directly 
calling the attention of the district board in the several districts to the require- 
ments of the law, I have so far succeeded as to report about three-fourths of 
the districts avS having practically a uniform series of text-books. 

6. About thirty per cent of the teachers have enlightened views on school 
organization and discipline. 

7. Was answered under the head of Institutes. 

8. All of the schools hxxttwo are furnished with blackboards, about one- 
third with a dictionary, and one-fourth with all or a part of the following aids: 
Globe, outline maps. State map, numeral frame, reading charts, dissected 
cards, and multiplication charts. 

9. Twenty-five per cent of the teachers of the county are taking some of the 
home educational periodicals. 

10. Generally the schools and school boards are supplied with some kind of 
record books. 

II. The past year I have been required by the Board of Supervisors to devote 
my whole time to the interest of the schools at a salary of ^1,000. 
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MUSKEGON COUNTY— Edwik Thatcher, Sup't. 

My official connection with the schools of the county commenced on 22d of 
April last. 

I am happy to be able to report progress in the right direction. The im- 
provement consists mainly in the efficiency of teachers; and of course a cor- 
responding improvement in the schools. My aim has been to r^ise the stand- 
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ard of exatDinationSy but I have been obliged to use great caution in order to 
supply the schools. • 

The standard adopted' for the fall examinations has been for first grade cer- 
tificates, 90 per cent, for second grade 80 per cent, and for third grade 60 ; and 
this has been rigidly adhered to. 

These examini tions have been principally written, but some time reserved 
for discussing methods of teaching. In m^ opinion the scholarship of the 
applicant is best tested by this method. It is very ^j^ratifying to me to be able 
to report that a large majority of our teachers, with such help as they can 
command, are bravely trying to come up to the required standard of firstgrade 
certificates, and are not satisfied with lower grades. The spirit shown is ad- 
mirable j and in this they are encouraged by the sentiment of our whole com- 
munity with very few exceptions. In a few districts they inquire for cheap 
leacheirs because "their school is backward and almost anyone can teach- it." 
I am sometimes urged to license persons who are acknowledged unqualified 
because the school is backward. I hope that I may yet succeed in convincing 
su^ch school officers that it is in just such districts that they need the best 
teachers. Our people generally are very desirous to have good schools, — and 
taking into consideration that this is a new county, sparsely settled in many 
parts, and the people laboring under all the disadvantages of new settlers, have 
made very commendable eiforts, and in some cases extraordinary ones, to ob- 
tain them. Money is freely voted and paid, and whenever the district succeeds 
in getting a good teacher the "grumblers'^ are few and far between. Several 
teachers from the older counties in the State, attracted by the higher wages 
paid in Muskegon county, have engaged schools here to our advantage, and we 
hope to retain them. 

. The want of trained teachers is, however, severely felt. Many of our teachers 
are young, and know nothing of methods of teaching. Lacking the necessary 
training and the true spirit of teaching, they suppose it consists in giving les- 
sons from text-books, hearing them recited, and drawing their pay at the end 
of the month. It is with them simply a business matter. Until we can get 
better we shall be obliged to employ some of this class. 
. But in "the good time coming,'' however, we hope that our schools will be 
Qiupplied with a corps of teachers who have special adaptation to the business, 
both natural and acquired ; who can for the time being stand in the relation of 
parent to the child, and with a love which is rjsal, not simulated, endeavor to 
de.velop all its faculties in consonance with nature's designs, and as a crowning 
effort let a beautiful moral character be held up to the mind of the pupil as the 
grand consummation of all education, and without which all attainments are 
naught. 

TBACHEBS' EXAMINATIONS. 

Last spring I visited every township in the county and held examinations 
wherever there, were applicants. This fall I have again held examinations 
wherever desired. I also held several during the summer in the city of 
Muskegon. 

Total number of applicants, 114; granted certificates of the first grade, 16; 
of the second grade, 21 ; of the third grade, 58 ; rejected, 19. 

There are at present in the county about 72 districts, employing 93 teachers; 
number hoWing license to teach, 96. Several schools are not in session, and a 
number who intend to teach, have not presented themselves for examination. 
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COUNTY SUPEKINTBNDBNCY. 

The public sentiment of the county concerning the County Superintendency 
System is perhaps adverse to its continuance. I know that it was so six or 
•eight months since, and I have no reason to believe that it has changed 
materially since. But with scarcely an exception, I have been well treated in 
every part of the county that I have visited ; and encouraged in every possible 
manner in all efiforts made for the advancement of the schools. The fact that 
many were opposed to the system has not induced them, when interested in the 
welfare of the schools, to discourage its oflBcer. 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW. 

The Compulsory School Law is a dead letter. No prosecutions have been 
made under it to my knowledge, and of course it has not increased the attend- 
ance upon the schools. 

THBEE-TEBH SCHOOLS. 

Wherever districts are able to support more than six months' school during 
the year, three-term schools are becoming quite popular. 

UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

The absolute necessity of an uniformity of text-books is generally acknowl- 
edged and with few exceptions insisted upon. 

. teachers' INSTITUTES. 

No county Institute has been held during the year, but we hope to organize 
one during the coming winter. Teachers meetings are held semi-monthly in 
the city of Muskegon. The teachers employed in the city are required by the 
school board to be present. Much good will doubtless grow out of these meet- 
ings. But its sessions are too short, only one and a half horfrs each. No 
decided advance need be expected without the necessary labor. 

AIDS TO EDUCATION. 

All our school-rooms are furnished with blackboards, but many are deficient 
in surface. A very small proportion of them are furnished with globes, maps, 
charts, etc. Some of our best schools are sadly deficient in this respect. The 
school boards seem to think if they provide a good school-house, furnish it 
with fuel and a good teacher, they have done their whole duty. But even on 
the score of economy aids in the globes, maps, charts, and perhaps other appar- 
atus, in the hands of a competent teacher, pay a large percentage of profit. 
Again we naturally, and with as much reason look for them in every well 
ordered school-room, as we look for tools in the hands of a good mechanic, or 
pictures and engravings in the parlor of a gentleman of means and taste. 

HOME EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 

Very few of our teachers are subscribers t) educational joarnals. The bene- 
fits derived from a course of reading of articles upon best methods of teaching, 
seem as yet to be scarcely realized. As the public sentiment becomes more 
enlighteiied the profession of teacher rises in importance, better wages are 
paid, and many who have a natural aptitude for teaching will be induced to fol- 
low it as a profession. Educational journals will then become a necessity. 

RECORD BOOKS. 

There is a better supply of record books than of properly kept rocords. 

TIME AND PAY GRANTED SUPERINTEN DEN^T. 

The Board of Supervisors at its late session granted me four dollars per diem 
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and left the namber of days to my discretion. This is an advance of oae doI> 
lar per diem upon the rates of the last three years. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

There are two graded schools in the county. Muskegon City, employing 19 
teachers, and Whitehall, employing 4. Muskegon reports 2,dZ3 children of 
school age, an increase oyer last year of 20 per cent; Whitehall reports 383, an 
increase of 15 per cent; Muskegon at its last annual meeting votea to raise 
ISO,000 to build a new school-bouse for the higher departments. The Hig^ 
School Department in Muskegon deserves especial commendation for the 
thorough work which is required of pupils in attendance. The schools in the 
primary departments in Whitehall deserve a like commendation for the effi- 
cient and intelligent manner in which orthography is taught. No better 
ioundation for scholarship in any written language can be laid than at the 
very beginning to understand its orthography. No other branch of study can 
supply its place, or cover a deficiency of knowledge of this branch. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The subject of vital importance to-day is, where and how to obtain a supply 
of competent teachers. The cry comes from all quarters, "give us live teach- 
ers.** My solution of the important problem is — pay such as prove themselves 
qualified for the work such wages that they will be induced to follow it as a 
profession. The low wages which are paid in many parts of our country — and 
wealthy portions likewise — drive many ftom the business, and are no induce- 
ment to others to Ibllow it. In conclusion I solicit the co-operation of the 
friends of education throughout the county. And I pledge myself to labor 
untiringly for the improvement of the schools. The labor and efforts which 
have been given the school interests of this county have not been unproductive. 
To me the future is full of promise. 



NEWAYGO COUNTY— Joseph W. Cakpentee, Sup't. 

This, my first report, must of necessity be very imperfect, embracing as it 
does, but little more than ray own official labors, from the 1st of May to the 
close of the school year. In some of the inspectors' reports will be found a few 
gross errors, rendering them in some respects entirely worthless, and which 
I had no means of correcting. 

As my term thus far has extended through the busy season of the year, I 
have had but few opportunities of consulting with, or advising and instructing 
school officers ; but shall hereafter make special efforts to have future reports 
more accurate, and present a more creditable appearance. 

Newaygo county has sixteen organized townships, divided into sixty-two 
school districts, not including two or three not reporting this year. The num- 
ber of children between the ages of five and twenty is reported at 2,768. There 
are at least 100 or more not reported, making the whole number about 2,868. 
Of this number, 2,162 attended school during the year. The whole amount 
expended for teachers' wages was ^12,685. Of this sum $4,267 was paid to 
male teachers, and $8,418 to female. The number of months taught by male 
teachers was 83^ months, and by female 3l4f months, making the average 
wages paid to male teachers about 150 per month, and to female teachers about 
•2 6.75, 
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The Newaygo union school is the only graded school in the connty, having 
three departments^ and employing foar teachers. Prof. M. E. Belsher is the 
principal, and received a salary of $1,200 per annum^ and is the only teacher 
holding a Normal School certificate. 

I have visited 56 schools^ and a few of them twice. In large schools I usu- 
ally remain the whole day> and in small ones hut half a day. Occasionally a 
school officer would accompany me. Alt'hongh many of orir teachers are quite 
young and inexperienced, yet they are all zealous, and are generally doing very 
Well, the most important failures being a lack of government; and which, in 
many cases, should be chargeable to district officers, who could have scarcely 
failed to foresee the evil result of putting girls of little or no experience irt 
charge of large and unmanageable schools. 

My intercourse with teachers and school officers has been most cordial and 
agreeable. I have found teachers always willing to receive advice or listen to 
any suggestions I may make. 

On the first of May but few teachers, if any, took educational journals, while 
the number now exceeds forty, nearly thirty teachers taking the Michigan^ 
Teacher. 

During the first nine montha of the school year my predecessor granted ^ 
first grade certificates, 31 second grade and 60 third grade. During the last 
three months I have granted of the first grade none, second grade 9, and 
of the third grade 18, making in all 127 certificates for the teachers of 62 
schools, if all taught. In addition to the taking of an edacational journal, I 
shall hereafter require the attendance of every teacher at all institute meetings, 
unless prevented by sickness or some other jastifiable cause. Among so many 
young and inexperienced teachers, it cannot be expected that all will have en- 
lightened views on school organization and discipline. Too many of them are 
deficient in this respect, still there are a few whom we have every reason to be 
proud of. 

The school hoards are generally sapplied with record hooks, hut I find few 
for the lise of teachers. Nearly all the schools are supplied with multiplication 
charts, at prices ranging from $27 to $32, a most unnecessary outlay, and a 
swindle we hope never to see repeated in the County. A few are supplied with 
globes, outline maps, dictionaries, etc., etc., and all with blackboards. The 
Newaygo Union School is the only one that approaches completion in this 
respect, having expended quite a large sum the past year for chemical appa* 
ratus, anatomical charts, etc., etc. 

The multiplicity of text-books is a great hinderance to progress in our 
schools.- I have taken great pains to examine and compare all text-books 
found in our school-rooms, and all others coming under my notice, and have 
made a selection recommending them to district officers, which is the only 
eflfbrt made toward uniformity. 

Although the Compulsory School Law has never to my knowledge been 
enforced by prosecutions, yet I have every reason to believe that its effects are 
good in very many cases, by compelling attendance, through fear of prosecu- 
tions. 

An Institute meeting or Teachers* Association — T am unable to say which — 
was held in Bridgeton in April. As I can find no records of it, I can give you 
no further information on the subject. 

The number of volumes belonging to township libraries is reported at 913, 
of which 129 were added during the year. There are also 371 volumes belong- 
ing to districts, a gain of 46 from last year. 
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I am sorry to say that onr libraries are kept in a very loose way. The rules 
and regalations are not enft)rced, and many books are destroyed and lost. To 
those who read, they are of great benefit, but there is not that interest taken 
-commensurate with the great benefits derived .from their use. 

My intercourse with the people thus far would hardly justify me in stating 
^hat the public sentiment in this county is, concerning the county superin- 
tendency system ; but as far as my observations have extended, I believe a large 
majority are in favor of it; the principal objection being upon the ground of 
expense. 

Our largest schools I think would favor a three-terms school; but the small 
^oncs, who are in the majority, would be against it. 

My allowance is 13 /per day, and expenses paid, with no limit as to time. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the teachers, school officers and parents, for 
"their co-operation and kind words of encouragement, and for their universal 
:and unbounded hospitality. 



OCEANA COUNTY— Seth Edson, Supt. 

In presenting this my first report I am pleased to be able to state an apparent 
fact, that the interest manifested in educational matters, and especially with 
regard to our primary schools, is greater than at any former period in our 
'County's history. 

Our county is new, and the people as.a general thing, are doing all that can 
be asked or reasonably expected of them. Away up here in the woods we have 
^orae school-houses that would reflect credit upon, the citizens of much older 
^nd wealthier districts than those in which they are now situated. The 
school-house in district number 3, in Shelby, was erected in the summer of 
1871, at an expense of $1,500. There were only nine pupils to attend the first 
iterm ; now there are about thirty happy recipients of that laudablo enterprise ; 
which verifies again the truth of the proverb, 

** Build your dove holes, and your doves will come. " 

The school-house in district No. 1 in Crystal is also an ornament to that rural 
district. The school-house cost about $1,000, is well furnished with patent 
seats, desks, outline maps, &c., &c Also school-house in district No. 3 in 
Uenona, is one of the finest in the county. 

There are some exceptions to this worthy enterprise. Last week I visited 

for the first time, the school in district No. 8, in Ilart. As I got in sight of 

the school-house I wondered who was foolisli enougb to build such a looking 

dstable as that. As I got in front I noticed a little pile of wood, and supposing 

it to be the residence of some very destitute family, I thought I would inquire 

where the school-house was. On entering I found a school of 15 pupils. It 

resembled nearest the one Horace Mann mentioned in his visits of any one I 

• ever saw. "The scientific would probably call it the sixth order of architecture 

— the wicker-work order, summer house for winter residence — where there 

never was a severely cold day without the ink's freezing in the pens of the 

;ficholar8 while they were writing; and the teacher was obliged to compromise 

l)etween. the sufferings of those who were exposed to the cold of the windows 

.and those exposed to the heat of the stove by not raising the thermometer of 

the latter above ninety degrees until that of the former fell below thirty.*' I 

found it an excellent place to illustrate one of the facts in geography, for in 
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that log pen one could experience the temperature of the five zones by moving 
five short paces across the room. There are several other school-houses very 
nearly related to the one above mentioned. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

Of these we have two; one at. Pentwater under the auspices of Prof. A, J- 
Wood, assisted by five subordinate teachers. Prof. Wood is a successful teacher ; 
holds a State certificate; teaches ten months in a year, at a salary of IIjSOO' 
per year. The subordinate teachers receive about $45 per month. 

The one at Hart has three departments under the management of Prof. Geo. 
Conway, assisted by Miss Mary E. Nowlin, both graduates from the State 
Normal School. This school is sustained nine months, at an annual exnense 
of $1,300. Prof. Conway receives $80, Miss Nowlin $40, and the primary 
department $25 per month. Prof. Conway and Miss Nowlin are excellent 
teachers, and the school is in a flourishing condition. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I have just finished my examinationsw Have held twenty, granted 34 third, 
six second, and four first grades. Have refused 12. I am confident, a vast 
amount of good can be derived from being thorough. It has a tendency to 
convince our best teachers, that they are yet deficient, and our poorer ones that 
they know but little. 

SCHOOL VISITING. 

Having charge of the Hart union school I could not commence visiting 
schools before the first of July last. I made forty-two visits in thirty-four 
days. Before I got round, the schools were principally closed. I look upon 
these visitations as one of the grandest features of the superintendency system ; 
and if rightly managed, a vast amount of good can be derived from them. At 
the Military Academy at West Point annual visits are made by the most learned 
men in the nation, and from the remotest points: there they congregate at that 
Normal School of war, and spend days and days in the minutest examinations 
of the pupils to see if they have fully mastered their death-dealing science. 
While this is thought to be of vast importance it is not unfrequent to meet 
with the opinion that our common schools need no visiting, no superintendent. 

Our visits should mean something more than just stopping, when engaged 
on some other business, fastening the horse to the school-house door, and going 
in a few minutes to warm or rest, and inquiring "if the folks are all well at 
home ?" or merely going in and sitting down by the largest girls and whisper- 
ing nonsense a couple of hours. Each teacher must feel that his standing as a 
teacher depends in a great measure upon the manner in which his pupils 
answer questions passed over, the good order manifested, etc. 

I also make a practice of publishing through the county journals, the con- 
dition of every school, and such other items as I think will be of interest to the 
public. I am satisfied it is a powerful auxiliary in keeping the teachers active* 
Each one wants his school to get a good report. Some discretion must be 
used in giving some reports. 

OUR SUPERVISORS. 

The supervisors of Oceana county are men who view the subject of our com- 
mon schools in its true light ; men who think and feel as if the art and science 
of education^ like every thing human, depends upon culture for advancement; 
men who feel as if the office of county superintendent was as responsible and 
more sacred in its nature than any other county office, and should be requited 
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accordingly. It pains me to learn that while some boards of supervisors allow 
their treasurer $1,000 or $1,200 per year, the superintendent is ground down 
to only about two-thirds of that amount, and do^s twice the amount of labor. 
The compensation which men give with the hand is a true representation of 
the ^aiue which they affix in the mind. At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Supervisors I presented my wishes, stating that in order to attend to our 75 
schools as they should be attended to, I wanted at least 250 days at $4.00 per 
day. My request was unanimously granted, and now if our schools do not 
prosper it is not their fault. 

May God hasten the day when other boards of supervisors will do likewise. 

The following are the names of our supervisors: Calvin Wood worth, Charles 
"Willitt, Norman C. Smith, Andrew J. Underbill, J. K. Howe, David Johnson, 
Wm. J, Tennant, Albert C. Gowdy, J. A. Chellis, T. P. Reed, Geo. W. Wood- 
ward, Henry Hoffman, Harvey Tower, H. W. Turk, L. H. Shaw, and H. T. 
Cushman. 

" If we ever seem to be laboring in vain — if our spirits are ever ready to 
faint amid present obstruction and hostility — then through the faculty of dis- 
cerning what mighty results Nature and Providence will mature from humble 
efforts, let us look forward in faith and we shall behold this mighty cause 
emerging from its present gloom and obscurity, expanding and blossoming out 
into beauty, and ripening into the immortal fruits of wisdom and holiness ; and 
as we gaze upon the glorious scene every faculty within us shall be vivified and 
endowed with new and unwonted energy.*' 



OSCEOLA COUNTY— Makcus A. Laflee, Sup't. 

The school year ending with September, 1873, has been an unusually pros- 
perous one in Osceola County. 

The average attendance in our schools has been several per cent higher than 
ever before, while the large proportion of good schools, and the very small 
number of poor ones, have been sources of great satisfaction to me. 

My design has been to keep within the limits of my county, all those teach- 
ers whose services, either present or prospective, were valuable to our schools, 
while at the same time endeavoring to stimulate and assist all in their arduous 
duties, the younger teachers by suggestion and advice, the older by new 
methods and devises, and all with encouragement, praise, and censure properly 
tempered. My relations with the teachers of Osceola County have been of the 
pleasantest nature, receiving as I have, so many evidences of their confidence 
and cordial co-operation. 

All my examinations of teachers have been conducted strictly in con^pliance 
with all the legal requirements, examinations being both oral and written, and 
the standing in each branch carefully computed and marked on the certificate 
During the year I have granted 84 certificates : one of the first grade, seven of 
the second grade, and seventy-six of the third grade. A complete and per- 
manent record is kept of the standing of each applicant, which will be valuable 
for future reference. I am the only teacher holding a State certificate, dated 
November second, 1872. There are no teachers holding "Normal School 
Diplomas'* or "Normal Training Certificates." The teachers presenting 
themselves for examination this fall are much better qualified than those 
examined last spring or one year ago. There is an increased desire on their 
part to fit themselves to teach correctly what they do teach. A commendable 
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interest is also manifested by district boards^ in the improvement of the 
schools. There has been an average of five months* school for each district in 
the county during the past year, and about 80 per cent of all the children have 
attended school during some portion of the year. The ** Compulsory School 
Law'* has increased the attendance without any prosecutions of the same. 
Some are disposed to find fault with the law. I think, however, it cannot fail, 
if properly and wisely administered, in producing salutary eflects in very many 
districts. 

Very few of the schools have availed the^jnselves of the provision in the 
statute relative to the purchase of school apparatus, yery many of the schools 
being in want of even a school register, though I shall endeavor to have a 
proper register (and I hope a live teacher to keep it), in every school in the 
county this fall. In a majority of the schools a great multiplicity of text-books 
are found, and it is not unfreqnently the case that I find three or four different 
series of readers, and as many different kinds of arithmetics. It will take some 
little time to establish a uniformity in this direction. 

A great deal of confusion exists in many of the schools for the want of a 
uniformity of books in school. I have advised school boards to establish some 
standard series, and many have promised to do so. 

In school visitations I have endeavored to visit each school twice each year. 
By reason of sickness of teachers, and dismissal of school for other causes, a 
few have not been reached. While it is desirable that every school in the 
county should be visited, and the most untiring efforts have been made to that 
end, yet it is deemed far more profitable to devote a suitable time in each 
school visited, to reach the wants and secure the highest benefits to it, than 
to hurry over the ground, spending most of the time in traveling, and leaving 
important work in the school undone. The available school hours of half a 
day are no more than a reasonable amount of time required for an ordinary 
school visit. In most instances, particularly during the winter season, I have 
made efforts to secure the company of one or more of the officers or patrons in^ 
making visits at the schools, as the conditions and needs of the same can best 
be brought to their attention at such times, and their duties in connection 
therewith most thoroughly impressed. 

The nuniber of school-houses erected during the past year was seven. Five 
of these are log, and the offspring of poor and weak districts, where the closest 
economy becomes necessary; though they are rustic and substantial buildings, 
yet, as regards sittings and improvements they are hardly what I desired. 
Several old buildings have been thoroughly remodeled and repaired so as to be 
nearly equivalent to new ones. There are three graded schools in the county, 
organized under the general law. (Sec. 148 Primary School Laws.) The graded 
school at*Hersey is under the immediate charge of the county superintendent, 
giving instruction to those pursuing the higher branches. The graded school 
at Evart is under the charge of S. E. Clay. The school is well sustained as 
regards numbers, but backward in studies. Mr. Clay has wrought a good 
work in the school during the past year. The other graded school is at Keed 
City. Mr. Lounsbury has the management of the school } it being his first year 
in the school, we hope his labors will be crowned with success. The school- 
house is the finest in the county. It is a two-story wood building, is just 
completed, and costing four thousand dollars. It is an honor to the district 
and the men who projected and completed it. 

My memoranda gives me the following number of children^ between the ages of 
five and twenty years, as 1,669; whole number attending school, 3,245 ; whole 
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acoordiDgly. It pains me to learn that while some boards of supervisors allow 
their treasurer $1,000 or $1,:200 per year, the superintendent is ground down 
to only about two-thirds of that amount, and do^s twice the amount of labor. 
The compensation which men give with the hand is a true representation of 
the ^alue which they affix in the mind. At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Supervisors I presented my wishes, stating that in order to attend to our 75 
schools as they should be attended to, I wanted at least 250 days at $4.00 per 
day. My request was unanimously granted, and now if our schools do not 
prosper it is not their fault. 

May God hasten the day when other boards of supervisors will do likewise. 

The following are the names of our supervisors : Calvin Wood worth, Charles 
"Willitt, Norman C. Smith, Andrew J. Underbill, J. K. Howe, David Johnson, 
Wm. J. Tennant, Albert C. Gowdy, J. A. Chellis, T. P. Reed, Geo. W. Wood- 
ward, Henry Hoffman, Harvey Tower, H. W. Turk, L. H. Shaw, and H. T. 
Oushman. 

" If we ever seem to be laboring in vain — if our spirits are ever ready to 
faint amid present obstruction and hostility — then through the faculty of dis- 
cerning what mighty results Nature and Providence will mature from humble 
efforts, let us look forward in faith and we shall behold this mighty cause 
emerging from its present gloom and obscurity, expanding and blossoming out 
into beauty, and ripening into the immortal fruits of wisdom and holiness ; and 
as we gaze upon the glorious scene every faculty within us shall be vivified and 
endowed with new and unwonted energy.^* 



OSCEOLA COUNTY— Makcus A. Lafleb, Sup't. 

The school year ending with September, 1873, has been an unusually pros- 
perous one in Osceola County. 

The average attendance in our schools has been several per cent higher than 
ever before, while the large proportion of good schools, and the very small 
number of poor ones, have been sources of great satisfaction to me. 

My design has been to keep within the limits of my county, all those teach- 
ers whose services, either present or prospective, were valuable to our schools, 
while at the same time endeavoring to stimulate and assist all in their arduous 
duties, the younger teachers by suggestion and advice, the older by new 
methods and devises, and all with encouragement, praise, and censure properly 
tempered. My relations with the teachers of Osceola County have been of the 
pleasantest nature, receiving as I have, so many evidences of their confidence 
and cordial co-operation. 

All my examinations of teachers have been conducted strictly in con^pliance 
with all the legal requirements, examinations being both oral and written, and 
the standing in each branch carefully computed and marked on the certificate 
During the year I have granted 84 certificates : one of the first grade, seven of 
the second grade, and seventy-six of the third grade. A complete and per- 
manent record is kept of the standing of each applicant, which will be valuable 
for future reference. I am the only teacher holding a State certificate, dated 
November second, 1&72. There are no teachers holding "Normal School 
Diplomas'* or '^Normal Training Certificates.'* The teachers presenting 
themselves for examination this fall are much better qualified than those 
examined last spring or one year ago. There is an increased desire on their 
part to fit themselves to teach correctly what they do teach. A comtnendable 
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interest is also manifested by district boards^ in the improvement of the 
schools. There has been an average of five months' school for each district in 
the county during the past year, and about 80 per cent of all the children have 
attended school during some portion of the year. The ** Compulsory School 
Law'* has increased the attendance without any prosecutions of the same. 
Some are disposed to find fault with the law. I think, however, it cannot fail, 
if properly and wisely administered, in producing salutary effects in very many 
districts. 

Very few of the schools have availed the^jnselves of the provision in the 
statute relative to the purchase of school apparatus, yery many of the schools 
being in want of even a school register, though I shall endeavor to have a 
proper register (and I hope a live teacher to keep it), in every school in the 
county this fall. In a majority of the schools a great multiplicity of text-books 
are found, and it is not unfrequently the case that I find three or four different 
series of readers, and as many different kinds of arithmetics. It will take some 
little time to establish a uniformity in this direction. 

A great deal of confusion exists in many of the schools for the want of a 
uniformity of books in school. I have advised school boards to establish some 
standard series, and many have promised to do so. 

In school visitations I have endeavored to visit each school twice each year. 
By reason of sickness of teachers, and dismissal of school for other causes, a 
few have not been reached. While it is desirable that every school in the 
county should be visited, and the most untiring efforts have been made to that 
end, yet it is deemed far more profitable to devote a suitable time in each 
school visited, to reach the wants and secure the highest benefits to it, than 
to hurry over the ground, spending most of the time in traveling, and leaving 
important work in the school undone. The available school hours of half a 
day are no more than a reasonable amount of time required for an ordinary 
school visit. In most instances, particularly during the winter season, I have 
made efforts to secure the company of one or more of the officers or patrons in^ 
making visits at the schools, as the conditions and needs of the same can best 
be brought to their attention at such times, and their duties in connection 
therewith most thoroughly impressed. 

The number of school-houses erected during the past year was seven. Five 
of these are log, and the offspring of poor and weak districts, where the closest 
economy becomes necessary ; though they are rustic and substantial buildings, 
yet, as regards sittings and improvements they are hardly what I desired. 
Several old buildings have been thoroughly remodeled and repaired so as to be 
nearly equivalent to new ones. There are three graded schools in the county, 
organized under the general law. (Sec. 148 Primary School Laws.) The graded 
school afHersey is under the immediate charge of the county superintendent, 
giving instruction to those pursuing the higher branches. The graded school 
at Evart is under the charge of S. E. Clay. The school is well sustained as 
regards numbers, but backward in studies. Mr. Clay has wrought a good 
work in the school during the past year. The other graded school is at Keed 
City. Mr. Lounsbury has the management of the school } it being his first year 
in the school, we hope his labors will be crowned with success. The school- 
house is the finest in the county. It is a two-story wood building, is just 
completed, and costing four thousand dollars. It is an honor to the district 
and the men who projected and completed it. 

My memoranda gives me the following number of children, between the ages of 
five and twenty years, as 1,669; whole number attending school, 3,245 ; whole 
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in and for the county of S«ginaw, during the past year. Perhaps the most 
noticable feature of the year's work has been the large amount of what may be 
called office work, liteadily increasing, as this department of labor has ever 
been, no year has witnessed a greater incrjease than that covered by this report. 
Especially does this hold good with reference to matters in which the advice'of 
the county superintendent is sought by school officers and others residing in 
the several school districts. Questions of almost every kind, whether directly 
within the compass of the superintendent's province or not, if only they per- 
tain to school matters, are constantly brought forward for consideration. In 
fact I cannot now recall a single office day (every Saturday), on which some- 
thing of this kind has not come up. In several instances I have succeeded in 
settling difficulties which bade fair to result in protracted and expensive litiga- 
tion, and I feel warranted in asserting that no small amount has thus been 
€aved to the several school districts of this county. Sevei'al districts have been 
aided in the way of plans for school buildings — and also in procuring furniture 
for the same, while others have been advised concerning maps, chaits, globes, 
etc. Another constantly increasing branch of the work in this county is that 
of office examinations. Desirous tff accommodating the teachers and school 
officers to the largest possible degree, I have held these examinations at the 
office every Saturday. The result has been that hardly a single Saturday 
passes without more or less of this work to do. At least sixty per cent of those 
examined during the past year have been examined at the office. In tact the 
teachers seem to have a decided preference for these office examinations, and 
too, notwithstanding the fact that I have endeavored to make them fully as 
thorough as those held in the several townships. As an illustration I may 
state that I have just closed my fall series of township examinations — having 
visited for that purpose nineteen townships. In these townships I met eighteen 
applicants for certificates, while at the office on the last four Saturdays (the 
Saturdays of the weeks covered by this fall series) there have been about forty 
applicants. Into the causes of this state of things or into a consideration of a 
remedy therefor, I may not now go. 

A vford farther as to the township examinations. In my notices of the 
same — sent to every school district in the nineteen towns 1 visited — I embod- 
ied a special request to the school officers to attend the examinations. In 
only three cases did I meet any of these gentlemen, and then but one in each 
place. In prosecuting the work of the county superintendent, I have, during 
the year ending 1873, examined two hundred and twelve applicants, and have 
granted one hundred and eighty certificates, embracing three of the first grade, 
fifteen of the Second, and one hundred and sixty-two of the third. I have also 
made one hundred and sixty-five visits. I have investigated' three cases in 
which complaints have been made against teachers, but have found no occasioa 
to annul any certificate. During the month of April I held a teachers' class 
at Chesaning, lasting two weeks. Tl'his was attended by about forty teachers^ 
and was considered very pleasant and profitable by those in attendance. 

A summary of the reports sent to this office from the township inspectors 
and the school boards of East Saginaw and Saginaw City gives the following : 
Whole number of districts in the county, 117; whole number of children of 
school age, 14,842; whole number of children enrolled, 9,375 ; value of school- 
houses and lots, 1383,816 00 ; whole number of teachers employed, 274 ; waged 
paid teachers, $60,754 CO ; average per scholar, $6 48. 

I had designed to give the entire expense per scholar, but find the matter so 
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mixed np V7ith amounts paid on account of past indebtedness, and for building, 
etc., that I have not been able to unravel it. Assuming, however, that teach- 
ers' wages are about fifty per cent of the entire expensie, aod it will appear that 
the whole amount expended for schools during the past year is about $12 97 
per scholar. 

I find in a circular forwarded from the department of public instruction, 
under date of May 20, 1873, several subjects specified, concerning which infor- 
mation is sought in this report As there are quite a number of these, of 
course but a very little can be said on any one of them, as aught else would 
prolong this report to a most unwarrantable length. 

1st. So far as the county su peri n tendency is concerned, I can only say that 
there has been hut little change in the feeling concerning the system during 
the past year. That there is a division of sentiment respecting it, is undeniable, 
while at the same time I believe that a large majority of the best friends of 
education favor the system. 

2d and 3d. As to the Compulsory School Law I do not know that it has bad 
Any appreciable influence upon school attendance, nor have I heard of a single 
prosecution having been made undeirthe law during the past year, though I 
have heard school officers say they would commence prosecution it^ — 

4th. As to a " three-term school " during the year, I can only say that in but 
very few of our rural districts is this plan adopted. Two objections are urged 
against it. 1st. In many of our districts, the time during which school is 
taught during the year is too short to admit of three terms of school. 2d. 
The spring and fall terms are so liable to be interfered with by bad weather 
tind the bad going resulting therefrom as to rendei the attendance extremely 
Tariable if not entirely to break up the school. Some five or six years ago I 
called the attention of the school boards to this subject, and on my recom- 
mendation, several of the districts adopted the plan, but in consequence of 
these difficulties nearly all have gone back to the old practice. 

5th. As to "uniformity of text-books," the most that has been attempted 
has been to secure township uniformity, and this has been but partially suc- 
cessful. It is my purpose to call at an early date, a county convention of 
43choo1 officers and firiends of education, to consult on this and other subjects 
pertaining to our school work. 

6th. Your next question "Do teachers generally have enlightened views on 
fichool organization and discipline?" is one which I am unwillingly compelled 
to answer in the negative. Of course there are exceptions, and they are quit© 
numerous, but I fear that the majority are very much in the dark on both 
these points. 

7th. With reference to Teachers' Institutes, Normal Classes, ete. With th© 
exception of the classes held by myself at Chesaning and of which mention has 
-already been made, I have nothing to report. 

8th. As to "Aids to Instruction," the fact is that very few of our schools, in 
our rural districts, have anything worthy of the name. . A black-board two feet 
by three in size and so glazed that it is hardly possible to make a legible mark 
thereon, is in many instances the only "aid to instruction" with which th© 
:Bchool-house is furnished. Only a few have outline maps, in about as many 
will be found a dictionary, while in not more than one-tenth of our district 
echool-houses will you find the whole of the following list: Chains (two), 
black-board (in a usable condition), chalk, outline maps, wood charts, or 
<»rds, and dictionary. 
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9th. Yon ask what proportion of the teachers are seeking to become wiser io 
their work by subscribing for home educational periodicals. Not more than 
twenty per cent. 

To the next question how the school board generally supplied themselves 
and the schools with the needed record books,. I am glad to be able to give an 
affirmative answer. The cases are rare in which this has not been attended ta 
and the necessary books provided. 



SANILAC COUNTY— Padbk Macklem, Sup't. 

This being my first report, it will necessarily be short; containing a record 
of the official work done from May 1, 1873, until the present time. 

SCHOOL VISITATIONS, ETC. 

I have visited eighty schools during the summer, anil found them, with few 
exceptions, in a flourishing condition ; teachers exhibiting more earnestness 
and love for their work; parents more interested in the education of their 
children, and pupils more studions than heretofore. I found teachers more 
deficient in methods than literary attainments. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I have held examinations only one day in a place this fall ; in the spring I 
shall continue the examinations for two or three days, devoting a part of the 
time to institute work. 

Many of the teachers are attending school a few weeks before commencing 
to teach their winter term of school. About fifty p?r cent of the teachers take 
educational journals. There are at present eleven persons holding first grade 
certificates, twenty-nine second grade, and sixty-4ix third grade. 

SCHOOL-HOtrSES, ETC. 

There are ninety-eight school buildings in the connty. They are building a^ 
large two-story building in Marlett village, which will be, when completed, an 
ornament to the town and a pride to the patrons and friends of education; 
also one in Elk district number three, at a cost of sixteen hundred dollars^ 
which will be the finest rural school-house in the county. The one at Forester 
will be finished this year, and will be the best both in design and appearance 
in the county. Very few of the schools are furnished with apparatus; some* 
however, having maps, globes, etc. I think most of the schools are supplied 
with the needed record books, and I have not. heard of a director's refusing to* 
furnish them when notified that they were wanting. 

UNIPOKMITT OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

Through the eflPorts of my predecessors a uniformity of text-books has been 
secured in most of the schools. There is not, however, a uniformity through- 
out the county. 

SALARY. 

The Board of Supervisors at their last session allowed me three hundred 
days, at three dollars per day. I think it would be better for the office, tho 
superintendent and the schools, if the salary was fixed by law and could not be 
altered by the Board of Supervisors. 

Many of the school districts have voted nine months' school during the^ 
year; divided into three terms of three mouths each. This plan of dividing^ 
the school year is generally approved by those interested. 
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COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW. 

The Compulsory School Law has not been enforced in a single instance in 
this county. The principle and intention of the law may be right; but the 
larger proportion^ of the individuals who violate this law cannot be reached 
by it. 

You cannot interest men to such an extent in the intellectual welfare of 
their friends' children, that they will excite a feeling of batred in the neigh- 
borhood by prosecuting those who do not send their children to school. 

If the act creating the office of county superintendent had been submitted 
to the voters the following spring after its passage by the legislature, it would 
have been defeated. It met with the greatest opposition in the older towns^ 
the newer ones favoring it. Happily the opposition is dying out, and year 
after year it finds more and more supporters. 
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• 

Before commencing the duties of another school year, I am called upon to 
glance back over that which has passed, and report progress; and although^ it 
is not as great as I could wish, still improvement is manifest. Teachers are more 
thorough, more earnest, and much better qualified ; schools are better organized, 
better disciplined, and we have not had as many failures as during either of the 
preceding years. The enrollment of pupils has not been quite as great as last 
year, but the average daily attendance has been better. I also have had a bet- 
ter appreciation of the magnitude and importance of the work which I am 
•called upon to perform, and my better acquaintance with teachers, patrons and 
schools, together with the experience of the previous term, has better fitted me 
to discharge the onerous duties of the office. In common with my fellow 
laborers, I find some things in connection with the office quite difficult and 
perplexing, but have always been encouraged by the hearty support of the 
teachers, and this, together with the growing sympathy and co-operation of 
the people, has rendered my labors, as a whole, quite pleasant, and much more 
effective. 

The supply of well qualified teachers has not been equal to the demand, and 
I have been obliged to license some that I would not, if a sufficient number of 
better ones qpuld have been obtained. There is a very encouraging prospect, 
however, as the number is increasing, and almost all our teachers for the com- 
ing winter are attending school or normal classes, so that some of the poorer 
ones will be allowed to seek other employment. 

During the year I have made two hundred and eighty-four school visits (the 
directors only report two hundred and thirty-five), visiting nearly every school 
in the county each term. Some had again closed before I could reach them. 
I find, by ray notes, that seventy-seven per cent of the teachers have been 
taking some educational journal during the year. Two years ago not ten per 
cent were doing so. 

I have, examined three hundred and fifty-four teachers, granting two 
hundred and eighty-four certificates: Eight of the first grade, six of the 
second, and two hundred and seventy of the third; rejecting about twenty per 
cent Of those to whom I hav^ granted certificates, sixty-eight have been 
males, and two hundred and sixteen females, the former receiving on an 
average fifty-one and one-third dollars per month, the latter twenty-five 
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dollars. This is quite an advance over last year, bat far more of the teachers 
have boarded themselves. la the rural districts; male teachers have received 
on an average thirty-one dollara and seventy-seven cents, while females have 
received eighteen dollars and ninety-one cents. 

Thirty-nine districts have fenced their school-grounds, and forty-three have 
either set out trees or left natural ones. About one-half of the districts have 
out-buildings in good condition, the remainder sadly neglect them. 

The compulsory act, having never been enforced in our county, is losing its 
effect, the reason, I think, of there being less pupils enrolled in the schools than 
during the previous year. 

District libraries are almost wholly neglected, a large part of the districts 
having none at all. Two townships. Rush and Fairfield, have town libraries* 
The former contains one hundred and forty-five volumes, the latter one 
hundred and fifty. 

In the country schools I find quite a lack of apparatus, and sometimes even 
school registers are wanting, but globes, charts, and outline maps are becoming 
quite common. 

The eflfort to secure a uniform series of text-books in the county has resulted 
in about forty-five per cent of the schools adopting the books and using no 
others; twenty per cent have taken a part, while the remainder use any books 
that may be brought into the schools. 

Many more districts have adopted the " three term system " with pleasing 
results, and our teachers generally favor it. 

Our Oounty Teachers' Association has been well maintained, and the people, 
as well as the teachers, are becoming more and more to appreciate its advan- 
tages, and the teachers are much more ready to take part in its exercises. 

Normal classes are held in connection with the union schools at Owosso, 
Cornnna, and Byron, and our teachers are receiving much benefit from them* 
The class at Corunna is very large, numbering about tilty members. 

The Board of Supervisors have allowed me four dollars a day for two 
hundred and twenty-five days. 

The office of county superintendent still meets with opposition in this 
county, principally on account of its expense and its having increased teachers* 
wages. 



ST. CLAIR OOUNTY— Miles H. Oarleton, Sup't. 

I hereby submit my first report of the schools in St. Clair county, with a 
statement of woriv performed by me from May 1st until the present time : 

The people in the county have treated me during mv visits with great kind- 
ness, and have encouraged the students by attending the schools with me, and 
in many instances by addressing the pupils on educational topics. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

The number of school districts is one hundred forty-eight. One new dis- 
trict has been organized in the township of St. Clair. The union school 
departments and district schools of the county number 181 ; number of teachers 
employed, 181. There are 151 school buildings in the county, 7 brick, 1;*5 
frame, and 19 log. Many of the buildings in the county are convenient and 
tasteful. 
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EXAMIKATIONS. 

At the fall examinations there were 204 applicants for certificates. Of thpse, 
9 were for the first grade, 40 were for the second, and 155 for the third. One 
hundred seventy-four certificates were granted ; 6 of the first grade, 33 of 
the second, and 135 of the third. Three teachers failed in the first grade, 7 iu 
the second, and 20 in the third. Two hundred and four certificates are now 
in force in the county ; 20 of the first grade, 6L of the second, and 123 of the 
third. _.:;^\ 

STATISTICAL. S^flS^™ 

The total expenditure for building and repairs, as gathered from the Inspect- 
ors' reports for 1873, is $34,149 42, and the school property of the county is 
valued at $202,763 00. The total number of months school during the year, 
1,350.10. The aggregate number of months taught by all the qualified teach- 
/ ers, 1,524.85. 

The wages paid to male teachers during the year are reported at $15,317 95 ; 
to female teachers, $30,794 26, making a total of $46,112 21. The teachers 
are better paid than in times past, and do not " board 'round." 

There are 14.974 children in the county between the ages of five and twenty 
years, and 9,811 have been in the schools during some portion of the year* 
The per centage of attendance upon the whole number is 66, nearly. There 
are 6,-^89 children in the county between the ages of eight and fourteen years, 
and 162 children who are under five or over twenty years of age have attended 
school. 

Average number of months scholars have attended school, 4.04; number of 
volumes added to libraries during the year, 395; number of volumes in district 
libraries, 1,597; amount paid for books during the year, $669 79; number of 
pupils who can be seated, 11,425; number of visits by county superintendent, 
154; number of visits by directors, 519; number of male teachers employed, 
54 ; female teachers, 232, making a total of 286. 

teachers' term REPOliTS. 

. I have adopted the term reporting system; the teachers are supplied with 
two blanks, which they fill out at the close of the term, send one copy to the 
director and forward the other to me. The reports give information in regard 
to attendance, punctuality, deportment and progression. These reports are 
bound and kept on file, to be handed over to my successor in office. 

HONOR CARDS. 

Four grades of honor cards are issued. The first and highest grade is given 
to the pupils who are neither absent nor tardy during the term, and perfect in 
lessons and deportment. These are gold. The second grade cards are given 
to those students who are neither absent nor tardy during. the tenn, and per- 
fect in deportment. These are purple. The third grade cards are given to 
those students who are neither absent nor tardy during the term. These are 
blue. The fourth grade cards are given to the scholars who attend eighty per 
cent of the time. No excuses are received on account of sickness or inclemency 
of the weather. Cards of honor and term reports were introduced to increase 
the attendance in the schools and bring them to a higher standard. I can saj 
they have fully surpassed my highest expectations. 

SCHOOL VISITATION". 

I employ the greater portion of^y time visiting the schoolg of the oonntj* 
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I have made one hundred and thirty-five visits since the first of May. Hours 
of valuable time have been wasted by me by not finding the schools in session, 
'therefore I have forwarded to each director in the county a blank to be filled 
out and returned to me as soon as it is known when the school commences. 

teachers' institutes. 

Teachers' institutes have been adopted into our common school system 
throughout the United States. The cause of education is advanced more by 
this most powerful auxiliary than by all other means combined. They are 
indeed a great power in the hands of the educator. School oflBcers and teach- 
^ers from every part of the county tell of their uniformly good effects. Our 
common schools are in peril, and a deep and lasting interest should be aroused 
in the public mind for their welfare. The profession of the teacher must be- 
elevated. Perhaps there are no better means to accomplish both these ends 
than teachers' institutes. They arouse in the minds of the teachers a love for 
their profession. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

I have held four county institutes this fall, with an average attendance of 
sixty. They were held in different parts of the county, that all might attend. 
The interest manifested at these little institutes was commendable. I think 
that institutes held in the different townships call out the ability of the teachers 
as wel], perhaps, as the larger institutes. Those students who joined the class> 
and attended the entire time of the institute, if they wished to become teach- 
ers, were granted a certificate of standing. 

COUNTY . ASSOCIATION. 

The County Teachers' Association met last August at the city of St. Clair. 
The following officers were elected for one year: Miles H. Carleton, president ; 
Benjamin Sumner, vice president; Mrs. R. M. Carleton, treasurer; Thomas 
Short, secretary; Miss M. Blennerhassett, assistant secretary. The second 
meeting of the Association was held at Port Huron, April 2d, 3d and 4th, 1873, 
In conducting which I received most efficient aid from Hon. Daniel B. Briggs, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Prof. Estabrook, Principal of the 
State Normal School. Seventeen new members signed the constitution, and 
paid the initiation fee^ This was perhaps the most interesting meeting of 
teachers ever held in this county up to the time of the State Institute, October 
6th, 1873. The pumber of teachers and school officers present at the meeting 
in Port Huron was very large, and all entered into the work of the Institute 
ivith a commendable zeal. The exercises were very interesting and instructive, 
and every one felt that it was good to listen to the instruction of the State 
Superintendent and Prof. Estabrook, who won for themselves many warm 
friends among the teachers. The third meeting of the Association was held 
at Port Huron during the session of the State Institute, merely for the pur- 
pose of electing officers for another year, and listening to the report of the 
treasurer and the different committees. The same officers were re-elected, with 
the exception of the secretary and assistant secretary. Prof. J. D. Frink was 
elected secretary, and Miss Peer assistant. Thirtyrfive new members §igned 
the constitution. The Association is now in a very prosperous condition, with 
a membership of 180. 

STATE INSTITUTE. 

A state Institute was appointed by the State Superintendent to be held at 
Port Huron, October 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. One hundred sixty-two 
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persons enrolled their names as members of the institute. One handred 
thirty-eight certificates of membership were issued by the State Superin- 
tendent to teachers who attended the sessions regularly. This was the best 
meeting of teachers ever held in St. Clair county to my knowledge. The State 
Superintendent could not attend at the beginning of the^ institute on account 
of sickness, but the well-wishes of the institute are due' him for sending the 
able and energetic Prof. Bigsby of the normal school, who carried it forward 
with indomitable perseverance. I sent the full programme of the institute to 
•every press in the county, with instructions to print the same in full, the week 
before the session; sent a full notice to nearly every minister in the county, 
with a request to read it in the pulpit at least once before the time of the insti- 
tute; furnished every teacher in the county either a complete programme or 
4^ full notice of the institute several days before the 6th of October; requested 
•each Principal of a union school to write an essay' to be read at the institute. 

COUNTY SUPERIKTEKDENCY. 

The argument against the County Superintendency that it has raised the 
price of teachers, is not valid. Several in this county have not thought favor- 
ably of it, because, in their opinion, it has caused them to pay exorbitant 
-wages to teachers. There is a growing sentiment in favor of the superintend- 
•ency. St. Clair county is very large, and I must necessarily work very hard to 
attend to the duties of my oflSce thoroughly. 

COUNTY superintendent's SALARY. 

The Board of Supervisors have allowed me 250 days at five dollars per day, 
and made a liberal allowance with which to print circulars and pay for adver- 
tisements. I give my whole time to the superintendency, and besides visiting, 
the schools have sent 1,200 circulars to school oflBcers and friends of education, 
a copy of which was read at the annual meeting in nearly every district. Have 
also sent 600 circulars containing a complete programme of the St. Clair County 
institutes and instructions to teachers in regard to class-books, registers, etc., 
with which I am sorry to say the school officers have not always supplied ttie 
schools. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

Several school-rooms are very well furnished with the necessary apparatus 
for teaching. Many schools are being supplied with globes, outline maps, 
charts, and other needful articles. The Compulsory School Law has not been 
'enforced in one instance to my knowledge ; it is a dead letter on the statute. 

The three-terms school is growing in favor in the rural districts, many of 
them have already three terms during the year, a term during each of the 
reasons — winter, spring, and autumn, with a vacation during the months of July 
and August. The teachers generally have enlightened views on school organ- 
ization and discipline ; a great majority of them attend every institute and 
teachers' meeting held in the county. Seven meetings of teachers have been 
held in the county during my term of office, with an average attendance of 108. 
A great majority of the teachers use every me^^ns to better fit themselves for 
the important work of the school-room. Several have subscribed for the " home 
educational periodicals." A committee was appointed at the meeting of the 
Teachers' Association at St. Clair last August to select school books to be 
adopted throughout the county. The committee of course had no legal 
authority in the matter, and nothing further has been done. The thanks of 
the teachers of St Clair County are due the State Superintendent for th« 

24 
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kindDess shown in appointing the State Institute at Port Huron and for the 
energy exhibittd by him at the association. 



ST. JOSEPH COUNTY— John W. Beardslee, Sup't. 

This report covers only that portion of the year between the first of May 
and the first of September. Except a list of teachers licensed by him, my 
predecessor left me no record of his work. During these months I have made 
an examination'of the schools in twelve townships, except the '• graded schools/* 

The "Compulsory School Law^' does not seem to have had much eflfl-ct ou 
our schools. I have scarcely heard a reference to it, and even the legal notices 
have been very generally neglected. Prom the statistics, obtained during my 
Tisits, the necessity of some provision to secure attendance at school is evi- 
dent. There is a vast difference between the number of scholars in the county, 
and the number actually attending school. Making every allowance for reason- 
able detention, there is a deficit which is startling when considered in its effc^cts 
on the children themselves. Exclusive of the graded schools, the township 
reports show there are 5,272 children between 5 and 20 years of age; while the 
game reports show that but 4,504 attended school during any part of the year; 
768 were not therefore even enrolled, and very many of those enrolled were 
not in school long enough to do them much good. Looking at the actual 
attendance the matter appears even more unsatisfactory. In seven districts of 
Flowerfield, with a school population of 506, 1 found but 160 actually present, 
when visiting among them during the latter part of May. In Fabius, having 
a school population of 383, only 152 were present. In Pawn River, out of 255, 
76 were in the schoolroom. These towns pn^sent about the average of the 
county, exclusive of the graded schools. It is true many were then at work, 
but even if we take the number of those between 8 and 14, there is a very 
gerious difference between that number and the actual attendance. Whether 
the Compulsory School Law will improve the attendance is a question. Cer- 
tainly it will not unless more thoroughly enforced. 

Our schools are gradually adopting the three-term system. Some townships 
have tried it almost exclusively, and the experience is decidedly in favor of 
the plan. From my visits during July and August, I am convinced the 
schools might almost as well be closed entirely during those months. The 
attendance is very small, and the interest cannot be sustained. A school during 
September and Oct0ber would do far more good. 

Nothing has been done to secure a uniformity in text-hooks. Many of our 
country schools still retain the hooks in use twenty years ago. Our thrifty 
farmers would scorn to use one of the clumsy old reapers they thought so much 
of a generation since ; but when it comes to educating their children, what 
was good enough for the fathers is good enough for the children. The idea of 
nsing only the best tools has not yet reached the school-room. 

Except in a few of our graded schools there is scarcely an attempt to provide 
the teachers with suitable aids to instruction. Occasionally may be found a 
small globe, usually so battered and deftaced it has little resemblance to the 
earth. With all its harsh treatment, its upheavals and its depressions, thig 
earth could never present to the celestial gazers such a forlorn appearance, as 
do these battered and defaced old globes to the eager children who gather about 
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them. Sometimes are seen the remnants of a set of ontline maps, so old as to- 
convey false ideas if they convey any; and in a ffW schools — only a few I am 
happy to say — are seen large copies of the multiplication table pasted on the 
walls, as if to relieve the children of the necessity olMearning it. School 
libraries are in much the same condition. If the district has books, they are 
generally stowed away in an old box or in some garret where the children can- 
not get at them. Perhaps in a majority of cases this is just as well. 

Kecord books are very generally furnished for the use of the schools; and 
are quite well kept in most cases. 

The teachers of our county are generally qualified, and many of them have 
had much experience. The frequent changes of teachers is a serious drawback 
to the eflBciency of the schools. In a majority of cases the teacher remains only 
a single term of three or four months. This has a very bad effect, and, if pos- 
Bible, ought to be avoided. I have noticed with regret a deficiency in the 
drilling of the simpler parts of the studies. Jn many cases the scholars know 
more about algebra than about reading and spelling. But the most of them 
have intelligent views of their duty and work, and are trying to do it honestly- 
In only a single instance did I deem it necessary to close the school on account 
of the incompetency of the teacher. My intercourse with them has been very 
pleasant; and to them almost entirely belongs the credit of making our schools 
so efficient. They are doing a noble work, and doing it nohly. I believe alsa 
their work is generally appreciated by the people. 

To show the difference between the number of children and the actual 
attendance upon the schools in our union school districts, I give i;he following 
figures: 

The first column gives the numher of children hetween the ages of five and 
twenty ; the second the enrollment, and the third the actual atttndance on the 
day I visited them ; 

Burr Oak 253 185 13» 

Centreville 270 211 1?^ 

Colon 204 139 94 

Constantine 440 331 270 

Lockport -- 315 258 15^ 

Stnrgis - , 508 401 333 

Three Rivers 568 460 359 

White Pigeon 378 ... 223 

Notwithstanding this drawback, too much praise cannot be given to these 
schools. The teachers are earnest and well qualified. They are in the school- 
room because they love the work, and feel its grandeur. Their influence goes 
far beyond their own districts, for very many of those who intend to teach 
attend them. In this way I am satisfied they are doing great good all through 
the county, and the standard of scholarship is being constantly elevated. Some 
of them have fine apparatus for illustrating the studies pursued, and are greatly 
interested in forming collections of shells and minerals. In all of them, the 
course of study is an honor to the schools, the teachers, and the community 
which sustains them. 

The following criticisms apply to them generally : 

The lower departments are too much crowded. The results are, personal 
discomfort, and danger to the health of the children ; much unnecessary labor 
and strain . npon the teacher, and a gi*eat lowering of the efficiency of tha 
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school itself. If the parents only knew what these items mean, I feel sure 
they would be remedied. 

They are trying to do too much. One needs but to look at the studies to see 
that a thorough knowledge even of the elements of them, would require at 
least two or three years more time than can be given. The hurry required 
tends to make the pupils superficial. Either the course should be shortened or 
the time lengthened. A few studies mastered make a better foundation for an 
education than a number imperfectly understood. 



TUSCOLA COUNTY— JoHK Q. A. Burbikgton, Sup't. 

In obedience to your request I submit the annual report for Tuscola county 
It should have been made more than a month ago. I deeply regret the delay, 
and it is due to justice and truth to say that it has occurred through no fault 
of minci The reports of the inspectors of the different townships were due 
at this oflBce early inOctober. Had the law been complied with on their part, 
my report would have been in on time. But my best efforts to secure returns ^ 
in season failed of success. 

I can but consider the remissness of some parties as entirely inexcusable. 
About oneJialf the reports were received in good season. Others came in all 
along during the month of October, while from three townships none have 
been received up to this date. Why there should be this remissness I can see 
no good reason, since I have written to the delinquents urging them to forward 
the reports without delay. 

My report for this season will be bare of statistics. I have been unwilling that 
there should be any lack in this particular, and haVe therefore delayed. I con- 
sider it a waste of time to attempt to prepare statistics when they fail to show 
the full extent of our educational transactions. If our school oflScers would 
strictly comply with the law, we should every year have complete and reliable 
returns. I am confident that the time for indulgence in this matter is past, 
and I sincerely believe that the highest interest of the cause demands of all 
school officers strict obedience to the explicit requirements of the law. It 
fiurely cannot be considered unjust or unnecessary if the penalty for neglect be 
imposed. 

SUPERINDENDENT^S WOBK. 

Since I came into office on the 1st of last May I have spent the time allowed 
me in traveling through the various townships in the county ; visiting schools, 
advising with school officers and teachers, learning the operation of our school 
system, and in all such ways as I have deemed appropriate, seeking the advance- 
ment and success of the cause. While the visitation of schools in this com- 
paratively new county is attended with a great deal of hard labor, it has been 
to me a source of much pleasure. It has also strengthened my belief that 
where this labor is performed with fidelity, it may be made the means of great 
benefit to the schools. But in order to fully realize this benefit, teachers must 
take advantage of the visitation and thereby stimulate their pupils to greater 
excellence. Scholars should be taught to regard the Superintendent as a 
friend and teacher, who comes to encourage and commend them if they do 
well, or to kindly admonish them if they be found out of the way. Such is as 
much the mission of the Superintendent, in his daily intercourse with the 
scholars, as it is the mission of the true teacher. But if teachers are accuse 
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tomed to feel and express a dislike of the Saperintendent's visits, pupils rarely 
fail to imbibe the same spirit, and his visits prove failures. I am happy to say 
that I have everywhere been cordially received by teachers and pupils. I shall 
enter upon the duties of another year v^ith renewed courage and confidence. 

The Board of Supervisors allow me for the next year one hundred and 
, seventy- tive days, at four dollars per day. 

TEACHERS. 

I am gratified to find the teachers, on the whole, better than I expected. 
Still, candor compels me to say that the number of well qualified instructors 
^does not by any means equal the number of our schools. We still have many 
teachers who are but poorly fitted for the position they occupy. Yet, on tbe 
other hand, we have some far better than we had four or five years ago. We 
i>ave some who have been inspired, to no small extent, with the the spirit of 
their calling. In regard to the general qualifications of our teachers, I can 
iissert, with confidence, that there has been a decided and visible advancement. 
Although they are still far from being what we would desire, yet, speaking in 
comparison with the past, we may, without exaggeration, aiffirm that among 
them generally more liberal and just views prevail in regard to the whole sub- 
ject of education ; interest and zeal have succeeded to indiflFerence and apathy ; 
order and system have taken the place of chance and confusion in the general 
;inanagement and regulation of their schools ; and improvement in their meth* 
fOdSy as well as life in their manner of teaching, bas, happily, supplanted a dull, 
formal and lifeless routine. Indeed, considering the starting point at wbioh 
they began; the low standard of qualification which prevailed; the limited 
means of improvement withia their reach, and the poor encouragement held 
out to such improvement, so long as the community failed to appreciate its 
value and importance, many have done well, — excellently well. They have 
• done all an earnest spirit would enable them to do to fit them for their work, 
and to stimulate them to fidelity in its performance. Yet, even to the best we 
would say, there is still room for improvement. 

As a corresponding result of this advancement in the qualifications of our 
teachers, carelessness, listlessness and indolence have been exchanged for earn- 
estness, thought, and study among their pupils; and a love of school, and a 
new-born interest in its pursuits, have succeeded a deep-seated dislike for the 
place of instruction. 

We speak of these things of course as general results, and not as effects 
which are universally observable. Instances there doubtless are, and many of 
them, too, in which individuals and neighborhoods have been quite successful 
in their efforts to resist the impulse that would have urged them onward in 
itheir atte,mpts to hide themselves from the light that was kindling up around 
itbem. But these few exceptions apart, the increased interest manifested by 
teachers in their work, and their more earnest efforts to pi*epare themselves for 
their high duties, although this interest and these eff jrts have doubtless 
differed in degree in different quarters, — have been apparent to every observer* 
And if such efforts are no guarantee of real improvement, if we may not infer 
that a corresponding advancement in their ability to teach, and an increased 
.usefulness and enlarged success as teachers were sure to follow, then we must 
^eonclude that all study and toil are unavailing to secure ability and skill in any 
9f the pursuits of life, and that there is but an imaginary difference between 
intelligence and ignorance, between civilization and barbarism. 
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DISTRICTS. 

There are about one hundred and ten school districts in the county, employ- 
ing one hundred and twenty teachers. In many of them line new houses have 
been built, several during the past summer. The evidence from every quarter 
is now strong that there prevails throughout the community a consciousness 
that the construction, condition, and comfort of the school-house, constitute a 
matter at least worthy to be thought, of. 

The multiplication or reduction of the number of school districts is a matter 
intimately connected with the condition, the progress and the v^elfare of our 
Bcbools. There is an extent beyond which their multiplication mast ever 
operate as an obstacle in the way of securing good schools. There seems to be 
a mania here, for this unprofitable sort of multiplication. It would seem that 
any township whose territory is so cut up.as not to average more than fiffceea 
or twenty scholars to the district, might perceive, at a glance, that such aa 
arrangement could not be compatible with the support of etiicient schooli. 
Miserable school-houses; cheap and incompetent teachers; destitution of all 
the general facilities for successful instruction ; and short schools; if indeed, it 
is proper to regard this as a defect, when connected with the other condition! 
named, must be the almost inevitable result of such a system. 

THE COMPULSORY LAW 

has not, as I can learn, been enforced in a single instance. WhilQ nearly all 
with whom I have conversed upon the subject agree as to the necessity of the 
law, our school officers seem to fear to attempt its enforcement. 

ABSENCE AND IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 

The needless absence and the irregular attendance of scholars is still one of 
the greatest obstacles to the advancement of the pupils in our schools. In one- 
half of the schools I have visited, I should judge from inquiries, that a third, 
of those who ought to attend are not in our summer schools at all; and that 
of those who do attend, one-half attend so irregularly as to learn but very little 
themselves, besides greatly hindering others. I believe the evil might, in some 
measure, be remedied by altering the law so that the ''Primary School Fund** 
might be distributed upon the basis of attendance. It would then be for the 
interest of a district to secure the largest attendance possible. If the present 
principle of distribution exerts any influence as a motive, it is as a motive to 
Aaye children; not to have them in school. A motive in the latter direction 
would be more productive of useful results. 

THREE-TERMS SCHOOL. 

A few districts have tried the three-term plan with good results. The 
average attendance has been greater than when the schools have been continued 
through the hot weather of July and August. I have recommended to school 
officers the adoption of this plan in all our schools. 

INSTITUTES. 

A county Institute was held last winter by my predecessor. The attendance 
was small, but the work was interesting and profitable to those who attended. 
In October a State Institute was held in Vassar, under the direction of the 
State Superintendent, assisted by Prof. Bigsby of the Normal School. Over 
one hundred teachers were in attendance, and I believe all departed with the 
feeling that they had been greatly benefited. It was the universal expression 
that the Institute was too short. Instead of exhibiting any iiidication of 
weariness, they seemed inspired with fresh vigor from day to day. 
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AIDS TO INSTRUCTION. 

Our schools are poorly supplied with aids to instruction. A few have out- 
line maps, and perhaps one-third have "business and multiplication charts." 
About one-half the districts are supplied with the necessary school records. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The semi-annual examination of teachers has not failed to attach to itself 
considerable importance. This is now considered the proper test of the 
qualification for teaching; hence this department of duty has been regarded 
of primary importance. It is my bpinion that these examinations should 
gradually become more stringent, thus requiring more thorough qualifications 
to elevate the standard of teachers and the tone of teaching. My intention 
has been to make no unmerited certificates, neither to withold for trifling fail- 
ures. The number of certificates granted during the year was 204. Of these, 
179 were granted by Mr. Jarvis, and 25 by myself. Of these, 7 were of the first 
grade, 36 of the second, and 161 of the third. The number who failed on 
examination was 32. 

In conclusion I would say that opposition to the county superin tendency 
is gradually dying out, and all classes of people are becoming more interested 
in the cause, and seem to feel deeply impressed -with the importance of general 
intelligence among our people. The great want of the common-school system 
is that of teachers better qualified theoretically and practically for the duties 
of their profession. Let parents co-operate with them and sustain them, and 
ere long all opposition will cease, and the thousands of boys and girls who till 
the public schools of the State and who cannot be educated by any other 
agency, will fully realize the great blessing which the school system of the 
State is so well calculated to bestow. 



VAN BT7REN COUNTY— Henry S. Williams, Sup't. 

As my labors as superintendent of the schools of this county comnaenced 
with the first of last June, this can be but a partial and very imperfect report 
at most, — including only four months labor. 

Entering upon the varied duties of this office at such a time when the spring 
examinations had been held by my predecessor, and nearly every district had 
secured a teacher, there remained but little else that required my immediate 
attention than school visitations. 

During the summer I visited as many of the schools in the county as pos- 
sible, making in most cases two visits per day. In these visits I have endeav- 
ored to ascertain the condition of the various districts, to become acquainted 
with the teachers and their modes of teaching, and have on all occasions made 
such suggestions and criticisms of their work as I deemed proper. The schoqli 
in most cases have been quite good, while in some instances I have found 
teacher^ extremely deficient in intellectual qualifications. There has oftener 
been found a deficiency in their knowledge of how to organize, govern, and 
teach a school. The supply of thoroughly competent teachers is by far too 
limited for the requirements of the county. 

A uniformity of text-books was adopted in the county about one year ago, 
and smce that time they have been gradually finding their way into the 
schools. About 60 per cent of the schools have them complete, and I have 
yet to learn of a single instance where the district is not wholly satisfied. 
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I have held one teachers' convention, which was attended by about sixty 
teachers. 

The three-term systeni is becoming quite popular in this county. District 
boards are discovering that by " judipious management" they are enabled to 
maintain school three terms in a year, almost as cheaply as they formerly have 
two ; also by retaining their teachers for a number of terms, they secure a more 
uniform system of instruction, besides a classification and grading approaching 
that of the union school. 

Fully two-thirds of the school buildings of this county have been erected 
within the eight years, and are constructed upon the most approved plans. 

There are six union schools in the county which are all doing excellent 
work, and to which we have to look principally for our supply of teachers. 

I have made arrangements for a complete system of full examinations, and 
when another year shall have rolled around I hope to be able to report it aa 
one of progress and successful labor. 



WASHTENAW COUNTY— George S. Wheeler, Sup't; 

Sir, — ^I have the honor herewith to submit my annual report as County 
Superintendent of Schools of Washtenaw county. 

The general progress of the schools in the county during the year has beett 
encouraging, and, as a class, our schools are in a prosperous condition. More 
liberal and enlightened views upon the subject of popular education have been 
developed ; better systems of culture have been put into practical operation, 
which have more fully met and supplied the increasing wants of a higher 
civilization. 

The most encouraging feature, perhaps, in our progress may be seen in the 
elevated character and increasing number of live, energetic, industrious and 
practical teachers. As a class, our teachers have made commendable improve- 
ments in general culture and technical scholarship. Some of them have 
reached a high point of excellence in discipline and methods of teaching; in 
the ability of securing a regular and punctual attendance of their pupils, and 
reflect honor upon the profession in their intellectual and moral attainments.. 
They are at every institute, early and late. Their spare time is occupied in 
self-improvement ; their spare change used to purchase educational journals, 

rand other works that are sure to aid them in their vocation. 
Improvements can be seen not only in the proficiency of teachers and their 
, management of schools, but also in the interest and co-operation of school 
\ officers and parents in securing well qualified teachers, and in the intelligent 
Ijftppreciation with which thorough instruction is regarded. School directors 
are making progress in the knowledge of, and general attention to their duties- 
There have been less ignorant blunders and violations of the law than hereto- 
fore. They are, as a class, efficient, self-sacrificing men, and deserve com* 
mendation for the faithful discharge of their duties, save'that of visiting their 
ichools. 

It is gratifying to know that in a few instances they have shown sufficieni 
firmness to discbarge teachers who are not doing reasonably good work* 
Teachers should understand that after employment their retention for even 
a single week depends upon their skill and success in the school-roOm. and the 
sooner this becomes really the case, and is universally known and felt among 
the teachers, the greater will be the success in our schools. 
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It is to be regretted, however, that in a few instances directors have been 
elected from the fact that they were known to be opposed to progress and the 
county superintendency, and in favor of low taxes and low wages for teachers, 
and the people who elected them have been the losers in having poor schools, 
which generally is the result of a narrow policy. The future welfare of our 
schools demands that none but liberal-minded men, — men of progressive spirit, 
who know the value of an education, and who feel an interest in the cause of 
common schools, should be elected to fill so important an office. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

During the past yevLT I have examined and granted certificates to 339 teach- 
ers, graded as follows : First grade, 11; second grade, 108; third grade, 220. 
An increasing and incessant effort has been made to advance the standard of 
scholarship among the teachers. To accomplish this, my examinations have 
been as thorough as the circumstances would permit, the marking of certificates 
rigid and discriminating, and, as far as the number of applicants would allow, 
the incompetent have been dropped. In my examinations I have kept in view 
the fact that schools are established for the instruction of children, not for the 
employment and support of teachers; and, as it is manifestly the duty of 
directors to employ the best teachers they can obtain, so it is equally the duty 
of the superintendent to assist them by thorough examinations and impartial 
rejection of the incompetent. 

THE THEEE-TERM SYSTEM 

for district schools, which has so many desirable advantages over the^'old 
system that carries the summer term through the months of July and August, 
is steadily growing into public favor, though more slowly than I could desire. 
About one-third of the districts have thus far adopted this system. If our 
school officers would visit their school during tlie warm summer months, and 
witness the non-attendance of its pupils, the listlessness, indifference and want 
of interest in both scholars and teacher, I believe they would unanimously 
resolve to adopt the three-term system. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Whole number in the county, 174; constructed as follows: Of stone, 9; of 
brick, 62; frame, 110; ot logs, 3. Estimated valuation of school-houses and 
grounds, $398,720 ; estimated valuation of union and ward school buildings, 
$286,500; of school-houses in rural districts, $112,220 — an increased valuation 
over last report of $8,130 ; average valuation of each house and grounds in the 
rural districts, $705. Three new school-houses, one of brick and two of wood, 
have been built during the year, besides quite a number that have been 
thoroughly repaired. The school-houses in the county, as a class, in con- 
venience of arrangement and architectural beauty, are an ornament to their 
districts, and a true index of the intelligence and refinement of the people. 

It must be obvious to the most ordinary apprehension that the school-house 
is in some degree an educator. All sensible objects produce an impression on 
the mind, and when made on the minds of the youth, are lasting. Images 
that have proportion, fitness and beauty, become a standard of taste, and in 
subsequent life are recalled and imitated. If the school-room is carelessly con- 
structed, dirty and neglected, if it is in a dilapidated condition, and has an 
air of repulsiveness, this inevitably becomes a standard, and helps to create a 
false and imperfect taste which affects the character in after life.* 

25 
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SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

Of this there is a great deficieocy. Since in a former report I treated at 
length upon this subject, the following is submitted as an inventory of the 
apparatus and appurtenances of the school-house of the rural districts. Thirty 
of the 160 school-rooms are supplied with a set of outline maps; 60 with a dic- 
tionary; 14 with a globe; 68 with a table bell; 12 with a numerical frame; 
125 with a blackboard in condition for use ; 120 with a teacher's register ; 147 
with a teacher's chair; 30 with blinds, shutters or curtains; 35 with a large 
bell set in a cupola. Fifty-three of the districts have their school grounds 
enclosed ; 25 have them set with shade trees ; 25 are supplied with a well and 
pump. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

From present indications this class of books will soon be as numerous as the 
frogs of Egypt, and quite as annoying. Solomon must have looked forward to 
our day when he said ; " Of making many books there is no end." While the 
number of text-books prescribed to be used in our schools is still enormous, I 
am able to report progress. Eighty districts, or about fifty per cent of the 
whole, have secured a uniformity. 

THE FREQUEiTT CHAKGE OF TEACHEBS 

is demonstrated by a comparison of schools, and by experience, to be unwise 
and injurious. While this fact is so manifest, it is to be regretted that many 
districts still persist in changing their teachers about every three or six months 
at most. Whether the teacher possesses good or indifferent qualities, the result 
is the sdme. His proficiency and skill are powerless to administer an antidote 
to an evil so chronic and deeply rooted in the habits of the people. The fol- 
lowing figures will give some idea of the frequency of the change in this county 
in the rural districts. Sixty-eight teachers or 44 per cent of all who taught 
the winter term had never taught but once in a place. The average experi- 
ence of teachers who taught in the winter, was two and a half years; fourteen 
of whom taught their first term. Sixty-six teachers, or 45 per cent, of those 
who taught the summer term, had never taught more than once in a place. 
Twenty-seven teachers, or 18 per cent of all who taught in the spring and 
summer, taught their first term. 

"BOARDING ABOUND." 

This time-honored custom still prevails in many of the rural districts. 
Eighty-two, or 53 per cent of all who taught in the winter, and 114, or 79 per 
cent of all who taught in the spring and summer, boarded around. Ancient 
and honorable as the custom is, its effects upon teacher and school are gene- 
rally pernicious. May it surely and speedily pass into deserved disuse. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

prevails in the county, but not to a great extent, only fifty-eight teachers, or 
thirty-seven per cent of those who taught the "winter term, and fifty-six teach- 
ers, or forty-eight per cent of those who taught in summer, resorted to its use, 
— one hundred and sixty-eight cases in winter and one hundred and fifty-seven 
in summer, occurring. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

During the summer term, in the rural districts, 68 teachers, or forty-six per 
cent of the whole number, used singing in the opening exercises; 84, or fifty- 
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ccven per cent of the whole read the Bible; 33, or twenty-two per cent of the 
whole number, opened school with prayer. 

During the winter terra 49 practiced singing; 72 read the Bible; and 35 
opened school with prayer. 

Whole number of visits made by school directors during the year, 337 ; num- 
ber of schools visited, 118; whole number not visited by directors during the 
year, 52. 

Twenty pupils were expelled in the rural districts during the winter term. 

Eighty districts, or one-half of the whole number in the county pay directors 
for their services. 

Only six schools in the rural districts have a prescribed course of study. 

Who have usually taught the better schools^ male or female teachers f In 
presenting this question to the several school boards of the county, ninety-eight 
reported in favor of females, eighty-eight in favor of males. Male teachers must 
look well to their laurels. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Since there has been a manifest disposition on the part of the enemies of our 
Normal School to create erroneous impressions in relation to its efficieucy and 
usefulness, I can not, in justice to the cause of education, do less than submit 
the following statement predicated upon a careful and special investigation of 
its influence as witnessed in the schools of the county the last four years. 
Forty-six teachers, or 30 per cent of the whole number who taught the winter 
term, and forty-one teachers, or 28 per cent of the whole number who taught 
the summer term in the rural districts, have been students of the Normal 
School for an average time of one and one-fourth years. I believe as a class 
these teachers have been more accurate and thorough in the practical branches 
called upon to teach ; they have more exalted conceptions of the nature and 
dignity of their calling; higher view of its importance and necessities, and 
consequently, they are more devoted and labor with greater earnestness and 
zeal, and are more systematic in their manner of teaching and general manage- 
ment than do other teachers. 

In general, they are more completely masters of their professions ; are less 
dependent upon text-books and less bound down to a stifle and dull routine. 
While I have known some who have graduated at the Normal School to fail 
in becoming successful teachers, the fault, however, seems not to have been so 
much in the instruction received as in the want of those natural qualifications 
that are so essential to a teacher's success. I/Say to all who purpose to con- 
tinue in the business of teaching, attend a Normal School. It more than pays 
the cost. Nothing save the endowment of special genius can take the place of 
it. The Normal School aims to do away with empiricism by a thorough pro- 
fessional training. It seeks to train the intellect, the heart, the manners, and 
to draw out the tact, the genius and energies that make a person "apt to 
teach.'* Nothing in my opinion would be more conducive to the best educa- 
tional interests of the State than a well sustained Normal School in each Con- 
gressional district. 

EDUCATIONAL JOUKNALS. 

I consider them of great usefulness and value, as a means of promoting the 
<3ause of education, in disseminating the most approved ideas and methods of 
teaching, in preparing teachers for the difficult and practical duties of the 
school-room. I deem them of so much worth, that evidence of candidates 
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hariug read a school journal for at least one year, is considered equivalent to 
an average standing of ten per cent in their examinations. 

I sincerely trust that the teachers of this county will not impose upon me the 
humiliating task of reporting (as I am compelled to this year) that only forty- 
one teachers who taught the winter term, and thirty-seven teachers who taught 
the summer term in the rural districts^ subscribed for and read an educational 
journal. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

It has become a recognized fact, that in all departments of life, where any 
responsibility is involved, or any labor to be performed, supervision is most 
always indispensable. It is essential on the farm, in the manufactory, and in 
all departments of government, whether civil or military. All classes of people, 
in all conditions of life, need some controlling influence to guide them. 

To suppose that a puplic interest of such vast importance as that of the 
common schools of a county whose expenditure for school purposes alone 
amounted to $106,768 66 during the last school year, having such a variety of 
details involved in its administrations, and at the same time only to be made 
eflBcient by unity of operation, and perfect method and sagacious diligence of 
over-sight, should be capable of being as well cared for by imposing the duties 
on a number of persons having other and pressing occupations, and seldom 
with the proper kind of training for the performance of those duties, as they 
can be by one competent executive oflScer, who will give his whole thought and 
time to the work, is to set at naught all the lessons of experience and course 
of action that is considered indispensable in connection with all other affairs- 

The pupil must be under the supervision of a teacher to keep him in th& 
line of duty. And, to make sure that the teacher is doing his work faithfully, 
he in turn must be under the supervision of others ; who, again, are under the 
eye of the public which hks given them their position. Every one needs a 
controlling principle. With some it is innate, — they are born with the power 
of self-control ; with others the guiding element must be from a source out- 
side of their own inclination. If a teacher has self-control, he very likely can 
control others, and work out his problem of success; but if he has not, he 
will need to be under the guiding hand of others to make his requirements 
productive of good ; if he is wavering between hope and fear, — not knowing 
whether he is accomplishing the expected amount of work or not, he needs a 
hint from a supervising authority to give him a knowledge of his true position* 
If the teacher is successful, he should be commended, that he may work out 
greater success. If he is ineflScient, he must be spurred on to duty, or dis- 
missed. While the prime authority for this power comes from the people, it 
is indispensable that there be some intermediate power to temper it to the 
peculiar necessities of the schools. This supervision is as important as any 
other link in the chain, — where a weakness in one part endangers the whole. 

In advancing these as some of the arguments in favor of a county super- 
vision, I do not forget that the system has prevailed in the State for the last 
seven years, and as administered, that it has come far short of eradicating all 
the evils connected with our public schools ; that it has not met the expecta- 
tions of its most zealous supporters; and that many true friends of education 
look upon the system unfavorably. I cannot but feel that while I have, with a 
few exceptions, received the hearty co-operation of both school boards and 
teachers in my labors I have but too poorly answered the requirements and 
demands made at my hands. 
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I believe it practically and physically impossible for any person alone to 
promptly and eflBciently meet the complex and multifarious duties imposed in 
the supervision of a district, numbering, as in this county, 12,891 children of 
school age, taught by a corps of 239 teachers, the school-rooms of which being 
scattered over an area of 720 square miles. 

A superficial observer cannot fail to see that to visit these schools but once 
in a year; to carefully examine the teachers that are required to teach them ; 
to provide for teachers' institutes and associations; to keep up the correspon- 
dence demanded by school boards and teachers, with the making and correct- 
ing official reports, would require at least all the available time of the year. 
How poor must that supervision be where the schools are visited but once each 
year, when each school ought to be visited not less than twice each term ? 

In addressing a circular to the several school boards of the county asking the 
question: " What is the public sentiment in your school district concerning 
the county superintendency system, favorable or unfavorable ?" I must confess, 
under the circumstances in which the law has been administered, that I was 
surprised that the system was so favorably received; only 17 out of the 156 
districts reporting unfavorably. 

The fault is not in the system, but in the imperfections of the law creating 
it Amend the law by giving the superintendent one or more assistants, that 
he may be able to perform the labor imposed upon him, and the law, in my 
opinion, would be acceptable to the people. 

SALARY. 

The Board of Supervisors have generously allowed me three hundred days for 
my labor with a^er diem of $4 50. While some of them have been prejudiced 
against the county superintendency system, in their magnanimity they have 
arisen above their prejudices, and have said, that while the system existed, no 
act of theirs should impair its usefulness by dealing with a penurious hand to 
the county superintendent 

THE COMPULSOBY SCHOOL LAW 

which has been in force for nearly three years, has evidently not met the san- 
guine expectations of its friends. Only 14 of the 156 school boards in the 
county report any increase in the attendance of their schools, through its influ- 
ence. 

No prosecutions to my knowledge have taken place under the law in the 
county, and yet the chief and efiiectual obstacle to the success of our schools is 
aisentism and truancy, No liberality on the part of the parents; no excel- 
lency or zeal on the part of teachers can counterbalance these evils. They are 
incalculable, and while the cause exists they will be most surely and pernici- 
ously exemplified. The whole school is maimed and crippled. Like the loss 
of a limb to the bodv, so is the absence of scholars to the schools. The teacher 
is disheartened and depressed ; the scholars are interrupted and retarded; the 
course of study is broken up and destroyed^ while to the truant scholar there 
comes a sure, aggravated, and remediless punishment He throws away with 
wanton hand the brief golden opportunities of youth, thereby loading himself 
with the heavy burden of a life-long regret. The extraordinary prevalence of 
this evil cannot be denied. Nor can it be too much deplored. The fact that^ 
only 9,957 children, or seventy-seven per cent of the number of school age have \ 
attended school any portion of the year, and that only sixty-eight per cent of 
the number enrolled, or fifty-four per cent of the whole in the county, made I 
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an a'verage attendance of four months in the winter term, and only sixty-five 
per cent of the whole number for the summer term, made an average attend- 
ance of three and a half months, calls for an immediate and efTectual remedy 
with an urgency that must not be dismissed. It is a sad fact that the average 
attendance in the county has been less by one third than it ought to have 
been. 

By what arithmetic can we calculate the good robbed from the future by 

this needless and culpable neglect. " The spring of life waste, its summer is 

without flowers, and its autumn will be vacant of fruits." For the time and 

money, talents and opportunity, thus lavished and wasted, we are all of us 

responsible. But how shall this great evil be remedied ? This is a question 

not easily answered. Make the school-room in all its appointments, in its 

studies and modes of instructing, in all the relations of teacher and pupils, so 

interesting, so pleasant and attractive, that it no longer repels the pupil, but 

draws him with a sweet, powerful constraint Let the paternal authority be 

invoked, and the resolve be made and executed by each parent, that his child 

shall not be permitted to throw away the crowning privilege of his youth. If 

these fail, I would suggest the following method for the consideration of 

teachers, as one well calculated to bring both parents and teachers to their 

senses upon this subject. Put those who are habitually absent and tardy all 

into one class, regardless of their grade, scholarship, or size. If they use a 

half dozen different books, just as well, call it if you please the "Jumble Class" 

and let it be understood that all irregular scholars are to go into it On all 

occasions when company visit the school, let it be announced as the "Jumble 

Class." Certainly parents who thus wrong their children in detaining them 

from school, ought not to complain of such an arrangement I would also 

reiterate a suggestion made in a former report: That the interest on the 

primary school fund shall be annually apportioned among the several counties 

of the State, thence apportioned to the several townships, not to the number of 

persons between the age of five and twenty years, but to the average number 

of pupils in actual attendance in the district school. If the apportionment 

were made on the average attendance, would it not teach the people that it 

cost something in money to keep their children out of school, and that every 

day they were in school they were earning money for the tax-payer? It would 

teach them too, that while the State had made ample provision for all, those 

only who appreciated its rich endowment could become its recipients. 

teachers' INSTITUTES. 

Two Institutes have been held in the county during the year, one at Ypsi- 
lanti, the other at Chelsea; the first under the auspices of the State, conducted 
by Hon. 0. Hosford, the second under the County Teachers' Association, con- 
ducted by its president, Prof. J. Estabrook. A great degree of interest is felt 
by the teachers of the county in these meetings. The meeting at Chelsea, 
attended by 160 teachers, reflected great credit upon its president. It was one 
of the most interesting and profitable of the kind ever held in the county; 
an increasing interest and enthusiasm was maintained until its close. I con* 
eider these meetings of great usefulness, and worth, more, for the time and 
money expended, than all other means of instruction within the reach of the 
majority of our teachers. 

In conclusion, I may add that, though sometimes discouraged for the want 
of interest on the part of those for whom we are laboring, I feel and know that 
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the work of the past year has not been in Tain ; that good has been accom- 
plished ; that the friends of education in this county may press ou^ encouraged 
by the good results brought about in the past, and the brightening prospects . 
spread out before them in the future. We have no cause to become faint- 
hearted. May we labor on ; supplying the young with the best possible means 
of acquiring knowledge; teaching them that an enlightened mind is the glory 
of their nature; the fountain of virtue; the seat of domestic, social, and 
benevolent affections ; the source of true happiness in the world, and the germ 
of immortality. 

To the numerous friends in all parts of the county, whose abundant hospi- 
tality I have so often enjoyed ; to the school directors who have so frequently 
honored me by their confidence; to teachers from whom I have received so 
many appropriate and timely tokens of regard, I offer my fervent gratitude, 
and shall ever cherish with the fondest pleasure the memory of your devotion, 
enthusiasm, and kindness. To parents, citizens, to all, I would say in the lan- 
guage of him we so greatly delight to reverence and honor: "As you prize 
your own happiness and the happiness of your children ; as you love your 
country and your inheritance ; the institutions transmitted from your fathers, 
and would have them perpetuated to your children, cherish carefully our system 
of public schools, to which we are more indebted than anything else, except its 
foster mother, the Gospel. It is the secret of our general intelligence and pre- 
eminence; the glory of our country ; the bulwark of our liberties, and the guar- 
antee of our future prosperity. We cannot value it too highly, we cannot sus- 
tain it too faithfully.'* 



WAYNE COUNTY— George C. Gordon, Sup't. 

I herewith transmit my report from May 1st, 1873, to the close of the school 
year, Sept. 1st, 1873. 

I have not been able to obtain a report from my predecessor, Bx-Sup*t 
Brown, from Sept., 1873, to the close of his term of ofiBce. This is unfortunate, 
as there is nothing in the office from which to make a report except the record of 
certificates granted. There are 141 school districts in the county, 142 school- 
houses, 38 of which are brick, 102 frame, and 2 log. 

In district No. 2, Kedford, there is no school-house, it having been destroyed 
by lightning; fortunately school was not in session at the time. Preparations 
are being made to build another. The school in No. 10, Nankin, is connected 
with, and held in the Wayne County Poor House. Wyandotte has three 
school buildings; two of brick, and one frame. Trenton has two, both frame. 
These schools have employed during the year, 272 teachers, 93 of whom were 
males, and 179 females. 

Three hundred and four certificates have been granted during the year, of 
which Superintendent Brown granted 302. Twenty-six were of the first grade, 
sixty-two of the second grade, and two hundred and fourteen, of the third 
grade. I have issued two, one of the second grade and one of the third grade. 

I have made seventy-three school visits. Some of the schools were having a 
vacation, and others had closed before I could reach them. 

About ten per cent of our schools are supplied with globes, and abou t twenty 
per cent with wall maps, charts, etc. The variety of text books in the schools 
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is a source of great annoyance to teachers and a detriment to the schools. I 
hope to secure at least township uniformity. 

Many of our school districts are too small, being able to support but a winter 
term of three or four months. 

There has been much opposition to the county superin tendency system; the 
chief complaint having been that the schools were not visited ; that incompe- 
tent persons were licensed to teach, and that wages had advanced. 

The compulsory school law is nearly a dead letter. The notices are usually 
posted, but I know of no prosecutions under the law. Three term schools 
have been tried in some localities and found to work well. Not more than 
one-half of the schools are supplied with record books, teachers in many of the 
schools being compelled to use a few sheets of paper. 

My compensation has not yet been determined by the Board of Auditors. 

I hope you may be able to make some use of this imperfect report. Next 
year I hope I shall be able to present a more satisfactory one. 



WEXFORD COUNTY— Clark L, Peazier, Sup't. 

My report includes the year ending December 1st, 1873. At the commence- 
ment of my term of office there were but ten schools in the county. At this 
writing twenty-seven are in session; an increase of seventeen. Fifteen new 
districts that have no school-house as yet will be in readiness for a school the 
coming season. Most of the districts are compelled to build rude structures 
for school-houses, as the patrons are* generally limited and scattering, and but 
little means by which to work. We therefore labor under all the difficulties 
incident to a new county. During the year I have made forty visits, and have 
generally found the schools quite orderly and well attended. There is a great 
lack of school books and teachers' registers, and there are but one or two 
instances where we have found a single article of school apparatus. 

I have had the co-operation with the school officers in securing a uniformity 
of text-books in the county. The Compulsory School Law has been entirely 
disregarded. The notices, as required by law, have not been posted. The 
three-term system can be reached in but few instances in this new country. 
We have no organized union school district in the county, and but one 
employing more than one teacher. 

The township reports show that there are 593 children between the ages of 
6 and 20 years. The same report shows that but 501 attended school during 
any part of the year, making 92 that were not even enrolled. 

I have held the regular spring and fall examinations in the county, and 44 
certificates have been issued as follows : 3 second grade, and 41 third grade. 

Most of the districts have been compelled, on account of their limited means, 
to procure young and inexperienced teachers, — a class that I could only give 
the lowest grade certificates. 

My salary has been fixed by the Board of Supervisors at $4 00 per day — 
the number of days limited to sixty, the necessary allowance being made 
for postage, stationery and printing. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 



THE NEW UNIVERSITY HALL. 



The "wings of the building now styled University Hall had a front respec- 
tively of 90 and 110 feet, by 40 feet in depth, and four stories in hight, — 
standing 147 feet apart. The new central portion fills this space, with a depth 
of 140 feet, giving a front of 347 feet. From the basement to the summit of 
the dome is 140 feet. Through the center, from the front to the rear of the 
first story, which is 15 feet high, runs a hall 17 feet wide, with a transverse- 
hall, 90 feet from the front, 13 feet wide, by which the wings are reached, in 
addition to their main entrances. 

North of the main hall is the new chapel, 54 by 80 feet, in which an audi- 
ence of 550 can be comfortably seated. Four doors open from the hall to the 
chapel. Both halls have stairways. 

The rest of the first story is used for the oflBcers, — store-room, lecture room& 
ladies* waiting-room, four recitation rooms, and vault. The vault is 12 by 20* 
feet in size, arched with 22 inches of masonry overhead. Inside of thi^ is- 
another vault, 8 by 10 feet, so strong that it is believed a falling of the whole- 
building would not crush it. 

In the front of the second story is the grand auditorium, 80 by 128 feet, with 
sittings for 3,000 persons. The stage, five feet higher than the floor, is 19 by 
53 feet. The floor of the room rises seven feet from the front to the rear. It 
is but 70 feet from the center of the stage to the farthest seat. The gallery 
extends around three sides, and will seat 1,400 persons. It is 46 feet from the 
floor in front of the stage to the ceiling, and to the base of the dome 20 more. 
Directly over the auditorium, and under the dome, is a vacant space, shaped 
somewhat like a truncated pyramid, 12 feet in hight. On the east side of this 
is an ornamented window; on the north a frescoed imitation of a bronze 
statue, — a female figure with a book, symbolizing Literature; on the west side 
a male figure with a telescope personates Science, and on the south side a simi- 
figure, with brush and palette, represents Art. 

The rest of the upper stories is taken up by recitation rooms, 23 by 41 feet 
in size, and 12 to 15 feet high. The dormitory system having been abolished 
several years ago, the old wings have been altered by removal of partitions,, 
making recitation rooms there about the same size. 
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REPOET OP THE EEGENTS. 



7b th^ Hon, Daniel B. Briggs, Superintendent of PuUic Instruction : 

The Board of Regents of the TIniversity of Michigan herewith submit to 
you an exhibit of the affairs of the University for the year ending June 30, 
1873: 

KECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The total receipts from all sources during the year were $104,243.06, and the 
expenditures aggregated $107,410.54, which would have left a small deficit had 
there not been a balance on hand at the beginning of the year. The year 
closed with a balance of $17,051.71 in the treasury, but of this amount there 
was then due for unpaid salaries the sum of $15,262.50, leaving as an actual 
balance on hand at the close of the year $1,789.21. A detailed statement of 
the finances, and an estimate of the expenses for the ensuing year will be 
found in the report of the Finance Committee, hereto appended, and 
marked' « A." 

NUMBER OF PROFESSORS, ETC. 

The University during the year employed, aside from the President, twenty- 
two professors, eight assistant professors, eight instructors, two librarians, — one 
for the general library and one for the law library, — two assistants in the 
laboratory, one assistant in the museum, one steward, who also acts as secretary 
of the Board of Regents, one secretary to the faculty, and six laborers. 

For a full statement of the changes made in the corps of Professors and 
Instructors, we refer you to the report of the President to the Board of 
Regents, which is hereto attached as a part of this report, and marked ** B." 

COMPENSATION OP PROFESSORS AND OTHERS. 

The names of all the officers and employes of the University, together with 
the salaries paid each, will be found in a schedule submitted herewith, marked 
*' C." 

THE KUMBER OP STUDENTS. 

The total attendance of students in all departments during the year was 
1,176, as follows: Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 484; 
Department of Medicine, 358; Department of Law, 334. The distribution of 
these in the various classes, the number from our own and other States, and 
other valuable information concerning the students, will be found in the Presi- 
dent's report, above referred to. * 

BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION. 

In the Calendar of the University for 1872-3, which we transmit you with 
this report, will be found a list of the books of instruction used. 

From the above statement, and the accompanying papers, it will be seen that 
the University has completed another year of successful work. Laboring under 
the embarrassment of limited finances, the income being constantly inadequate 
to properly supply the growing wants of the institution, it has yet managed to 
do a great work, and do it well, keeping fairly abreast with the times, and in 
many regards leading the educational reforms of the country. 
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The Board of Regents call especial attention to that portion of the Presi- 
dent's report relating to the admission of women to the University, and 
heartily indorse the statements there made. The successful education of the 
two sexes in the same schools can no longer be considered an experiment. The 
relation between the University and the high schools of the State, now fairly 
established, completes our splendid system of education, and makes it possible 
for every child of Michigan to enjoy the benefits of a full collegiate course at 
the expense of the State. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 

E. 0. WALKER. 
GEORGE WILLARD, 
THOMAS D. GILBERT, 
HIRAM A. BURT, 
JOSEPH E8TABR00K, 
JONAS H. McGOWAN, 
CLAUDIUS B. GRANT. 
CHARLES RYND. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OP VISITORS. 



To Eon, Daniel B. Briggs^ Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

The undersigned, in fulfillment of their oflBce, have just concluded a some- 
what protracted visit and careful inspection of the State University, and now 
beg leave to present to you, and through you to the people of the State, this, 
our annual report. We may say that we have had the freest possible access to 
the several departments; we have gone into the recitation rooms, as far as we 
could, and witnessed the exercises of the classes in the ordinary daily work ; 
we have listened to several public lectures in the law and medical departments. 
Our visit has been made without any previous announcement on our part, as 
we preferred to see the workings of the institution as they are in ordinary, so 
that no bias has been given to our minds by any special preparation on the 
part of the University; we have endeavored to arrive at the facts as they may 
appear to the observer at any time, and hence be able to submit a report in the 
largest degree truthful. In the Steward's department, also, we have been 
kindly shown all the books and vouchers involving the expenditure of the 
funds of the University, The President, J. B. Angell, LL. D., and the various 
members of the Paculty whom we had the pleasure to meet, not only received 
us with the utmost courtesy, but invited the most careful investigation of all 
the matters pertaining to the management of the University. 

THE PROPERTY. 

The landed property of the University of Michigan consists of a square forty 
acre plat of ground in the city of Ann Arbor, suitably enclosed by a fence on 
all sides. These grounds are well planted with trees which seem to be thrifty, 
and are laid out with walks wherever they are demanded. In our judgment, 
when time shall have given growth to these trees, this will be one of the most 
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delightful college grounds in the country. On entering the campus from the 
northwest the first building we come to is the Law School, in which are the 
law and general libraries, law lecture room, &c. The next is the new and ele- 
gant University Hall^ the north and south wings of which have been in exists- 
ence for many years, but only within two years has the main building been 
erected. We must conclude that the State has made haste slowly when we 
remember that this large, convenient and elegant college hall was begun in 
1837 by the erection of the "old chapel," and finished by the dedication of the 
central edifice in 1873. This main building contains the principle hall, 
designed to be used on commencement days and for special public services. It 
has long been needed; it will seat over three thousand persons comfortably; it 
contains, also, the chapel on the first floor, which will seat 550 students, and a 
special lecture room capable of accommodating a class of 150 students. There 
are, also, in this building eleven recitation rooms, averaging 23x42 feet and 15 
feet in the clear. Adjacent to the Steward^s room is a complete fire-proof 
vault in which the University records and papers may be carefully preserved. 
The building is supplied with water from large reservoirs, and on each floor 
are pipes and hose connected with the engine ready for use in case of fire. 
The whole is heated by steam coils, and is ventilated after the most approved 
method. The building cost $105,000; but when we came to examine it and 
see the size, the substantial manner in which it is built, and its commanding 
appearance, we are free to give it as our opinion, that the money has been most 
judiciously expended. The tax-payers of Michigan can felicitate themselves on 
such admirable financial management. Of the other buildings we need not 
speak, only to say that with the continued growth of the University new 
buildings will have to be provided from time to time. Michigan University, 
with a greater number of students than any other in this country, with muse- 
ums containing over 200,000 specimens in natural history, arts, antiquities, 
anatomy, and with libraries aggregating 30,000 volumes, has yet much less 
room for practical work than several other institutions. The department of 
sciences is in need of additional room ; especially is this true of the laboratory, 
where the demand for carefully educated pharmaceutists is shown by a regular 
increase of students from year to year. In this department there were in 
1869-70, 28; in 1870-1, 35; 1871-2, 43; 1872-3, 53; 1873-4, 65. During 
the present term the whole number of applicants for laboratory practice, from 
all the departments, has been 190; of these 45 are not yet supplied with tables 
for work, while 26 have withdrawn their names and fees for want of accommo- 
dations. The interest in this very important branch of study demands that 
greater facilities be provided at an early day. We believe that no man should 
be allowed to practice medicine who has not received the sanction of some 
competent examining board, and we also believe that the right to fill prescrip- 
tions should be based on some regular training in the department of practical 
chemistry ; we believe the time has come when some steps should be taken 
toward the establishment of a regular school of technology in connection with 
the University and a part of it. Already, in part, we have this, but it should 
be made full, embracing in addition to the physical and natural sciences, 
mechanical engineering, architecture, the smelting and assaying of metals, etc. 
If this were done then the expansion of laboratory facilities would be accom- 
plished, and our University be placed on a par, in this respect, with some other 
schools which are attracting large notice. There is, perhaps, no better school 
of pharmacy on the continent than this, save in the matter of room. 
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The University, at no very distant day, must look toward the erection of 
suitable buildings for the preservation of its valuable libraries and collections 
in natural history and the arts. Such buildings should be as nearly fire-proof 
as possible. The encouragement given to individuals who may wish to make 
large contributions to these departments will be increased by all measures 
which may secure the perfect safety of such donations. The State can well 
afford to provide the room necessary to cover valuable contributions to her 
University. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The year, thus far, has been one of the most quiet and orderly in the history 
of the school. We find, upon examination, that the Michigan University is as 
well governed as a school of its size can be. Any disturbances which may have 
occurred have been exceptional and incidental. The student is regarded as a 
temporary resident of the city of Ann Arbor, and as such is amenable to its 
laws. There is no University court, as in some European countries, which 
takes the student out of the hands of the civil authorities, but if he commits 
an offense against the laws of the city or State he is liable to arrest and punish- 
ment as any other citizen, and this is as it' should be. We find it to be the 
aim of the Faculty to cultivate in the mind of the student a sense of honor. 
Instead of binding upon him a code of rules, there is an appeal to a simple 
sense of right. We think that this is well calculated to foster a manly spirit, 
and will, in the end, prove to be the best and surest kind of government; we 
believe, also, that the ultimate abolition of the old method of classification 
into freshmen, sophomore, etc., will be an advantage ; if there are no classes 
there will be no feuds between them ; let the student enter the University, 
complete the studies embraced in its entire curriculum, pass his examination, 
and receive his degree ; instead of the class associations, his associations will 
be broader, they will be those simply of the University. 

We have been impressed with the uniform neatness everywhere apparent, 
both in the buildings and on the grounds. The Steward assured us that the 
sum of three dollars had not been expended in repairing damages done by the 
•carelessness of members of the University. 

FACULTY. 

The Faculty is full in all the departments. There are in all, regular profes- 
sors, 24; assistant professors, 6; instructors, 10. 

STUDENTS, 

The total attendance during the year has been 1,176, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LITERATUEE, SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 

Resident Graduates 9 

Seniors 78 

Juniors 72 

Sophomores _ 121 

Freshmen 122 

In Selected Studies 34 

In Pharmacy 48 

Total 484 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 

Students 358 
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DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

Seniors, 122; Juniors, 212; total 834 



Total in TJniyersity _ _ 1,176 

RELIGION. 

The religious culture of the University is, in the broadest sense, Christian, 
without being in any sense sectarian. The chapel exercise each morning con- 
sists of reading a selection of scripture, followed by singing and prayer. These 
exercises are voluntary, and yet three-fourths of all the students in the acad- 
emical department attend with great regularity. The professional students 
are exempt from this service for obvious reasons. A Young Men^s Christian 
Association is in active operation. Christian parents need have no fear of 
sending their sons and daughters to this school on the grounds of any lack of 
Christian culture. 

WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITY. 

Since the day when our University was thrown open to women the number 
has steadily increased. In 1870-l.it was 37; in 1871-2, 64 ; in 1872-3, 88 ; at 
present there are 92, distributed as follows: Academical, 52; medicine, 35; 
law, 5. From all the testimony we can gather the presence of lady students 
is most wholesome, while their proficiency is remarkable ; they are, by the con- 
current testimony of the Faculty, the equals of the male students in all respects. 
We are of the opinion that the feasibility of the co-education of the sexes is 
placed beyond even a question ; it is no longer an experiment ; hence we give 
it as our opinion, that the present custom of delivering separate lectures to the 
female students in the medical department is not best and should cease. The 
Chairman of this Committee, many years ago, attended two full courses of 
medical lectures in company with five lady students who were present at all 
the lectures, and, though there were not far from 200 students, in the college, 
there was not an instance in which anything occurred to create an objection 
in the mind of any one. Now, we believe that to deliver the lectures to the 
ladies as a separate class in the University is the virtual establishment of a 
woman's medical college, involving an unwarranted expense. If it is required 
in the medical, it is equally so in the law, where like delicate subjects are often 
discussed, as well as in the laboratory where science deals with the fluids of the 
human body. The University of Michigan cannot afford to deny in its prac- 
tice what it teaches in its theory; science must not here be subordinate to 
sentiment, but sentiment to science. 

We congratulate the people of this State on the settlement of questions 
which have agitated the medical department. We believe that the teachings 
of this department are suflBciently comprehensive; the student in medicine 
who passes through the University medical course will be well prepared to 
enter upon the duties of professional life, and, even if he desires to make 
some modifications in the mere administration of remedial agents, he will have 
laid a foundation in science which will be safe to build upon. We would 
regard it as a great misfortune to break the charm that now draws to our Uni- 
versity hundreds of thoughtful young men from all portions of the nation ; 
we have faith to believe no such ruin will ever be allowed to come. 

We are of the opinion that it will be advisable to increase, as soon as practi- 
cable, the standard of requirement for admission to the medical department. 
Harvard University has led us in the increased requirement for graduation ; 
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we are of the opinion that such increase should be rather at the beginning 
than at the end of a college course ; the student will hence derive the greater 
benefit from the course. It should be insisted upon that the student shall 
have a good English education,^ together with a fair understanding of the ele- 
ments of the Latin language, together with botany> algebra, and geometry, 
and tbafc admission depends upon examination ; even at the expense of a slight 
decrease in numbers, this step should be taken — it will have its reaction in our 
favor. Michigan University has reached a point in her history where her fame 
is world-wide; let her merit be equal to her fame. The merit in a college is 
not 60 much in its numbers as its ability to turn out thorough scholars. 

EXPE]^SE. 

We will not burden this report with a detailed statement of the general ques- 
tion of expense. These reports have been made public through other channels. 
We may say, however, that we believe the money appropriated by the State is 
carefully husbanded. We have some acquaintance with other institutions of 
learning, and, from comparison, are of the opinion that in no instance is a dol- 
lar made to go farther. The State has done well; we have faith in the superior 
intelligence of the people of Michigan ; they will still do more and better; her 
University shall be kept at the front in this great battle against popular ignor- 
ance. We quote from President White, of Cornell: 

'^But State educational establishments cost so much, some one suggests. 
Visit the asylums and prisons and note the lavish hand with which the State 
provides for the lame, the deaf, the idiots and the criminals; the immense 
expense for ventilation and warming and clothing and feeding them properly; 
but the young men who are being trained to take charge of the nation have 
less consideration shown them than the paupers. They are crowded into ill- 
warmed and ill-ventilated buildings, without regard to the sanitary wants of 
the inmates >fhatever. Brains will be largely what the bodies are, and when I 
consider the wretched school-houses of the boys whose brains are soon to tell 
upon the nation, I could almost curse the system for its abuses. Schools do 
not cost too much, — they have not cost enough. They cost the State thousands, 
but the want of them would cost the State untold millions.*^ 

Michigan has endowed her Univ<»rsity with reference mainly to the education 
of her own sons and daughters, but she excludes no one, — her doors are open 
to all, wherever they may live. The University does ask the student from 
another State to pay a larger fee than the home student pays, but the tuition 
is free to all. The charges are: ''To residents in Michigan an admission fee 
of ten dollars ; to those who come from other States and countries, an admis- 
sion fee of twenty-five dollars ; and to ^very student an annual payment of ten 
dollars.*' Now, we are of the opinion that these terms might be changed so as 
to require an annual fee of twenty-five dollars instead of ten from the foreign 
student, without interfering with the numbers, for, even then the expense to 
the student would be below any other school of like grade, while the gain to 
the University revenue would be, even the present year, nearly or quite ten 
thousand dollars. We do not believe that such additional expense of fifteen 
dollars a year to the fees would be a consideration of sufficient magnitude to 
deter the ambitious student from seeking the advantages of our University, 
while TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS a year is a sum worth looking after. 

In concluding this report, in answer to the question, what interest has 
Michigan in her own University ? and as showing that nearly fifty per cent of 
the attendance is from her own territory, we present the following table : 

t7 
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REPOET OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 



The Finance Committee submit herewith the annual report of the fiaanoial 
condition of the University for the year ending June 30, 1873. 
The receipts into the Treasury during the year have been as follows : 

GENERAL FUND. 

Balance on hand July 1, 187*3, as per Treasurer's Report $20,225 46 

(Of this amoant |14,898 S3 was dae that day for salaries, leaving an actaal balance belong- 
ing to the University of $5,826 63.) 

Received from State Treasurer on account of University Interest Fund 38,667 00 

Of State Treasurer, Annual State Aid 15,000 00 

" " ** Account of 1873 for Deficit 13,000 00 

Received for Students* Fees 23,005 00 

* * of University Treasurer for interest on funds in his hands 191 88 

Proceeds of a temporary 87,000 loan ., 6.879 18 

A loan to Building Fund repaid 7,500 00 

Total _ $124,468 62 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

The disbursements have been as follows: 

Paid for Salaries and Janitors' wages the last quarter of the pre- 
vious year, and the first three-quarters of the current year- $73,392 16 

Paid for account of General Library • 1,800 00 

** " ** "Medical *♦ « 400 00 

** ** " ** Law •* 550 00 

Loan to Building Fund (repaid) 7,500 00 

Paid Sixtyday Loans 7,000 00 

Contingent Expense account 17,274 65 

Amount of balance to Credit of General Fund 17,051 71 

Total $124,468 6» 

Of the above balance of $17,051 71 to the credit of the General Fund at 
close of the fiscal year there was due that day for salaries of the last quarter of 
the previous year the sum of $15,262 50, leaving as an actual balance in the 
Treasury $1,789 21 ; and in the hands of the Secretary of the Board, balance 
of unexpended appropriations, $583 66. 

The total amount appropriated during the year for contingent expenses was 
$17,274 65, for the following purposes : 

For repairs and alterations $1,800 00 

For Insurance 1,600 00 

For Fuel and Light 1 4,518 45 

For Hospitals 1,296 40 

For Postage 300 00 

For care of University Grounds 200 00 

For Regents* Exi^enses «. 204 80 

For Advertising Medical Department - 150 00 

For Glassware 50 00 

For Annual Announcements 75 00 

For Apparatus for Department of Physics 658 67 

For Diplomas 221 50 

ForLi^htninff Rods 187 70 

For incideatal expenses of Museum 50 00 
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For repairs of Laboratory Boiler — |23S 34 

For Museum Cases 250 00 

For Apparatus for Engineering Department 478 95 

For Interest on Deferred Warrants 74 51 

For Steward's Contingent Expense account 4 ,925 83 

Total $17,274 65 

Unexpended balance in hands of Secretary of the Board $583 66 

The vouchers for the above, presented by the Secretary of the Board, have 
been examined by Eegent Grant and found correct. 

BESBRVB FUND. 

Michigan 7 per, cent Bonds - $7,000 00 

East Saginaw 10 per cent Bonds 6,600 00 

Ann Arbor 7 per cent Bonds 3,200 00 

Manchester 10 per cent Bonds 1,600 00 

Midland City 10 per cent Bonds 1,000 00 

Total $19,200 00 



And the amount now in the treasury to the credit of interest paid on the 
funds is $2,182 67. 

The receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1874, are estimated as 

follows : 

Balance on hand July 1, 1873 $17,051 71 

From the State for Interest on University Funds 38,000 00 

Annual State Aid (act of 1«73) 81,500 00 

Students' Fees 20,000 00 

Rents 250 00 

Interest on Treasurer's Account 250 00 

\ 

Total - $107,051 71 

The disbursements for the same time are estimated as follows : 

For Salaries due June 30, 1873 $15,262 60 

* • * * the first three-quarters of the current year 68,500 00 

For Annual Catalogue 1 1,200 00 

For Insurance ^..- 1,800 00 

For repairs 1,500 00 

For Fuel and Light 4,000 00 

For Libraries 2,500 00 

For Improvement of Grounds 400 00 

For Steward's Contingent Account 4,000 00 

For Salaries of the last quarter of the current year due and payable 

June 80, 1874 15,926 00 

Unpaid account for catalogue of 1872-3 1,000 00 

Total $106,087 60 

Probable Surplus $964 21 

The Finance Committee will not at this time make a detailed report on the 
cost of the new building, preferring to wait until the next meeting of the 
Board, when the building will be fully completed and all bills presented. 

The report of the treasurer herewith presented shows payments on account 
of the building for the year ending June 30th, 1873, $75,198 84. 

The Committee can, however, now state that the cost of the building will 
exceed the appropriations made by the Legislature by the amount of the 
interest we have been obliged to pay on money borrowed in anticipation of the 
tax raised for its construction. 

The Board will notice that our unavoidable expenses keep pace with the 
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appropriations made for the support of the Universitj, and that it will be 
necessary to keep strictly within the estimates in all expenditures. In the 
year 1876 we may expect a considerable addition to our income under the 
operations of the act of 1873, but until that time have no reason to expect 
any material addition to our present income of about $90,000. 
The annual report of the Treasurer is herewith presented. 

THOS. D. GILBERT, 
H. A. BUET, 
C. B. GRANT, 

Committee, 



'' B." 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



To the Honorable, the Board of Regents: 

I have the honor to lay before you my report for the year, which ended on 
June 26, 1873. 

More changes than usual have occurred in our corps of Professors. Imme- 
diately after Commencement in 1872, De Volson Wood, M. A., Professor of 
Civil Engineering, resigned his place to accept a chair in the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N". J. A few weeks later, Alexander Winchell, 
LL. D., announced his intention of resigning the chair of Geology, Zoology 
and Botany in January 1873, to accept the office of Chancellor of the Syracuse 
University. He kindly consented, however, to remain till near the close of the 
first semester, to complete the full course of instruction in Geology. In 
January, 1873, Moses Coit Tyler, M. A., resigned the chair of Rhetoric and 
English Literature, to engage in editorial work in New York. He had been a 
member of the Faculty six years, Mr. Wood thirteen years, and Dr. Winchell 
nineteen years. They had all rendered most valuable service to the University, 
and it was with regret that their associates and their pupils saw them depart 
for their fields of labor. 

The following gentlemen were appointed at the end of last year, or at the 
beginning of this year : 

Charles E. Greene, M. A., C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering. Donald 
Maclean, M. D., Lecturer on Surgery. Joseph B. Davis, C. E., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering, Charles S. Denison, C. E., Instructor in Engineer- 
ing and Drawing. Isaac N. Demmon, M. A., Instructor in Mathematics. 
Harry B. Hutchins, Ph. B., Instructor in History and Rhetoric. Alfred 
Hennequin, B. A., Instructor in French. 

Li February, 1873, Mr. Leslie Irving was employed to give instruction dur- 
ing the second semester in Rhetoric and English Literature. Prof. D'Ooge, 
who had been in Europe two years, returned to his post at the beginning of 
the year; and Mr. Harrington, Instructor in Geology, Zoology and Botany, 
returned from Alaska in January. Dr. Frieze has been absent by permission 
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in Europe. Marcus Baker, M. A., Instructor in Mathematics, resigned his 
post in March, to accept the place of astronomer to a government expedition 
to Alaska. Eobert Harbison, M. A., who has for two years been a most efficient 
Instructor in German, resigned his work in June. 

The following gentlemen were appointed in June last: 

Eugene W. Hilgard, Ph. D., Professor of Geology, Zoology and Botany. 
Frank A. Scott, M. A., Instructor in German. T. L. Gilpatrick, M. A., 
Instructor in Mathematics. 

The whole number in our Faculties of Instruction has been forty : two more 
than in the previous year. 

THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 

When the Calendar was printed, the total number of students present was 
1,163. Thirteen entered afterwards. The total attendance during the year 
was 1,176, as follows: 

Department of Literature ^ Science and the Arts. 

Kcsident Graduates 9 

Seniors 78 

Juniors 73 

Sophomores 121 

Freshmen 123 

In Selected Studies 34 

In Pharmacy - 48 

Total 484 

Department of Medicine. 

Students i i 853 

Department of Law. 
Seniors, 122 ; Juniors, 212; total 334 

Totalin University 1,176 

The total attendance was not quite so large as it was in the preceding year. 
There was a slight increase in the number in the Medical Department, but a 
little decline in the other departments. With our large numbers, slight fluc- 
tuations are to be expected. Probably the continued elevation of our stand- 
ard of admission not only cuts off, on examination, a considerable proportion 
of applicants, but also deters many others from applying for examination. 
When we consider how medical and law schools are multiplying in the West, 
it is somewhat surprising that the attendance upon our professional schools is 
so well maintained. 

The proportion of Michigan students to the whole number varies very little 
from year to year. Of the total attendance last year, 46 per cent belongs to 
Michigan; in the Literary Department, 63 per cent; in the Medical, 35 per 
cent; in the Law Department, 34 per cent. In 1871-2, the percentage in the 
Medical and Law Departments was exactly the same, — in the Literary Depart- 
ments, 64; in the University (all departments), 47 per cent. 

Twenty-nine States and Territories, and Ontario (Canada), Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, the Hawaiian Islands, and Japan furnish us students. ' Illi- 
nois sends us most after Michigan, 142; Ohio, 108; New York, 77; Pennsyl- 
vania, 60; Ind'ana, 50; Massachusetts, 17; Maine, 7; Vermont, 6. New 
England furnishes us 33. It is obvious that our work is national in ita 
breadth, as is becoming in a TJniyersity which is founded upon a national 
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endowment, Michigan is, however, in part at least, compensated for the gen- 
erosity with which she offers, almost gratuitously, the opportunity for gaining 
collegiate and professionail education to the sons of other States, by the con- 
stant accession to her population of cultivated men, who, attracted here by 
the facilities for study, remain on her soil to adorn the walks of professional 
and business life. 

We are pleased to see that very few of our students are not pursuing some 
one of our three regular courses. The total number registered in our Calen- 
dar as engaged in selected studies is only 28. Last year it was 46. Of these 
28 not more than 15 are really intending to continue in a select course. The 
others are striving to enter upon some regular and complete course, but yet 
are lacking suflBcient proficiency in some one or more branches to take their 
places in the class they propose to join. 

Of the students in the regular courses, about 43 per cent have this year 
pursued the Classical Course, 18 per cent the Latin and Scientific Course, and 
39 per cent the Scientific Course. Compared with the previous year there has 
been a slight increase in the relative proportion of students in the Scientific 
Course. It is probable that the increased requirements for admission to the 
Scientific Course may reduce this proportion. 

The number of women who enrolled themselves as students 4n the TJniver-, 
sity continues to increase. Two years ago it was 37; in 1871-2 it was 64; in 
1872-3 it was 88. The attendance of women was, by departments, as follows: 
in the Law Department, 4; in the Medical Department, 40; in the Academic 
Department, 45. These last were, according to the calendar, distributed as 
follows: Resident Graduates, 2; Senior Class, 1; Junior Class, 7 ; Sophomore 
Class, 8; Freshmen Class, 20; Select Course, 5; Pharmacy, 2. Of the 35 in 
the regular courses of stud}^, 14 pursue the Classical, 14 the Latin and Scien- 
tific, and 7 the Scientific. Of the graduates, 8 are women; 1 in the Law 
Department, 1 in the Literary, and 6 in the Medical. 

The history of our work during the past year has only deepened the impres- 
sion made during the two previous years, of the entire practicability of 
imparting collegiate and professional education to the two sexes in the same 
schools. If any have cherished a fear that the admission of women would 
tend to reduce the standard of work in the University, their attention may be 
directed to the fact that during the last three years we have been steadily 
increasing the requirements for admission, and broadening the range of 
studies. Now certainly the women experience no such diflficulty in acquiring 
the studies assigned in the regular curriculum as to call for any modification 
of the course on their account. Their record is as creditable in all branchei^i 
as that of their classmates of the other sex. Nor do I see any evidence that, 
their success in their intellectual pursuits is purchased at the expense of 
health. On the contrary I doubt if an equal number of young women m any- 
other pursuit in life have been in better health during the year. I am per-.. 
Buaded that, with ordinary care and prudence, any one of eur courses of study 
may be completed by a young woman of fair ability, without undue draft upon 
her strength. None of the many objections which are still raised against the 
co-education of the sexes have thus been found in practice here to have any 
force. The admission of women has led to no new diflficulty or embarrassment in, 
the administration of the Institution. It has certainly brought to a large 
class the benefits of such an education as otherwise would have been out of; 
their reach, and has awakened through the State and the country, and even in^ 
foreign lands, a new interest in the University. 
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NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 

The following is the number of degrees conferred : 

Pbannaceutical Chemists - 

Civil Engineer — 11 

Bachelor of Science - 13 

Bachelor of Philosophy — 15 

Bachelor of Arts 40 

Doctor of Medicine 91 

Bachelor of Law 138 

Master of Science (in course) 8 

Master of Arts (in course) 19 

Master of Arts (on examination) _ 1 

Total 839 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was also conferred on one person. 

THE REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

We have been for some time gradually raising the standard of requirements 
fbr admission, as the High Schools of the State have been eleyating their 
courses. We asked last year a twelve months' study of French of the candi- 
dates for admission to the Latin and Scientific Course, and secured very 
creditable preparation in that language. This year we ask the same of the 
candidates for Ihe Scientific Course, and also the Elements of Natural Philos- 
ophy, Botany, Geology and Zoology. Heretofore the preparation of students 
for this course has been almost exclusively mathematical, and it has been 
found very desirable that they should have had training in some other direc- 
tion. The additional requirements are those which, answering this purpose, it 
was supposed the schools of the State could most easily furnish. It may per- 
haps be open to discussion whether somewhat extended studies in English 
Could not be profitably substituted for the elements of the Natural Sciences. 
But after conference with some of the leading teachers, it has been thought 
best at present to try the plan announced in the Calendar. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

We desire to keep in complete harmony with our schools, and to advance no 
faster than they can follow. The spirit and energy with which they press on in 
support of us are worthy of all praise, and we should ever be glad to recognize 
their hearty co-operation. 

We have now finished our second year's trial of receivii^g without examina- 
tion the graduates of High Schools, which have been inspected and approved 
by the Academic Faculty, and I think there is no difference of opinion in the 
Faculty concerning its salutary effect. In 1871-2 we received 60 Freshmen 
from six schools. Last year we received 40 Freshmen from six schools. 
We have suffered no embarrassment from this source in respect to the 
quality of the preparation of our Freshmen. The Superintendents and 
Teachers of the approved schools evidently feel the responsibility of being 
made virtually examiners for admission to the University, and of thus becom- 
ing thoroughly identified with us. The visits of our Committees keep us con- 
atantly in intimate relations with the schools, and according to the testimony 
of the Superintendents, furnish a valuable help and stimulus to the schools. 
The Faculty after examination voted to receive for the coming year the grad- 
uates of the following schools: Detroit, Flint, Pontiac, Jackson, Adrian, 
Coldwater, Grand Bapids, Ypsilanti, and Ann Arbor. Other schools in the 
State will probably next year be organized on a sufficiently broad basis and 
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well enough equipped and manned to be placed on ihe same footing. We are 
certainly approximating towards a more substantial unity in our public system 
of education than any other State in the Union. 

THE WORK OF THE YEAR. 

It is impossible to find any measure of the work accomplished by our teach- 
ers and students during a year. It can only be said in general term's that we 
have proceeded without any serious interruption and with the usual assiduity. 
The breaicing out of the small-pox among the medical students threatened for 
a brief period to interfere with the work in the Medical Department, but the 
lectures were not suspended. Unfortunately, the disease caused the death of 
four of the medical students and of one of the students in Pharmacy. 

In the various examinations which have been held during the year, students 
have been " conditioned** in one hundred and sixty-nine cases ; that is, owing 
to their deficiency have been rjequired to pass another examination on a certain 
portion of the study pursued; and have "failed to pass** upon some one study 
in sevpnteen cases ; that is, have failed so signally that they are required to 
pursue the study again with the class below them. 

One student has been expelled, and one suspended for a year, for disorderly 
conduct. 

Our courses, with the exception of the Engineering Course, are so arranged, 
and probably with wisdom, that in the first two years the demands impera- 
tively made upon students are decidedly heavier than in the last two years. 
The theory is that in the last half of the college life of the student, he should 
have more leisure left him for reading and for such broad and generous study 
as the more advanced studies of the course invite and encourage. This priv- 
ilege, which is properly granted to all, will be abused by some, the lazy and 
indifferent, who desire to do only so much as is necessary to secure a diploma. 
Hence the policy, upon which our curriculum is arranged, is sometimes criti- 
cised. But surely, it would be folly to deny this opportunity to the industri- 
ous and aspiring for the sake of forcing a little more labor out of a few men, 
who would do it as mere task work and bring from it no satisfactory results. 
A collegiate course cannot be wisely shaped with primary reference to driving 
drones to work. It should provide every manly and noble incentive to worthy 
achievement. 

We have thought that something would be gained in heartiness and enthusi- 
asm in work, if we should offer larger opportunities for choice of studies in the 
latter part of the course, and especially in the senior year. Accordingly we 
have offered an almost unlimited option of advanced studies to all the seniors 
except the Engineers, who are necesarily compelled to keep their work within 
narrower limits, which are fixed by the technical needs of their future pro- 
fession. As our courses are arranged, by the end of the Junior Year, the 
students have laid the foundation of attainments in all the various departments 
of thought, except Philosophy, which will engage their attention before gradu- 
ation. It seems well, therefore, that while the study of Philosophy should 
then be insisted on as essential to every educated man, the mature student 
should be permitted to concentrate his energies during the last year upon such 
other branches as he may choose. A large class will thus by natural choice 
be broken into sections, which are not too large to work profitably together, 
and will bring to their studies, it may be hoped, a zeal and freshness which 
will ensure the happiest results. 

28 
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THE OBSERVATORY. 

The Professor of Astronomy has been engaged, in addition to his duties in 
giving instruction, in continuing his work of observing small stars near the 
Ecliptic, and bis work upon the Lunar Theory. He discovered two more new 
planets during the last academic year, making in all fifteen which have 
been discovered at this Observatory up to that date.* 

THE MUSEUM. 

We have been receiving very valuable collections from Mr. J. B. Steere, who 
has been continuihg his labors in South America. The zoological and botani* 
cal specimens which he has sent are of great interest, but perhaps the objects 
which illustrate the life of the ancient Incas are of equal importance. We are 
also indebted to manv of our alumni and other friend!s for donations. 

Prof. Winchell in his last report takes occasion to review the growth of the 
Museum, since he took charge of it. It appears that in the Departments of 
Geology, Zoology, Botany and Archaeolgy, we have 30,733 entries and 105,409 
specimens, and that, as is believed, the museum of only one of our institutions 
of learning surpasses ours in the number of specimens. By far the larger 
part of this collection has been made during the period of Prof. Winchell's 
service. He has thus left behind him a fitting memorial, which will ever 
testify to his long and faithful labors in the University. 

THE LIBRARY. 

There have been added to the General Library during the year by donation 
547 volumes, by purchase 283 volumes and 65 pamphlets. The number of 
reviews, magazines and newspapers on the tables was 143. Of these 78 were 
furnished by the Students' Lecture Association. The work of cataloguing and 
arranging the Parsons Library has been continued. It gives me pleasure to 
say that the liberal thoughtful ness of the donor of that Library, Philo Parsons, 
^sq., has this year made important additions to our Library, especially of 
works upon Political Economy and International Law. It is becoming 
apparent that the time is not distant when we shall be in pressing need of a 
library building. The room which we at present occupy is already somewhat 
crowded, and moreover is desired by the Law Department, for whose service it 
was intended. I hope too, that at no remote day the resources of the Library 
will be so increased that a few thousands of volumes of the kind of books 
•which students most frequently need, may be set apart to be drawn by the 
readers and taken to their rooms. I think that while no serious abuse would, 
flow from the privilege, it would be of real service to the students. 

UNIVEttSITY HALL. 

We were able to occupy the lecture rooms and the Chapel in TTuiversity 
Hall about the middle of last October. This was a great relief to our classes, 
who had been crowded into our old rooms in so rapid succession that it was 
impossible to preserve at the same time proper temperature and ventilation.. 
The rooms are light and cheerful, and answer their purpose admirably, with 
the exception perhaps of the lecture rooms on the ground floor, which will be 
entirely serviceable when the floors are properly deadened. Our wonder is that 
we were able to dispense for so long a time with the accomodations now 
provided for ns. I cannot but call attention again to the fact that we urgently 

* Prof. Watfiou has eince the end of the Acidemic Year discovered two more, maklLg the whole number 
eeventecn. 
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need an organ for the Chapel and another for the new hall. Since two such 
instruments as we need can be procured in Germany for $3,000, may we not 
hope that some friends of the University will furnish us with them ? 

THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. ; 

Notwithstanding the multiplication of schools of law and of medicine in the 
west, the attendance upon our professional schools shows no signs of falling 
oflT. Students are drawn to them from all parts of the Union, and from beyond 
our national boundary. In general, the professional students devote them- 
selves to their work with assiduity. A considerable number, especially of the 
law students, pursue one study with the undergraduate classes, as they are all 
permitted to do under our rules. The old question, what requirements, if any, 
shall be made for admission to these schools, is still unanswered, or is practic- 
ally answered by making no requirement of intellectual attainment. It is a 
difficult question, in view of the fact that practically no requirement is made • 
elsewhere in the country. I am inclined to believe that the most we can at 
present easily do is to ask for a substantial knowledge of the fundamental 
elements of an English education. But so much we should do, and make the 
examinations a reality. "Written examinations even of our large classes could 
he conducted without great labor, and would, I hope, save us the presence of 
some persons who do us no credit while they are here or after they leave us. 
I still look, however, to the general diffusion of education through our con- 
stantly improving schools for our help in this regard. 

The crowded state of our little hospital during the year furnishes another 
argument, if any is needed, for the establishment of a larger and more com- 
modious hospital either by private or by public benefactions. Various plans 
for accomplishing this end have been considered, but none seems yet to be 
feasible for us. 

OUR SUPPLIES AKD OUR NEEDS. 

In my last report I expressed the confident hope that the State would 
relieve us of the embarassments, with which we were threatened by the 
inadequacy of our income to meet our increasing expenses. That hope was 
not delusive. The Legislature, reflecting in its action the obvious wishes of 
the people, made prompt and generous provision for our help. They voted us 
113,000 to meet the deticit in our last year's account, and $25,000 to complete 
University Hall, and in place of the annual appropriation of $15,000, which 
we have had for many years, the proceeds of a tax of one-twentieth of a mill 
on the ratable property of the State, provided that the sum thereby appropria- 
ted shall not exceed $50,000 annually before 1881. This tax will yield now 
$31,500, but at the next appraisal of the property of the State in 1876 will of 
course furnish a handsome increase. The Legislature and the State may be 
assured that the University fully appreciates this ready and liberal response to 
her statement of her needs. Our friends, however, ought not to suppose that 
this increase of our resources will for the present allow us to enlarge our work 
in any particular. It simply enables us, by the use of great economy, to 
continue upon the same scale as at present, without incurring debt. We 
cannot yet add a single professor to our corps. We cannot yet procure many 
of those appliances for illustrating instruction, which we hardly know how to 
dispense with. We can make no important addition to the Libraries. Still 
less can we take any large steps toward that expansion of our scientific work, 
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'which is so imperatively demanded at our hands. Bat wo gladly interpret the 
action of the Legislatare, as a fresh proof of the purpose of the State to sustain 
the University ixa a part of her educational system. We trust that private 
^munificence will not deny itself the rich reward, which flows from the 
"endowment of a seat of learning like this, hut we cherish an abiding confidence 
that the pride and affectionate interest of the State in the University will ever 
insure it a vigorous and useful life. 
Sespectfully submitted. 

JAMES B. ANGELL. 



MEMBERS OP FACULTIES, AND OTHER OFFICERS. 



Salabt. 

Barnes B. Angell, LL. D., President |4,500 00 

Rev. George P. Williams, LL. D., Professor of Physics .... 2,000 00 
Abram Sagcr, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 

and Children 1,800 00 

^Silas H. Douglass, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, and Director of 

Chemical Laboratory 2,500 00 

Alonzn B. Palmer, M. A., M. D., Professor of Pathology and the Practice of 

Medicine 2,000 00 

Alexander Winchell, LL. D., Professor of Geology, Zo51ogy, and Botany . 

<yorydon L. Pord, M. A., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology . . 2,500 00 

Henry S. Frieze, LL. D., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature . 2,500 00 

Hon. James v. Campbell, LL. D., Marshall Professor of Law . . 1,300 00 

Hon. Charles I. Walker, Kent Professor of Law 1,800 00 

Hon. Thomas M, Cooley, Jay Professor of Law 1,600 00 

James C. Watson, Ph. D., Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the 

Observatory 2,500 00 

Edward OIney, M. A., Professor of Mathematics 2,500 00 

Rev. Andrew Ten Brook, M. A., Librarian 2,000 00 

Charles K. Adams, M. A. .Professor of History 2,600 00 

Moses Coit Tyler, M. A., Professor of the English Language and Literature 

Charles A. Kent, M. A., Fletcher Professor of Law 1,800 00 

Rev. Benjamin F. Cocker, p. D., Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy 2,500 00 
Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry and 

Pharmacy 2,500 00 

Ifartin L. D'Ooge, Ph. D., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature . 2,500 00 
Henry S. Cheever, M. A., M. D., Professor of Therapeutics, Materia Medica, , 

and Physiology 1 ,800 00 

-George S. Morris, M. A., Professor of Modern Language and Literature . 2,500 00 

Charles E. Greene, M. A., C. E. , Professor of Civil Engineering . . 2,500 00 
<9korge £. Frothingham, M, D., Professor of Opthalmology and Aural Surgery, 

and Demonstrator of Anatomy 1,80000 

George B. Merriman, M. A., Adjutant Professor of Physics . . 2,000 00 

Edward L. Walter, M. A., Assistant Professor of Latin 1,800 00 

AlbertH.Pattengill,M. A., Assistant Professor of Greek .... 1,80000 

Donald Maclean, M. D., Lecturer on Surgery 1,800 00 

Joseph B. Davis, C. E. , Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering . . 1,000 00 

Preston B. Rose, M. A., M. D., Assistant in Chemistry 1,000 00 

Mark W. Harrington, M. A. , Instructor in Geology, ZoOlogy, and Botany • 1 ,000 09 
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Salabt.. 

p. R. B. DePont, B. A., B. 8., Instructor in French $1,000 00 

Wooster W. Beman, B. A., Instructor in Mathematics .... 1,00000 

Robert Harbison, M. A., Instructor in Modern Languages and Literature . 1,U00 00 

Francis A. Blacl^burn, M. A., Instructor in Latin 1,000 00 

Marcus Baker, B. A., Inptructor in Mathematics 1^000 00 

Charles S. Denison, C. E., Instructor in Engineering and Drawing . 1,000 OO^ 

Isaac N. Demmon, M. A., Instructor in Mathematics 1,000 00 

Harry B. Hutchins, Ph. B , Instructor in History and Rhetoric . . . 1,000 06* 

Alfred Hennequin, B. A., Instructor in French 1,000 00< 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



The State Normal School buildiogs are located in the northwestern part of 
the city of Ypsilanti, upon a hill about 90 feet above the level of the Huron 
River, and overlooking the entire town. The grounds are about five acres in 
extent, and are terraced and ornamented with abundant shrubbery. 

The buildings are two in number, — plain, but substantial brick structures, 
hardly large enough for the wants of the school. The principal building is 
10'^ feet long and 56 feet wide, and is three stories high, exclusive of the 
basement, which is used for furnace rooms and for storage. The first floor is 
occupied by the laboratory, apparatus room, museum, one medium sized lec- 
ture room seated for sixty students, a small reception room, and the cloaks 
rooms. The second floor contains the chapel, or general assenably room, 
which is also used as the ladies^ study hall, seated for about two hundred 
pupils, — the library and music room. The third floor is occupied by the 
gentlemens' study hall, seated for one hundred and twenty students, — the 
drawing rooms and the recitation rooms of the Professors of Mathematics, 
Ancient Languages and Modern Languages. 

The second building is occupied by the School of Training and Practice. 
It is 70 feet by 52, and is three stories high including the basement. The 
basement is occupied by furnace rooms, janitor^s rooms, and a few recitation 
rooms. The second floor is fitted up for the intermediate and primary grades 
of the Training School, and the third floor for the grammar grade. 

The buildings are heated by Lawson furnaces, and ventilated by means of 
ventiducts running up the central walls by the side of the smoke-pipes and 
hot-air pipes. 

Both buildings are provided with water from cisterns, and are supplied with 
gas and fixtures. The seats are mostly the old style double desks. 



REPORT OP PRINCIPAL. 



To the Honorable Boa/rd of Education : 

The whole number of pupils connected with the Normal School proper, 
during the past year, ending June 26, 1873, was three hundred and twenty- 
nine (329); in the English Common School Course there were one hundred 
and ninety-five (195) ; in the Pull English Course, thirty-seven (37) ; in the 
Course in ModerUj Languages, forty-two (42) ; in the Classical Course, fifty- 
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four (54) ; and one reeident graduate. The whole number in the School of 
Observation and Practice was one hundred and sixty-six (166); eighty-two 
(82) in the Academic Department; thirty-three (33) in the Grammar Depart- 
ment, and fifty-one (51) in the Intermediate and Primary Departments. A 
large number who enter the Common School Course, decide, after the close of 
the first year, to enter upon some one of the longer courses. 

Forty-five young ladies and gentlemen graduated from the various courses 
of study at the close of the year, as follows: 

From the Full English Course (three years) '- 8 

From the English Common School Course (two years) 24 

A number of the graduates from the shorter course intend, after having 
taught a year or two, to return and complete a more advanced course. 

THE AIM OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The one central aim of the Normal School is the better to qualify teachers 
for their work, to increase their teaching force, and to send them forth to their 
work filled with the spirit of their profession. The courses of study, meth- 
ods of teaching, practice and criticism in the model school, higher professional 
instruction have been carefully prepared to meet, as far as possible, the wants 
of every class and grade of our public schools. These will be modified and 
improved from year to year, as experience may suggest. 

I. — THE ENGLISH COMMON SCHOOL COURSE. 

This course has been prepared with especial reference to the Common Dis- 
trict Schools, and to the Primary and Intermediate Departments of the 
Graded or Union Schools. It embraces two years; but students who are able 
to pass a satisfactory examination in all the usual common school studies can 
enter the second year and secure the complete professional work of this course, 
which includes (1) a review of the studies taught in the common schools, with 
special reference to methods of teaching and illustration ; (2) a full year of 
strictly professional instruction and training, embracing the work of Observa- 
tion and Practice Teaching. 

II, — THE PULL ENGLISH COURSE. 

This Course occupies two years in addition to the Common School Course. 
It includes all the professional instruction of that Course, all the English 
studies usually taught in any department of our public schools, and one addi- 
tional year of higher professional instruction and training. 

III. — COURSE IK LANGUAGES. 

This Course is divided into a Course in Ancient and a Course in Modern 
Languages, and occupies four years. It embraces all the professional instruc- 
tion of both the English Courses, the usual English studies, and sufficient of 
either Ancient or Modern Languages to prepare pupils for positions in any of 
our largest schools. Those who prefer to do so, may take the Latin of the 
Classical Course instead of the German of the Modem Language Course, or 
Greek instead of French, and will receive diplomas accordingly. 

It is believed that these Courses, when mastered thoroughly and taught 
properly, will fit young gentlemen and ladies for positions as assistants, prin- 
cipals, or superintendents in all classes of our public schools. 

IV. — HIGHER PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 

This Course embraces (1) a thorough knowledge of Psychology, with its 
application to the work of Education in respect both to principles and meth- 
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ods of Bchool government; (2) grading and classification; (3) objects and 
aims of education; (4) educational motives; (5) school systems and school 
laws, and the history of education ; (6) relations of teachers to pupils, to 
parents, to each other, and to society; (7) Observation, Practice Teaching, 
Criticism, etc. 

LEGAL VALUE OF KORMAL SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 

Diplomas from the Common English Course will entitle those receiving 
them to teach three years in the public schools of the State without examina- 
tion, and to a renewal of the certificate on presenting to the Faculty satisfac- 
tory evidence of success in teaching. 

Graduation from any one of the higher courses entitles those holding 
diplomas to legal certificates of qualification to teach in any of the public 
schools of the State not under special law, without such renewal. 

We must earnestly advise all who can do so, to take some one of the Higher 
Courses. 

Under the law, no student can receive a diploma in either of the Courses 
unless he has been in attendance at least twenty-two weeks. 

TERMS OP ADMISSI013'. 

Pupils are not received for less than an entire term, and, excepting graduates 
of the Model School, must, if ladies, be not less than sixteen, and if gentlemen, 
not less than eighteen years of age. The Principal, at his discretion, may^ 
admit pupils at an earlier age, upon evidence given of maturity or advancement 
in study. 

All pupils must sign, in good faith, a declaration of intention to teach in the 
schools of the State, and if unknown to the faculty, must present testimonials 
of good moral character before they can become members of any of the Nor- 
mal Classes. 

FORM OF DECLARATION. 

"We, the subscribers, hereby declare that it is our intention to devote our- 
selves to the business of teaching in the schools of the State, and that our 
object in resorting to the Normal School is the better to prepare ourselves for 
the discharge of this important duty.'* 

Pupils, before they can enter the English Common School Course, must 
possess a good common school knowledge of Arithmetic — intellectual and written 
— Bnglish GrammaVy Local Geography^ Reading a7id Writing. 

Pupils before they can enter either of the other courses, must pass a satis- 
factory examination in all the studies of the first year of the English Common 
School Course, in addition to the branches above named. 

All candidates for advanced standing must pass a satisfactory examination 
in all the studies that have been pursued by the class they desire to join. 

By the law establishing the Normal School, the Board must reject every 
applicant who, in their opinion, "will not make an apt and good teacher." 

EXAMII^ATIO^'B. 

Examinations of candidates for admission will be held on the day preceding 
that on which the term opens. All candidates are required to present them- 
selves on the first day of the term, except detained by actual necessity. 

The regular Class Examinations occur during the last week of each term. 

Examinations for admission to the Senior Class occur at the close of the 
year, and at the opening of the subsequent year. 
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EXPEKSES, ETC. 

Every member of the House of BepresentatiTes of Michigan has a right to 
appoint two students to the Normal School from his district, who will be 
admitted on the same conditions as other candidates, except that they are 
exempt from the payment of any term fees. 

Every student, unless he holds a State ficpresentative's appointment, is 
required to pay a fee of six dollars at the beginning of the winter term, and 
four dollars at the beginning of the summer term, 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

These are, Ist, The Normal Lyceum, which was organized early in the 
history of the school. It affords an excellent opportunity for practice in 
extemporaneous speaking, and for acquiring a knowledge and practical appli- 
cation of the rules and usages of deliberative bodies. 

2d. The Normal Zealots, whose object is to encourage the efforts of younger 
and less practiced speakers. 

3d. A society called the Pleiades, organized and sustained by the ladies. Its 
object, as stated in the constitution, is " The improvement of its members in 
literary composition, in an understanding of parliamentary rules and usages, 
and m a knowledge of the literature of the day." Among the exercises are 
reviews of various literary productions, varied by essays, select readings, ora- 
tions and discussions. 

These societies contribute largely to the general literary and social culture 
of their members. Exhibitions and lectures are given from time to time, in 
deviation from the customary order of the regular meetings. 

LABORATORY* 

The apparatus for illustrating the branches of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy has been quite inadequate for the growing prominence given to 
those studies in our curriculum of study. The extra appropriation made by 
the Legislature at its last session will bring the needed relief. We are very 
much in want of a skeleton and a set of anatomical plates, to aid in the teach- 
ing of physiology and hygiene. 

MUSEUM. 

No additions have been made to the museum for the past few years. There 
is great need of a larger variety of specimens for illustrating the various 
departments of Natural History and Geology. A collection of all the varieties 
of birds of our own State could be secured for a moderate sum, and would 
greatly facilitate and encourage that branch of Natural History. 

At the commencement of the year two new appointees entered upon the 
performance of their duties : Prof. A. Lodeman, in charge of the department of 
Modern languages, and Miss Alice Barr, a graduate of the class of seventy- 
three, in charge of the Primary department of the Model school. 

These departments could not have been more satisfactorily filled. Miss Barr, 
by her cheerful manner, her love for children, and by her special talent for 
teaching vocal music, has proved a valuable addition to our corps of teachers. 
Prof. Lodeman has more than met the high expectations entertained of him 
when called to fill the position. His thorough scholarship and culture, and 
his familiarity with the most advanced methods of instruction, have added 
strength to our faculty. 

J. ESTABEOOK, Principal 
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EEPOET OF THE DEPAETMENT OP OBSEBVATION AND 

PEAOTICE. 



Prof, Estdbrooky Principal: 

DEAji Sir : — The general arrangements and work of this department were 
so fully set forth in my last report, that only a brief statement will be necessary 
at the present time. 

A constant effort is made to render the instruction in the general principles 
of elementary, or common school teaching more complete and systematic. It 
is believed that some progress has been attained in these directions during the 
past year. 

As the field is, in most respects, now, the complete development of the work 
which needs to be done, will necessarily require considerable time and much 
careful research and study. 

The ground already explored will render the task of further investigation 
-easier and more satisfactory. We may reasonably anticipate the time when a 
well-digested and thorough course of instruction in the elementary principles 
of teaching shall prepare our students for the proper work of the other 
departments of the Normal School. Obviously, instruction in these princi- 
ples, after the student has acquired a fair knowledge of the matters of the 
branches of study belonging to our common schools, should form the basis of 
a professional course of Normal teaching and training. If the student passes 
from this elementary and preliminary course of instruction well prepared into 
the classes of the other instructors, their labor in the application of princi- 
ples to methods in the various branches of study will be very much more pro- 
ductive of valuable results; and the work of the school, as a whole, will 
assume, rapidly, a more strictly professional character, — a result which we all 
are most earnestly desiring and laboring for. 

The classes in this department have been large, and, as a general rule, the 
progress of the students has been satisfactory. 

In many cases some genuine and gratifying enthusiasm has been manifested, 
and a really professional spirit seems to have been awakened, from which we 
may hope for valuable results hereafter. 

In addition to the special work of my department, classes in Latin, History, 
and Civil Government, have occupied a portion of my time. 

THE SCHOOL OF OBSEBVATION AND PRACTICE. 

The laws relating to the Normal School very wisely require the establish- 
ment of "an experimental school in connection*^ with it. While there is 
naturally some difference of opinion in respect to the importance of such a 
school, yet inquiry and observation have confirmed me in the belief that this 
school is absolutely essential to the proper training of teachers, at least for our 
common schools. 

An experimental school, complete in all its parts and grades, with the best 
means for experiments and illustrations in all the common English branches 
^f study, is a necessity, if we are expected to produce the best results. 

I regard it as my duty to invite the attention of the Board of Education 
especially to this matter of the experimental school. 
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The effort made two or three years ago to secure the use of the city schools 
for the purposes of observation and experiment was not successful. 

While a separate academic high school was sustained, we had no convenient 
rooms for the working of a complete experimental school. 

The discontinuance of that department has left tolerably convenient rooms 
for the arrangement and organization of the school, which the law and our 
own necessities demand. With some small additional facilities, we can now 
give that school a good degree of completeness and efficiency. 

The primary and intermediate grades of the school have been organized and 
kept in successful operation during the past year; and have opened this year 
with as large a number of pupils as our room and seats will accommodate. 

One regular teacher, with a moderate salary, is employed in the oversight 
and instruction of these grades. In this position Miss Barr has rendered 
excellent service. The remainder of the teaching is done by pupil-teachers as 
a part of their regular Normal work. This work, properly supervised, we 
believe to be of great advantage to our students in their training course. 

A small appropriation, of perhaps one hundred dollars, from the fund for 
apparatus, is very much needed to obtain some new sets of outline-maps, charts, 
etc., and a few sets of some numbers of the Kinder-garten material, which can 
he used to great advantage in the lower classes of primary and district schools. 

The most pressing want, however, of the experimental school is the organi- 
zation of the Grammar Grade. Aside, also, from the needs of the experimental 
school, the interests of the Normal School, as a whole, imperatively demand the 
opening of this grade. 

There are in the Normal School probably not less than forty pupils whose 
age and acquirements do not justify their admission. They require, mostly 
simply academic instruction, and occupy the time and attention of teachers 
to the detriment of more advanced pupils. 

These pupils should, at once, be placed in a school of proper grade, and 
taught, under proper supervision, with reference to entering the regular Nor- 
mal classes at the proper time. 

I am happy to be able to say that the judgment of the entire Faculty of the 
Normal School in respect to this matter is in harmony with my own. 

The subject of the organization of such a grammar grade has been referred 
to a committee of the Faculty, with the Principal as chairman, with instruc- 
tions to secure this result at the earliest possible time. The matter will 
undoubtedly be brought to your attention at your next meeting. I ask for it, 
your earnest consideration. 

The expense of organizing the grammar grade will be very little. Some 
changes, involving but small outlay, will be necessary in the upper story of 
the new building; and even without these the school can be opened, and the 
changes can be made during the next long vacation. 

Only one thing, therefore, is absolutely necessary at this time, — that is a 
good grammar school teacher, who can be secured at a salary of from five to 
seven hundred dollars. 

The employment of such a teacher, and the transfer of the pupils to whom 
reference has been made, will so relieve the regular teachers that no additional 
instructors will be required, for the present, in the Normal School proper, and 
the professional work of the School can be increased, and rendered more effi- 
cient. The appointment of such a teacher will, therefore, be a measure of 
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economy, in addition to the more important fact that it will give completeness 
and unity to the brganization of the Normal School. 

The leng h to which this report has already been extended prevents a refer- 
ence to some things to which allusion would otherwise have been made. 

DANIEL PUTNAM, 
Department of Observation and Practice. 



BEPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OP MATHEMATICS. 



Prof, Esiabrook, Principal: 

Dear Sir : — I am happy to report the last as a year of yery pleasant labor 
in my department ; a year also of most gratifying results. 

Our students, always earnest, have in each class under my instruction mani- 
fested more than usual interest in their work. This I hope is somewhat due 
to a clearer and better apprehension on my part of what is necessary to be done 
in a professional school like ours. At least I am conscious of having endeav- 
ored to realize as fully as possible the distinctive character of a true normal 
work as I conceive it. 

At the opening of the year a large number of students entered the school, 
passing a careful examination in the subject matter of elementary algebra, as 
taught in our common schools. These were formed into a class upon this sub- 
ject, and received during eight or ten weeks a complete and carefully given 
course of instruction in methods of teaching, followed by a thorough review, 
with exercise and criticism in practice teaching. Sixty-nine students have 
received such a course of training during the year, and passed their final 
examination in this study at an average standing of 87.1 per cent. Many 
more have completed different portions of the required work in a very satis- 
factory manner. Following elementary algebra our students next take what 
we call analysis of arithmetic, — a study which is pursued with reference to 
three general objects, as follows : (1st) the acquisition of a full tabular or 
synoptical statement of the contents of arithmetic; (2d) the development of 
the application of the general or literal notation of algebra to the demonstra- 
tion of the properties of number, and the deduction of arithmetical rules and 
principles; and (3d) the consideration of the methods of teaching the various 
topics of arithmetic, with different grades or ages of pupils. 

Forty-three have had such a work during the year, forty of whom passed 
their examination at an average standing of 91.7 per cent. 

The study of geometry has been conducted during the year in the manner 
indicated in my report of 1871-2 ; that is, with use of a text, in which none of 
the theorems are demonstrated. The results of this plan are even more 
gratifying with continued use than as I last reported. I am becoming more 
and more fully convinced of the correctness and excellence of this method. 
Our pupils acquire a much better mastery of the subject than could be realized 
under the old method. In this study, as in all the others of my depart- 
ment, the work has been done with constant reference to the wants of our 
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pnpils as professional students. Deyeloping lessons upon teaching definitions, 
and model exercises in conducting recitations, etc., have been required of each 
member of the class. Of' the entire number — ^forty — who have been under 
instruction in this study during the year, thirty have passed their final exam- 
ination, at an average standing of 85 per cent. In the study of higher algebra 
a similar course is pursued, as has been already indicated respecting the ele* 
mentary algebra ; but with the degree of discipline to which the pupil has 
attained when he comes to this study, a far more discriminating and higher 
grade of perception of methodical principles is here realized than was expected 
in his earlier study of the same branch. The practice-teaching in this class 
was of almost unsurpassable excellence. 

The entire class, numbering twenty-four, passed the examination, reaching 
an average standing of 90 per cent. The class in trigonometry has been 
taught the last year as in the previous one, by lecture, without any use of text- 
book. This course has thus far been attended with the most satisfactory 
results. It is moreover a course peculiarly favorable to the development of 
methods of teaching. The work in this study, besides its two departments of 
plane and spherical trigonometry, has embraced also a short course in land- 
surveying, with use of instruments. The class numbered twenty-seven, of 
whom twenty-three passed examination, reaching an average standing of 88.4 
per cent. 

In conclusion I remark, that having charge of the Gentlemen^a Hall, my 
recitations have been held in that room instead of in a recitation room. The 
oversight of general matters of order, and of the movements of the school, has 
necessarily involved me in no little labor, care and responsibility in addition 
to the immediate work of my department I hope it may be felt that this 
charge should be shared by the teachers more nearly equally than it has been 
so far, or that a recommendation be made to the Board of Education that some 
substantial recognition of this extra labor would not be inappropriate. 

C. F. R. BELLOWS, Department of Mathematics. 
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REPORT OP THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL AND NATURAL 

SCIENCE. 



Prof, Bataln'ookt Prmeipal: 

Dear Sir, — ^I herewith present my report of the Department of Physical 
and Natura?l Science for the academic year 1872-3. 

During the first term, one hundred and forty-three (143) students received 
instruction in Natural Philosophy, of whom one hundred (100) passed the 
final examinations, — the remainder failing, or leaving the class to teach during 
the winter. The class was divided into two sections, according to previous 
knowledge of the subject. The advanced section finished the subject at the 
holiday vacation, and during the remainder of the term were occupied to a 
considerable extent in conducting the reviews of the other section, which was 
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subdiTided into five or six parts for the purpose. The pupil teachers were 
relieved by others after about two weeks* service each. This plan worked very 
successfully, the pupil teachers taking hold of their work with great zeal and 
ambitiouy and their classes exhibiting liothing but the most teachable and 
admirable spirit. 

During the first term also forty-two pupils pursued the study of Physical 
Geography, of whom thirty passed the final examinations. From the holiday 
recess until the end of the term, the class was engaged mostly with zoological 
classification. 

During this term, too, thirty-eight students were engaged in the study of 
Chemistry, — of these, thirty-one passed successful examinations. Twenty-one 
of the class also took extra a short course in laboratory practice, consisting of 
experimentation and analysis. 

SECOND TEBM. 

Forty-two students studied Geology, and thirty-five were able to sustain sat- 
isfactory final examinations. , 

A class of fifteen pupils, mostly members of the academical department, was 
instructed in Astronomy. Of these, thirteen passed successful exatninations at 
the end of the term. 

A very large and interesting class of 110 in Physiology and Hygiene was 
taught during the second term. This class was divided into three sections and 
heard at diflferent hours. The reviews were conducted almost exclusively, and 
very satisfactorily, on the plan of pupil teaching, the teachers being selected 
from among the maturer members of the class. During the entire year the 
students in this department have manifested the liveliest and most commend- 
able interest in their work, and many of them I trust have acquired that love 
of nature and her doings that will go with them and influence their future 
work in the school-room. 

The teaching, so far as it was possible to make it, has been objective, especially 
in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, — so far as it is practicable, principles 
and laws have been developed inductively from experiment and observation. 
With increased laboratory facilities, this method, which is the only true one 
with the physical sciences, and which is being rapidly adopted in our best insti- 
tutions, can be more fully employed. 

Considerable attention has been given in all the classes to methods of 
instruction, and especially to the improvising of simple pieces of apparatus to 
illustrate the easier principles of Physics for young pupils. By a receat 
change in the course of study, the Seniors of the Full English Course, and 
such others as have time and inclination, will be afforded a far more extended 
course in Laboratory Practice, which will include the care and use of physical 
apparatus, construction and repairs of the simpler pieces, and to a series of 
experiments in Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

In the class in Physiology and Hygiene, enough of the elements, of Anat- 
omy is taught to enable the student to comprehend the commonest and most 
essential principles of Physiology, and both the Anatomy and Physiology are 
studied with particular reference to the laws of Hygiene, — especially school 
hygiene, — ventilation, posture of pupils, physical exercises, length of recita- 
tions, and number of hours of study. The school is in great need of some 
anatomical charts, a human skeleton, etc. 

After the appropriation last summer, by the Board of Education, for appa- 
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ratns, I ordered of Browning, in London, a spectroscope to cost $80 in gold, 
which is expected very soon, — a small Leclanche battery, much needed, at a 
cost of $10, — soon expected from E. S. Eichie & Sons, Boston, and of the same 
house an Atwood's Machine, at $110, and a small telegraph model, at $8. 
These last are now in use in the laboratory.. 

I have also raised by subscription, mostly among the citizens of Ypsilanti, 
$300 for an equatorial telescope for astronomical purposes, now in process of 
construction by the celebrated opticians, Alvin Clark & Sons, of Cambridge- 
port, Mass. 

I would most earnestly recommend still farther expenditure for apparatus 
and other means of illustrative instruction in the physical .and natural sciences. 
A full set of Michigan birds can be procured through Prof. Sill of Detroit, at 
the cost of a couple of hundred dollars, and one of the sets of Ward's celebrated 
plaster cast fossils can be obtained for a little more, and would add immeasur- 
ably to the value and interest of our instruction in Zoology and Geology. In 
natural philosophy we are in great need of many pieces of modern apparatus — 
none of any account having been added to our collection for several years — 
especially for illustrating the principles of the undulatory theory of light, 
heat, and sound. A good electric lamp, which can be procured in London for 
one hundred dollars, would be of inestimable service in illustrating to classes 
many of the principles and phenomena of physics and chemistry. A Holtz 
electrical machine^ or a Bhum koof coil, a sonometer, a cheap model of a steam 
engine, and a good barometer, would be of almost daily utility before our 
classes. Besides these a few articles of chemical apparatus, and especially seven 
or eight sets of re-agent bottles that wouldn^t cost more than ten or fifteen dol- 
lars, and a little more full assortment of chemicals, seem almost indispensable. 

The department is very large in numbers and is yearly increasing, and no 
topics of human study are receiving greater impetus by current investigations 
than the natural and physical sciences; while the best modes of instruction, 
especially in these, are becoming more and more illustrative and less of the old 
text-book kind, and if we are to keep anywhere within reasonable distance of 
the advance of these sciences, or the best methods of teaching them, a consider- 
able addition ought to be made yearly to our material for illustration. 

Philosophical apparatus is expensive; but I believe the people of the State 
are not disposed to be parsimonious, and besides the intrinsic value of a well 
appointed laboratory in the facilities for better instruction it affords. Another 
advantage would accrue to the Normal School in the increased number of 
pupils who would be attracted by its superior equipment for successful study. 

In conclusion permit me to say that no small part of the success of my 
department in the Normal School during the past year is due to your own 
generous sympathy and intelligent advice and co-operation. * 

LEWIS McLOUTH, 
Department of Physical and Natural Science. 
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REPORT OF VISITORS. 



Hon, Daniel B. BriggSy Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Your Board of Visitors, appointed to visit and inspect the State Normal 
School, would report that they have endeavored faithfully to perform that 
duty. Each of us has visited the School at some time during the year, and 
one member of the Board has made repeated visits. We may say, in brief, 
that, in our judgment, the School is making full return to the State for the 
expenditure that has been made in its behalf. If none of its students should 
enter the profession of the teacher, the addition to the culture, and moral and 
practical forces of our communities, guaranteed by the superior general education 
here obtained, would amply justify its existence. There is good reason to 
believe, however, that a large majority of the students now in attendance con- 
template teaching for some term of years, and that the legitimate ends of the 
training-school will thus be answered. In the opinion of the Visitors, they 
are here preparing competently for this professional work. It is true that the 
course of study is still largely academic, comprising a neview of the common- 
school branches, and much in the languages, higher mathematics, and other 
eciences. But we find that these are rightly held in this School to be the tools 
of the teacher, and that an intelligent comprehension of their uses, and dexter- 
ity in handling them in the processes of education, are impossible without a 
thorough knowledge of the tools themselves. So long as a majority of the 
Normal pupils come from ungraded schools, it seems impracticable to change, 
materially, the curriculum. It is pleasant to report, however, that the number 
of students who come from the high-schools of the State and enter to advanced 
standing, has so increased this year as to inspire the hope that the studies 
of the School can soon be made more exclusively pedagogic. We believe this 
feeling of gratification is shared cordially by the Faculty of the Normal 
School. 

We find a highly intelligent, attentive, faithful and orderly class of students 
in attendance. Their conduct in the School, and their society meetings, at their 
temporary homes and about the town, is generally unexceptionable. During 
the late vacation, several of the rooms they occupy in the main building were 
refitted, — the order of seating changed, etc., — with manifest improvement. 
The laboratory, in charge of Prof. McLouth, was put in excellent shape for 
experimental work. Substantial additions have been made to the apparatus, 
and more has been ordered; so that the sad deficiencies heretofore existing in 
this scientific department bid fair to be remedied. The teaching in all the 
departments is faithful, well directed, thorough. The several instructors seem 
equal to their high duties, without exception ; and their work, so far as we can 
learn, is entirely satisfactory to their pupils. The exercises of the embryo 
teachers in the Department af Practice, that came under our observation, were 
engaged in with zest and evident benefit. To these, and to the critical class- 
drills, conducted under the eye of Prof. Putnam, the atteVition of your Visitors 
was especially given, and with generally gratifying results. 

We should have been pleased to see, however, more evidence of professional 
equipment and professional spirit about this School, founded as it is for the 
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special purpose of trainiDg teachers for our schools. There is almost total 
want of such apparatus as has beea devised for primary teaching, with whose 
use the young instructor should become thoroughly familiar. The library has 
given no indication that it is a part of the equipment of a Normal School. It 
has lacked, with insignificant exceptions, the professional treatises, sets of text- 
books in the ^ommon-school branches, etc., which seem necessary to its best 
use. This defect, it is understood, is beinc: supplied in the expenditure of the 
appropriation recently made for the library. Very few professional topica 
were treated in the public exercises of the graduating class last June ; and we 
are not advised that the societies of the students, to any large extent, discuss 
the .topics of education. It is to be hoped that the gentus loci will soon 
become more pronounced in behalf of the special work which the State expects 
from the students at this SchooL 

The absence of trees and shrubbery from a part of the grounds is quite 
marked; and these, so important to the comfort and SDSthetic culture of the 
pupils, should early be supplied by governmental or private beneficence. 
Bespectfullv submitted. 

P. A. BLADES, 
J. S. GOODMAN, 
HENRY A. FORD, 

Visitors. 
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THE STATB BOAHD OF EDUCATION IK ACCOUNT WITH B. W. HEMPHILL^ 

TREASURER. 



1872. 


Ko. of 
Order 


Jane 21. 


99, 


•' 21. 


100, 


•• 21. 


101, 


" 21. 


102, 


" 21. 


103, 


•• 21. 


104, 


" 21. 


105, 


•' 21. 


106, 


*• 21. 


107, 


" 28. 


108, 


** 28. 


109, 


" 28. 


110, 


July 10. 


111, 


" 11. 


112, 


•• 10. 


113, 


*• 12. 


114, 


•* 12, 


115. 


Sept. 11. 


116, 


•• 11. 


117, 


" 11. 


118, 


" 20. 


119, 


" 80. 


120. 



By Whom Drawn. 



Amonnt. 



Prof. J. Estabrook, salary $250 00 

Prof. D. Putnam, salary 226 00 

Prof. C. F. R. Bellows, salary 200 00 

Prof. L. McLouth, salary 200 00 

Prof. P. H. Pease, salary 200 00 

Prof. J. Bengel, salary ^ 200 00 

Prof. J. P. Vroman, salary 200 00 

Miss R. Hoppin, salary 

Miss M. Rice, salary 

Mr. Frank Smith, sundries 

Messrs. Hoyt & Pitkin, printing 

Mr. Frank Smith, chemicals - 

R. C. Hayten, gas fixtures 

O. Hosford, services and expenses 

Prof. L. Pollens, expenses visiting 

Hon. D. E. Brown, services and expenses 

Hon. E. Willits, services and expenses 

Hon. D. E. Brown, services and expenses 

Hon. O. Hosford, services and expenses 

Hon. E. Willits, services and expenses 

Prof. J. Estabrook, salary 

Prof. D. Putnam, salary 



100 00 
90 00 
72 84 

177 25 
12 81 

126 48 
48 80 
40 00 
28 86 
40 00 
12 90 
15 00 
10 00 

250 00 

225 00 
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No. of 
Order. 


Sept. 81. 


121, 


4« 


80. 


122, 


It 


80. 


128, 


14 


80. 


124, 


tl 


80. 


125, 


11 


80. 


126, 


1* 


80. 


127, 


14 


80. 


128, 


Oct. 


81. 


129, 


44 


81. 


230, 


14 


81. 


231, 


44 


81. 


232, 


14 


81. 


238, 


<C 


81, 


234, 


44 


81. 


235, 


14 


81. 


236, 


. 44 


81. 


237, 


44 


81. 


238, 


Nov, 


. 9. 


239, 


44 


80. 


240, 


44 


80. 


241, 


<4 


80. 


242, 


«» 


80. 


243, 


44 


80. 


244, 


44 


80. 


245, 


44 


80. 


246, 


44 


80. 


247, 


44 
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2. 
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44 
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44 
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44 
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7, 


44 


31. 


8, 


14 


31. 
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44 


31. 
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44 


31. 
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44 
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12. 
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44 


28. 
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44 
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44 


28. 
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44 
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44 


28. 
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44 


28. 


19, 


44 


28. 


20, 


44 
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By Whom Drawn. ikmonnt. 

Prof. C. R. F. Bellows, salary.- $200 00 

Prof. L. McLouth, salary - 200 00 

Prof. F. H. Pease, salary 200 ©(► 

Prof. J. P. Vronian, salary 200 00- 

Prof. A. Loderman, salary 200 00 

Miss R. Hoppin, salary ». 100 00. 

Miss M. Rice, salary 90 00 

Miss A. M. Cutcheon, salary 80 00. 

Prof. J. Estabrook, salary 250 00 

Prof. D. Putnam, salary 225 00 

Prof. C. P. R. Bellows, salary 200 00» 

Prof. L. McLouth, salary 200 00* 

Prof. F. H. Pease, salary 200 OO* 

Prof. J. P. Vroman, salary 200 00. 

Prof. A. Loderman, salary 200 00 

Miss R. Hoppin, salary 100 00' 

Miss M. Rice, salary 90 00» 

Miss A. M. Cutcheon, salary 80 60 

Hon. W.J. Baxter, services and expenses 150 00^ 

Prof. J. Estabrook, salary .' 250 00* 

Prof. D. Putnam, salary 225 00 

Prof. C. F. R. Bellows, salaryu 200 00* 

Prof. L. McLouth, salary 200 00 

Prof. H. F. Pease, salary ^ 200 Oa 

J. P. Vroman, salary 200 00^ 

A. Loderman, ealary 200 00 

Miss R. Hoppin, salary 100 00 

MissM. Rice, salary 90 00' 

Miss A. M. Cutcheon, salary 80 00 

Hon. W. J. Baxter, services and expenses 15 OO* 

Hon. D. E, Brown, services and expenses 15 OO 

Hon. O. Hosford, services and expenses 15 00 

Prof. J. Estabropk, salary 250 OO 

Prof. D Putnam, salary 225 9(^ 

Prof. C. F. R. Bellows, salary 200 00 

Prof. L. McLouth, salary 200 00* 

Prof. H. F. Pease, salary 200 00 

J. P. Vroman, salary 200 00* 

Prof. A. Loderman, salary 200 00 

MissR. Hoppin, salary 100 00 

Miss M. Rice, salary 90 00- 

Miss A. M. Cutcheon, salary 80 00- 

Hon. Edward Dorsch, services and expenses 20 25' 

Hon . Daniel E. Brown , services and expenses 20 00^ 

Prof. J. Estabrook, salary 250 00: 

Prof. D. Putnam, salary 225 00 

Prof. C. F. R. Bellows, salary 200 00 

Prof. L. McLouth, salary 200 00/ 

Prof. F. H. Pease, salary 200 00* 

Prof. J. P. Vroman, salary -' 200 00 

Prof. A. Loderman, salary 200 00* 

Miss R. Hoppin, salary 100 00 

Mi«8M. Rice, salary , 90 00» 

Miss A. M. Cutcheon, salary 80 00- 

Hon. W. J. Baxter, furniture 77 00 

Prof. J. Estabrook, salary 250 00 

Prof. D. Putnam, salary 225 00 

Prof. C F. R. Bellows, salary ^ 200 00 

Prof. L. McLouth, salary 200 00 

Prof. F. H. Pease, salary 200 00' 

J. P. Vroman, salary 200 00 

A. Loderman, salary 200 00 

MissR. Hoppin, salary \ 100 00* 
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1873. order^ ^^ Whom Drawn. Amonttt. 

Feb. 28. 22,' Miss M. Rice, salary $90 00 

«* 28. 23, Miss A. M. Cutcheon, salary 80 00 

Mar. 81. 24, Prof. J. Eslabrook, salary 250 00 

•* 81. 25, Prof. D.Putnam, salary 225 00 

' »* 81. 26, Prof. C. P. R. Bellows, salary 200 00 

, " 81. 27, Prof. L. McLouth, salary 200 00 

" 81. 28, Prof. F. H. Pease, salary 200 00 

. •* 81. 29, Prof. J. P. Vroman, salary ^ 200 00 

** 81. 80, Prof. A. Loderman, salary 200 00 

** 81. 81, MissR.Hoppln, salary 100 00 

" 81. 82, MissM. Rice,salary i. 90 00 

** 81. 83, Miss A. M. Cutcheoo, salary 80 00 

Apr. 80. 84, Prof. J. Est abrook, salary 250 00 

** 80. 85, Prof. D. Putnam, salary 225 00 

" 80, 86, Prof . C. P. R. Bellows, salary ^ 200 00 

" 80. 87. Prof. L. McLouth, salary 200 00 

** 80. 88, Prof. H. F. Pease, salary _ 200 00 

** 80. 89, Prof. J. P. Vroman, salary 200 00 

** 80. 40, Prof. A. Loderman, salary 200 00 

" 80. 41, Miss R. Hoppin. salary 100 00 

" 80. 42, Miss M. Rice, salary 90 00 

" 80. 43, Miss A. M. Cutcheon, salary-.^ 80 00 

May 81. 44, Prof. J. Estabrook, salary 250 00 

*^ 81. 45, Pruf. D. Putnam, salary..-- 225 00 

•* 81. 46, Prof. C. F. R. Bellows, salary 200 00 

** 81. 47. Prof. L. McLouth, salary 200 00 

" 81. 48, Prof. F. h: Pease, salary 200 00 

** 81. 49, Prof. J. P. Vroman, salary 200 00 

'* 81, 50, Prof. A. Loderman, salary 200 00 

81. 51, Miss R. Hoppin, salary 100 00 

81. 52, MissM. A. Rice, salary 90 00 

81. 68, Miss A. M. Cutcheon, salary 80 00 

81. 64, Hon. D. B. Briggs, services and expenses 16 00 






$18,282 19 
One hundred and eighteen vouchers surrendered. 
Tpailanii, June W, 1873. 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN ACCOUNT WITH R. W. HEMPHILL, 

TREASURER. 

1872. By Whom Drawn. Amount. 

June 17. Paid E. Williams, on account wood $42 00 

** 20. ** D. E. Brown, services and expenses 15 00 

** 20. " Anna M. Cutcheon, services as teacher 70 00 

•* 22. " E. Mofford, janitor's services 20 00 

** 24. ** Parsons Bros., lumber 17 89 

" 26. " KateM. Estabrook, salary as teacher 60 00 

" 28. " The School Publishing Company, advertising 15 00 

July 1. " The School Publishiug Company, advertising 12 00 

** 1. -^** Insurance, Norris & iJhl 60 00 

** 9. ** E. Mofford, janitor's services... 10 00 

** 10. ** Conrad Ussinger, salary 10 00 

** 10. " Samuel M. Estabrook, painting, etc 60 00 

'* 12. •* Mr. Hill, library book 6 00 

** 18. ** E. Mofford, janitor's services 18 00 

'* 18. ** E. Mofford. janitor's services 12 00 

*• 18. ** H. C. Camp, bill of hardware 85 66 

" 22. •* L. McLoulh, postage 6 00 

** 29. ** Hoyt «& Pitkin, printing 10 00 

•• 81. ** E. Mofford, janitor's services...- 25 00 

Aug. !• " McAndrew C & Wallace, upholstering 84 42 

** U ** H. C. Camp, on account Mofford 1184 

*• 8. •* W. W. Phillips, drayage and lumber 126 



n 
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1873. By Whom Drawn. Araonilt. 

Aug. 15. Paid J. Estabrook,book8 1 $3 00 

•* 17. ** E. Mofford, janitor's services 12 66 

Sept. 3, ** Edwards, McK&Vancleve, sundries 67 89 

7. ** E. Moflford, janitor's services 50 00 

7. ** Henry Touser, labor on grounds 4 00 

19. ** R.N. Beal, printing: 83 55 

" 20. ** Henderson & Glover, sundries 9 87 

•* 23. ** Freigbt, M. C. R. R — 7 56 

" 28. " E. Mofford, janitor's services ^ -, 25 00 

** 28. " Wm. Potter, cutting wood 5 50 

Oct. 1. " School Publisbing Uompanv, advertising 10 00 

" 8. •* S. M.Draker, ** Dusters,"." 1100 

** 4. ** E. Moflford, janitor's services * 75 

** 4. *' Alice Barr, salary for teaching 50 00 

•» 5. " M. D. Hamilton, advertising 2 00 

" 10. ** O. E. Thompson, labor and material 190 38 

" 17. *' E. Mofford, janitor's service 25 00 

•* 18. ** Prof. W. Warren, teaching Penmanship 187 50 

Nov. 2. " E. MofFord, janitor's services 25 00 

" 6. " Hoyt «& Pitkin, printing 21 00 

•» 9. *' Tuition refunded 3 50 

** 11. ** Washington York, cutting wood 3 62 

»*. 16. " E. Mofford, janitor's services 25 00 

•* 16. ** Alice Barr, salary as teacher 50 00 

" 25. ** W. York, cutting wood 4 00 

Dec. 2. ♦* E. Mofford, janitor's services 25 00 

** 4. ** W. York, cutting wood 8 00 

** 7. ** W. York, cutting wood ^ 8 50 

** 11. " L. McClouth, postage 2 50 

** 16. ** Michigan Central Railroad Company 164 

" 17. ** American Merchants' Union Express Company 90 

** 13. ** W. York, cutting wood 6'25 

** 19. *• Tuition refunded SiOO 

" 21. " Mr. Williams' account of wood : i 200 00 

*• 21. ** Alice Barr, teaching 50 00 

" 21. ** E. Moffatt, janitor's services 60 00 

1878 * 

Jan. M. ** Geo. Willard & Co., printing 6 00 

** 4. *• Alice Barr, salary as teacher 60 00 

** 6. '* School Publishing Company, advertising 15 00 

*» 14. ** Ellen J. Donahue, tuition refunded 3 00 

" 14. ** A. Perkins, door-springs 150 

•* 15. ** H. M. Eaton, wood , 200 00 

** 16. " E. Mofford, janitor's services 2o 00 

** 18. " W. York, cutting wood 8 00 

*• 31. »* W. York, cutting wood 8 00 

Feb. 3. ** C. G.Harrington, school furniture 261 93 

•* 4. ** E. Mofford, janitor's services 23 00 

** 11. ** Geo. H. Smith, tuition refunded 5 00 

" 18. * * J. Estabrook, covering dictionaries 5 00 

•• 18. " W. York, cutting wood 9 50 

** 19. •• Alice Barr, salary 50 OO 

** 19. " W. W. Price, sundries 1 19 20 

" 19. *• E. Mofford, janitor's services » 25 00 

" 28. ** H. C. Camp, sundries 53 00 

Mar. 1. ** W.York, cutting wood r 9 00 

" 3. " Frank Smith, sundries 29 22 

•* 8. •* Frank Smith, sundries 54 08 

" 4. ** AliceBarr, salary 50 00 

•* 4. ** Hoyt & Pitkin, printing 3 26 

** 8. ** E. Mofford, janitor's services 25 00 

•• 10. •* B. Williams, wood 190 63 

** 11. ** Samuel Esterbrook, cleaning walks 6 00 

•* 12. " W. York.cutting wood 4 00 

" 13. " L. McLouth 3 00 
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1878, By Whom Drawn. AmQiiBt. 

Mar. 16. Paid W. York, cutting wood. $ft 50 

** 18. ** E. Mofford, janitor's scnrices 25 00 

** 24. ** E. R Forsyth, brooms 8 00 

** D. 8. Vamum, stencil alphabet 8 85 

•• A. It. Pierson, labor 15 00 

" E. A. Pilkin, labor 6 00 

1872. 

Dec. 16. ** Insurance, Culcheon & Allen : 80 00 

1873 

Feb. 12. " W. H. Jewett 50 00 

Mar. 28. " Nelson J. Brown, tuition refunded 6 00 

" 25. ** School Publishing; Company, advertising 15 00 

** 28. " Emma Hume, refunded tuition 4 00 

" 28. " A. C. Brower, work in library 15 00 

** 81. " E. Mofford, janitor services 25 00 

Apr. 9. " Ypsilanti Gas Light Company 197 26 

'* 9. ** Eusjene Miller, tuition refunded 4 00 

** 12. ** Alice Barr, salary 50 00 

** 12. " W. York, cutting wood 2 60 

** 12. " uEtna Insurance Company 100 00 

*• 15. ** Mr. Allison, tunin jar piano 2 00 

" 16. ** E. Mofiford, janitor's services 1 25 00 

** 24. ** D. Hayes, repairing building 2 00 

" 25. ** Wm. Warren, teaching penmanship 227 50 

*• 80. " Hartford Insurance Company ,.. 125 00 

Mav 1. ** E. Mofford, janitor's servicps 25 00 

*^ 13. ** L. McLouth, postage and stationery 2 00 

" 14. " Alice Barr, salary 50 00 

** 15. ** Mr. Burgess, money refunded : 2 50 

** 15. ** E. Mofford, janitor's services ^ 25 00 

" 21. ** L. W.Schmidt, sundries 10 20 

" 24. ** Louis Black, microscope 12 00 

" 27. ** American Merchants' Express 180 

" 80. " E. Mofford, janitor's services 25 00 

** 81. " D. Putnam, stair matting 4 00 

** 81. •• W. & L. E. Gurley, surveyor's tools 212 50 

$4,237 45 
One hundred and twenty vouchers surrendered. 

TpsUanti, June 20ih, 1873, 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATIOK 1^ ACCOUNT WITH R. W. HEMPHILL, 

TREASURER. 

DEBIT. 

June 20. To Statements rendered $22,619 64 

" Balance debit new account 6146 

$22,671 10 

CREDIT. 
1872. 

June 18. By Balance old account $897 18 

** 21. *^ Warrant Auditor General 2,000 00 

Julv 10. ** Tuition 77 00 

Sept. 6. ** ** District No. 4 ; account music 150 00 

•* 18. •* " 400 00 

" 20. *• ** 225 00 

** 23. " " 50 00 

** 27. " " 75 00 

" 80. " Warrant Auditor General 2,000 00 

Oct. 7. " Tuition 1 60 00 

** 9. ** ** 76 00 

Nov. 8. " Warrant Auditor General ----- -.--*-'..*-".- J^ . - - - 2,000 00 

»* 15. *• Tuition 44 00 
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1872 
Dec. 2. 

•* 11. 

1878 
Feb. 10. By Warrant Auditor General ^ 8,000 00 



By Warrant Auditor General $2,000 00 

2,000 00 
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It 



It 



Mar. 
It 

ti 

ti 

It 

ft 

ft 



8. 

5. 
14. 
19. 
28. 
31. 
81. 

2. 
80. 



Apr. 
May 
June 18. 
Apr. 28. 



ft 

Tuition, 
ft 

Cf 

(f 
ft 



ti 



tf 



2,000 00 
22 00 

232 00 

120 00 

117 00 

District No, 4 587 00 

Warrant Auditor General 2,000 00 

Tuition 80 00 

Warrant Auditor General 2,000 00 

IstWard 875 00 

Tiiition 42 00 

Carried to new account 102 92 



$22,671 10 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 



REPORT OF THE BOARD OP CONTROL, 



To the Eon. Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan : 

Sir,— We present herewith the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of 
Control of the State Reform School for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1873, including those of the several ofiBcers of the Institution having charge 
of the several departments, to each of which we would call attention for such 
information as may be desired in regard to any particulars pertaining to the 
management. We think no year has closed with more satisfactory results 
since the organization of the Institution. The completion of the second 
Family House will afford accommodation, including the one previously erect- 
ed, for at least seventy-five boys of the smaller and better class; a number 
probably larger than we shall have for some years, who can be found worthy 
of trustiDg without the restraints imposed by bars and bolts and impassable 
walls. We feel continued confidence in the wisdom of this experiment of the 
Family plan as a means of reformation, by separating the younger and better 
class from those of more mature years, and experienced in the ways of vice 
and crime. 

Still we cannot but express our dissent as to the wisdom of the decision of 
the last Legislature in withholding the much needed appropriation for the 
fence to enclose the shops and grounds in place of the dilapidated and 
unsightly affair erected at the commencement of the School, and to which we 
called attention in our last annual report. 

While the Board of Control have as much faith in the reformatory effect of 
the absence, as far as practicable, of all the surroundings of a prison character 
as the case will admit of, they cannot ignore the fact that, among those com- 
mitted to the care of the Institution, a large proportion are those who not only 
are adepts in all the multifarious arts and devices of crime, but have hardly 
known what the laws of wholesome restraint consist of, or have in the past 
been under the control or led by the counsels of the vicious or profligate. 

And we cannot think any person can carefully investigate the character and 
condition of all the cases we have to deal with, but they must come to the 
conclusion that for a portion of those committed here, we must either have 
impassable walls or an immense increase of overseers and watchmen, to pre- 
vent frequent escapes, which have a very deleterious effect upon the discipline 
of the School, as one successful escape always has the tendency to induce the 
attempt on the part of others. 

With entire approval of the management of the subordinate oflRcers, and 
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feeling that aW are endeavoring to do their best to promote the best interests 
of the School in its various departments, and that the condition of its affairs 
are as satisfactory as we have reason to expect, we respectfully submit our 
report. 

GEO. W. LEE, 

D. L. CEOSSMAM', 

E. H. DAVIS, 

Board of Control. 



REPORT OP THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



Gentlemen, — It is pleasing to present in this report the prosperous condi- 
tion of the Institution in all its departments; the quiet progress of the boy« 
in school and industrial requirements ; the harmony and good will of aU 
employed ; and the hopeful results attained. 

Not every boy who leaves this school can be expected to resist the tempta- 
tations falling in his pathway when he renews the associations through which 
it became necessary to send him here. But the year just closed presents the 
history of the boys who have been discharged as favorably as the most san- 
guine could expect, and bears out the estimates of the saved which have been 
made in former reports. 

The object has been reached, so long desired, to obtain accommodations, 
outside of the enclosed yard for a suflBcient number of the little boys, and those 
of a quiet disposition, so as to separate them mainly from the more vicious and 
incorrigible. The house just finished is as pleasant a home as can be desired, 
and, with the house which has been occupied with satisfaction for the past 
four years, places the institution in as advanced a position as the enlightened 
demands of the age can require, and meets the ends sought as much as human 
agency can in the great want in the physical, mental, and moral nature of the 
unfortunate class committed to its care. 

The first family house has fully met the anticipations of the board in its 
influence on the boys, and those in charge have proved themselves eflBcient 
and praisewoi-thy in their work. It has been kept full to its entire capacity, 
and with the second as efficiently managed, the result will fully repay the 
outlay. 

The farm is now entirely available for vegetables, fruit, and dairy, and the 
stock is in fine condition. 

The labor of the shops has recently been adjusted on a more equitable scale, 
and will prove more satisfactory to the school than it has for years. There is 
at this time a great demand for the kind of labor which these boys are capable 
of doing. Had we had the force, four times the number might have found 
employment during the past year, and the promise is equally as good for the 
coming year. Whatever may be said by those who have had no experience in. 

31 
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the training of this class of children, or opportunities of knowing, practically, 
their special wants, or the desirableness of making the school department very 
prominent^ the fact remains that industrial training is one of the very essential 
necessities in their redemption, and that there is no manhood or moral worth 
for them in the future without this training. It should not need argument to 
maintain that industry must be united with mental training to fit them for 
usefulness, either as citizens to the country, or as men to fit themselves and 
to those connected with them. 

Some changes have taken place with the teachers this year. Miss Skinkle 
died in the early part of December last, and others have left us ; but in filling 
their places the best interests of the school have been sought 

To judge properly of the school department, it is necessary to know the 
acquirements of the boys received, and also the attainments of the same boys 
when they leave. There will be no hesitancy in giving the requisite data for 
this comparison, for there is a consciousness that all progress is made that can 
be reasonably expected. 

It may be regarded as unfortunate that the law was not passed last winter, 
legalizing what has been the humane practice of the Board of Control in 
releasing boys who have shown a commendable disposition to restrain them- 
selves and to strive for an honest livelihood, and who have either had parents 
or friends willing to care for and assist them, or who have had homes found 
for them before they have reached their majority, — the limitation of the sent- 
ence committing them to the care of the school, — and then, on the violation of 
the conditions of their parole, return them to the custody of the school. There 
is no force to a system of conditional, release without this compulsory power. 
That it has been a most humane and beneficial provision of the Board, the 
practical results are spfiScient evidence. 

There is another idea which I wish to bring before the Board for present or 
future consideration, as they deem it best to refer it. In the steady progress of 
the work the provision of these family houses has been effected, the main 
buildings placed in excellent repair, and many facilities added for the comfort 
and well-being of the inmates. Would it not be a wise provision to provide 
another family house and labor for the boys who may be or who may soon become 
entitled to their release, where they may be retained for a further probation, 
and where they shall also be entitled to receive a portion of the proceeds of 
their labor, thus training them further in their own personal care and 
management ? 

To this home boys should be permitted to return who fail in the homes pro- 
vided for them and voluntarily come back to the school. This year several 
such instances have occurred. 

The appeals are frequent of parents and friends to send boys here who are 
wayward, without the stain of a commitment. Such boys might be sent to such 
a home, under regulations adopted by the Board, and much good effected, and 
the boys saved from further progress in the downward path. These appeals 
have been numerous for a number of years past. It is not an effort to release 
themselves from the duty of providing for their children, as has been supposed, 
but a sincere desire to save the child. Often the parties would be glad to meet 
the expense incurred in the care of the boy. The industrial opportunity 
should be imperative upon all enjoying its advantages, and as compulsory as 
any part of the work of the school, and should be as much a part of this great 
charity. 
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The appropriation by the Legislature of last winter for the papers, maga^ 
zines, etc., necessitated the opening of a reading-room. This has been done, 
and boys who can appreciate its advantages are admitted at suitable times. 

It is appropriate here to acknowledge the kindness of publishers who have 
continued to send their papers as in past years, and others who have added to 
the number during the past year. 

The Lansing State Republican, Battle Creek Journal, Wolverine Citizen, 
Peninsular Courier, Shiawassee American, Big Rapids Magnet, Morning Star, 
•Grand Haven Herald, Monroe Commercial, Hastings Republican Banner, 
Allegan Journal, Youth's Instructor, of Battle Creek, and a large .number of 
private papers supplied by parties at the School. 

Some of the papers formerly sent have been inadvertently dropped. We 
regret this, and earnestly solicit copies of papers from all parts of the State, as 
boys are much interested in those ot their own vicinity. 

Friends frequently contribute small sums at the door. This is sacredly 
applied for the instruction and amusement of the boys. It has amounted this 
year to $29 27-100, and has been expended for books, pictures, stereoscopes, 
marbles, etc. Part of the appropriation for additions to the Library has been 
expended for books suitable for the boys. 

The teacher's report will show the condition and progress of the school 
department. The health of the school has been very remarkable among the 
boys. Only one died, and he was failing when he came. He only remained 
with us a few weeks and sank in consumption, as the report of the physician 
will show. 

It is fitting at this time to express my appreciation of the courtesy, counsel, 
And assistance which I have ever received from your honorable Board, and espe- 
cially should the obligation be acknowledged to the Hon. James I. Mead, who last 
spring retired from his long connection with the school, and who during all 
these years sought only the interests of the school and the welfare and good 
of the boys. In his retirement the oflBcers and boys have reason to part with 
him in the warmest affection and sympathy, and this must be fully shared by 
his co-laborers who know the singleness of purpose with which they have 
labored together. 

The State has had, and still has, reason for congratulation in the discretion 
and care in which these gentlemen have managed this noble charity. 

It is the more proper that these acknowledgments should be made at this 
time, because having spent so many years in their employ, and w'tnessing the 
•completion of so many improvements which we have sought, I hope some 
time during the coming year to do what I have long purposed, to close my 
connection with the institution and seek labor that shall be somewhat free 
from the peculiar cares inseparably associated with this work. 

In submitting this report I wish to express my appreciation of those who 
have been associated with me in the year's labors. They have not spared 
themselves, but unitedly have eudeavoried to do their part, and I think very 
•efficiently. 

With full trust in the Divine approval, I respectfully submit this report. 

CHARLES JOHNSON", Superintendent. 

September 30, 1873. 
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TEACHER'S REPORT. 



Gbntlbmen,— Allow me to present the Annual Report of the School 
Department of this Institution, for the year ending September 30, 1873 : 

The number of boys in the School at the beginning of the year was 218 

Number received during the year 101 

Whole number under instruction during the year 319 

Kumber dismissed during the year 97 

Number now in the School 222 

The scholarship of the boys received into the School during the year is 
•hown by the following tables : 

Number who did not know the alphabet 9 

** " knew only the alphabet 3 

Gould spell easy words and read in Primer -. 3 

" read in First Reader -. 14 

** " Second Reader 23 

* " Third Reader 30 

« " Fourth Reader 13 

* . ** Fifth Reader 6 

Total 101 

ARITHMETIC. 

Who knew nothing of Arithmetic 18 

** had learned to count only. 31 

" knew something of Intellectual Arithmetic 23 

** knew the Multiplication Table and a little of Written Arithmetic. 22 

** knew something of Practical Arithmetic, through fractions 7 

Total : 101 

WRITING. 

Who could not write 50 

« " form letters 34 

** " write legibly 15 

* " " well 2 



Total 101 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Who knew nothing of Geography 68 

•* had studied Primary Geography 27 

" « « Common School Geography. ^ 6 



Total 101 

The standing in the School of the boys dismissed is shown in the following 
tables : 

Who conld not read 

" were in Primer - - 

*' « First Reader - 2 

" " Second " 8 

« Third « 17 

•• " Fourth " 28 

" " Fifth " 42 



Who could not write. 








Total ^ 97 

WRITING. 





" " form letters 1 

" " write words 7 

** " write legibly 43 

** " write well 46 



Total - 97 



ARITHMETIC. 

Number who were not studying Arithmetic 

•* " stddying Primary Arithmetic , 16 

" " " Intermediate Arithmetic 37 

« " " Complete Arithmetic 20 

" '' '' Practical Arithmetic. 25 



Total 97 



Of those studying Practical Arithmetic, there were in Decimal Fract's. 9 

In Compound Numbers 1 5 

In Percentage 7 

In Cube Root 2 

Completed the book 2 

Total 25 



Of those studying White's Complete — 

In Division 3 

In Co mmo n Frac ti ons 4 

In Decimal Fractions 6 

In Compound Numbers 4 

In Percentage 4 

Total -.1 20 
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Of those studying White's Intermediate — 

In Division 9 

In Common Fractions 10 

In Decimal Fractions G 

In Percentage 7 

In Compound Numbers 5 

Total - .-... 37 

In Whitens Primary Arithmetic 15 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In Guyot's Common School 27 

Eeceiving oral instruction . 70 

Total 97 

The boys are distributed in the several departments of the School as follows: 

In the first, or most advanced Division 66 

" Second Division 53 

" Third " 44 

« Fourth " 29 

*" Fifth " - 30 

Total 222 



The following tables will show the standing of all the boys now in the 
School, and their scholarship whea admitted : 



BEADING. 



WHEN ADMITTED. 



Who did not know the alphabet 49 

Who could read in Primer 81 

Who could read in First Reader ---, 25 

Who coald read in Second Reader 55 

Who could read in Tbird Reader 83 

Who could read in Fourth Reader 23 

Who could read in Fifth Reader 6 

Total 222 



PBEBBNT STANDING. 



Who read in Primer 7 

Who read in First Reader 22 

W ho read in Second Reader 60 

Who read in Third Reader 48 

Who read in Fourth Reader. ..^ 44 

Who read in Fifth Reader 41 

Total 222 



WRITING. 



WHEN ADJXITTED. 



Could write their own letters 56 

Could not write letters 166 

Total 222 



PRESENT STANDING. 



Can write their own letters 161 

Cannot write their letters 61 

Total 222 
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WHEN ADMITTED. 



Who knew nothing of Arithmetic 91 

Who could count _ 34 

Who studied Intellectual Arithmetic 76 

Who studied Practical Arithmetic 21 

Total 222 



PBESENT STAXDINQ. 



Who study Primary Arithmetic. . . 82 

Who study Intermediate Arithmetic 70 

Who study Practical Arithmetic _ 70 

Total 222 



GEOGRAPHY. 



WHEN ADMITTED. 



Who knew nothing of Geography 163 

Who had studied Primary Geography.. _ 41 
W ho had studied Common School 18 



Total 222 



PRESENT STANDING. 



Who received oral instruction from Out- 
line Maps 191 



Studying History of United States 20 

While there are sixty-one boys reported as not being able to write their own 
letters, I am glad to state that writing is practiced in all the departments of 
the school, and that there are several boys in the primary departments who are 
able to write legibly and compose entirely their own letters to friends, and th^ 
progress made in this particular is highly encouraging. 

The liberal appropriation of the last Legislature for our library is enabling 
us to keep that replenished from time to time with the best books that can be 
secured, of a character adapted to our class of readers. 

The establishment of a reading-room during the pastyear^ in which are placed 
the leading magazines, boys' and girls' papers, and many of the newspapers 
of the State, is a very desirable good to the boys, and they show their appre- 
ciation of it by the anxiety they manifest for the time to come when they can 
have access to it, and the good care they are taking of the reading matter io 
the room, and I am sure could the many publishers of papers who have sa 
kindly furnished them for the use of these boys know how much they enjoy 
them, they would feel fully compensated for their kindness ; and in behalf of 
the boys, we desire to express our kindest thanks. Most of the counties of the 
State are represented here, so that there is not a paper in the State that would 
not be welcomed to our tables and read with special interest by many of the 
boys. 

The use of Webb's Dissected Cards is meeting with greater success than our 
most sanguine hopes anticipated, and the progress made by boys in reading 
who had no knowledge of their letters when coming, is even greater than we 
were willing to feel justified in hoping for. 

The series of arithmetics now in use is so arranged that every boy studies 
mental as well as written arithmetic. While our primary departments, being 
composed of boys from ten to sixteen years of age, who have gone so many 
years without the least mental discipline, present the most serious obstacles to 
the progress every earnest teacher desires, and the greatest number of dis- 
couragements, I am glad to say that the progress made in these departments 
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during the past year is such as to entitle both teachers and pupils to the high* 
*^t commendation. 

The completion of the new " Family House " will soon lead to the organi- 
fion of another department of the school, thereby reducing the number in 
each room, so as to give still better advantages to all. This room is being 
furnished with the most approved school furniture, and when completed will 
not be excelled by any in the State, either for beauty or convenience. 

While not what we would vel-y mucli desire, we think upon the whole the 
progress of the school during the past year has been highly satisfactory. 
Although there has been a great amount of sickness among the teachers, 
rendering temporary changes necessary, the scholarship of the boys has steadily 
advanced, and interest in study is now, perhaps, as good as can be expected, 
when we consider the circumstances of our unfortunate boys. 

Thinking that it may be of interest to know something of the boys' habits 
in regard to school before coming here, I append the following statement; 

Number of boys who never attended school 31 

Who have not attended school within 4 years 13 

Who have not attended school within 3 years 10 

Who have not attended school within 2 years 49 

Who have not attended school within 1 year 35 

Who have attended school within 1 year 84 

Total 222 

Showing that about 24 per cent have either never been to school at all or 
not within the three years preceding their commitment here, 38 per cent not 
within one year, and but little more than one-third have attended during the 
;yeaff preceding their commitment. 

Their irregularity in attendance, as well as general character, is shown some- 
what % the fact that of the bdys now in the school 122 have been expelled or 
suspended from the public schools once, and 52 more than oiice, the causes 
tiaving been irregular attendance and incorrigibleness. 

'To secure an interest in study and earnest efforts on the part of pupils to 
progress, after having spent so many years of their lives in wasteful indolence 
and vice, is a task that may well cause earnest laborers to shrink from under- 
taking, and each will need power from Him who has said " As ye do it unto the 
least of these you do it unto me," to enable them to constantly struggle with 
the obstables in the way of their success. 

In conclusion, I desire to express to the Superintendent my warmest thanks 
for his cordial support and aid in the work of the school department, to which 
he has given as much time as was possible consistent with his many other 
duties. 

To all the teachers I feel under personal obligations for the cordial spirit in 
which they have met every suggestion, and for the earnest and untiring efforts 
Ifchey have put forth for the highest success of their work, and without which 
all other efforts would have been unavailing. 

I am encouraged to hope gentlemen, that by your continued confidence and 
support, and with Divine assistance in all the trials of our work, the coming 
jear may be one of greater prosperity than the past. 

Respectfully submitted* 
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PHYSICIAN'S REPORT. 



Jb ihe ffonorabU Board of Ckmirol of the State Beform Sehooi : 

GBNTLEMBK,-rThe health of the school dnring the year has been even more 
than ordinarily good. In the city quite a number of deaths have occurred 
from typhoid fever, but there has not been a case in the school. One boy only 
has died, and he was hopelessly sick with consumption when he came. He 
was admitted the first of October, 1872, and died February 17th, 1873. His 
name was Irving Hines. 

The sanitary condition of the school is excellent, and I know of no change 
to recommend. 

Respectfully yours, 

I. H. BARTHOLOMEW, Physician. 

3d 
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STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 



The cut of the buildings of the State Public School is from a photograph, 
the view being from the southeast. The main building is of brick, three 
gtories high, including the French roof, and, including the wings, presents a 
front of of 198 feet. The central walld are built so as to support a cupola or 
dome, should it hereafter be desired. The front entrance opens into an 
octagonal shaped vestibule, 12 by 18 feet in size, running up through all the 
stories, and surmounted by a skylight. From the vestibule we enter the pub- 
lic reception-room, 26 by 32 feet in size, with folding doors to the superintend- 
ent's office, 7 by 15 feet in size. Another door from the vestibule leads into 
the drawing-room, 20 by 27 feet in size, and this opens by sliding doors into 
the library, 16 by 20 feet in size. A third door leads from the vestibule to a 
rear hall 7 feet wide, by 28 feet long, serving as a passage way between the 
wings, and a landing from the stairway to the second floor. 

The east wing stands 25 feet farther back, than the central building, and 16 
feet from it, but is connected by closed passage ways, and is to be used exclu- 
sively for school purposes. It has one room 28 by 56 feet, and two rooms each 
27 by 28 feet in size. The west wing corresponds to the east one, except that 
it is only 36 feet deep. In the cut it is partly hidden by the projection of the 
main building. It is all in one apartment, and is designated as the industrial 
room. 

The rooms on the second and third floors of the main building are to be 
occupied by the Euperintendent and employes as dwelling apartments. 

The north wing, — not shown in the cut, — is 29 by 40 feet, and two stories 
high, and contains the kitchen, bath-room, etc. On either side of the north 
wing is a one-story addition ; one being 1^ by 20 feet, for a pantry, and the 
other 15 by 20 feet, for a private dining-room. North of the kitchen is a third 
addition, one story, 50 by 80 feet, for the general dining room, large enough 
for the use of 600 children. This room is fifteen feet high. 

On a line parallel with the front line of the main building, and 270 feet 
back of it, are live cottages standing at intervals of 20 feet, but connected by a 
continuous verandah five feet wide and 230 feet long. Each of these cottages 
is intended to accommodate a matron and thirty pupils. Here will be their 
home, — taking their meals at the general dining hall. The cottages are alike. 
On the ground floor is a hall five feet wide, from the front to the rear. On the 
left is the matron's sitting room, 13 by 14, with a bed-room of the same size. 
On the opposite side of the hall is an assembly room for the children, 14 by 20 
feet, with a wash-room 7 by 14. The rooms are nearly eleven feet high. On 
the second floor are two dormitories 14 by 27 feet, and a clothes-press 5 by 14. 

The long verandah connecting the cottages with the dining hall is closed in 
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the winter, but so arranged as to be thrown open in the sammer. All the 
buildings are heated by steam, and lighted by gasoline. In the third story of 
the central bailding are tanks of cold and hot water, to be distributed throngk 
pipes to the several baildiugs, and for use in case of fire. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 



Eon. Daniel B. Briggs^ Superintendent of Public Inetruetion : 

Deab Sib, — By your request I furnish the following statement of what has 
been accomplished by the Commissioners of the State Public School under the 
act of 1871, organizing that institution, and under the act of 1873, making 
farther appropriations in aid of the enterprise. 

The act of 1871 appropriated $30,000, and provided for the appointment by 
the Governor of three commissioners, who should have in charge the selection 
of a site and erecting the proper buildings thereon ; the main building to have 
a capacity of not less than for 100 children. In deciding upon the locality the 
•commissioners were authorized to consider proposals from cities or villages 
that would donate land or money. 

The Commissioners, Gov. Baldwin ex officio, Jno. J. Bagley, C. E. Mickley, 
«nd Mr. Isbell, advertised for proposals and received the following : 

Jackson oflfered 10 acres of land and $25,000 in money ; Cold water offered 
^0 acres of land and $25,000 in money ; Flint offered 20 acres of land and 
$10,000 in money; Albion offered 10 acres of land and $8,000 in money; 
Adrian offered 25 acres of land and $5,000 in money ; Lansing offered 40 acres 
of land ; Holly offered 10 acres of land and $5,000 in money ; Brooklyn 
offered 20 acres of land and $5,000 in money ; Northville offered 20 acres of 
land and $4,500 in money ; Grand Haven offered 10 acres of land and $3,000 
in money; Plymouth offered 13 acres of land and $2,000 in money; St. Johns 
offered 44 acres of land and $2,000 in money; North Lansing offered 20 acres 
of land; Portland offered 22 acres of land; Jonesville offered 20 acres of land; 
Monroe offered 10^ acres of land. 

The proposals from Brooklyn down were subsequently withdrawn, as the 
offers were considered too low, comparatively, for consideration. The Board 
having visited the sites offered by Coldwater, Jackson, and Adrian, etc., it was, 
at a meeting April 15, 1872, unanimously resolved to locate the buildings at 
Coldwater. The Board having, after consideration, and after consulting gen- 
tlemen at home and in other States who had given the subject much thought, 
decided on the ^' Cottage System," as best for the children to be cared for. 
Plans and specifications were made, and proposals solicited by advertisement. 
The highest bid was $89,500, and the lowest was $63,000, by Mr. A. G. Camp- 
field, of Springfield, Illinois, to whom the contract was let, he giving ample 
bonds for the faithful performance of his work. The contract, however, as 
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kt, was for two cottages less than bid for, which, by agreement, deducted 
$3,150 for each cottage. Subsequently, by request of the Board, one was built 
for $3,150, making in all, five cottages erected. The contractor completed his 
work very satisfactorily to the Board about the first of November last. Since 
that time the Commissioners have been engaged in furnishing the buildings, 
and doing whatever else is necessary to prepare the Institution for opening. 
They hope to have arrangements completed for receiving children early in the 
spring ; due notice of which will be given as soon as possible. At the time of 
letting the contract, Nov. 8, 1872, the Board consisted of Gov. Baldwin, ex 
offlcio, and Messrs. Bagley, Mickley, and Barber ; Mr. Isbell having resigned 
and Mr. Barber appointed to fill the vacancy. The election of Mr. Bagley to 
the office of Governor created, June 12, 1873, a vacancy in the Board which 
was filled by the appointment of Mr. Randall, who is now the Secretary and 
Treasurer. In Dec, 1873, Mr. Barber resigned and Dr. S. S. Cutter was 
appointed in his place. The Board, hence, as now constituted, is: Governor 
Bagley, ex officio President of the Board; C. D. Randall, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Cold water; C. E. Mickley, Adrian; S. S. Cutter, Coldwater. 

The buildings consist of a central one three stories high, including the man- 
sard roof story, which contains the oflBce and residence of the superintendent 
and rooms for employes. To the' right, connected by a covered passage-way, is 
a high one story, wing, divided into three rooms, for the schools. To the left of 
the main building is another large wing similarly connected, in one room, to 
be used as a washroom. The basement is for storerooms, washroom, and 
laundry, etc. There is a projection from the central building back, two stories 
high, in the first of which is the kitchen and dining-room, for the employes. 
Over this is the hospital, divided into five wards. Projecting farther in the rear 
and next to the kitchen, is the large dining-room for the children, which 
would conveniently seat 300 to 500. A covered passage-way connects this room 
with the five cottages, 100 feet away. These cottages are the homes of the 
children. They will accommodate about 30 each, and might at the farthest, 
40, making the capacity at present, 150 to 200. One woman as cottage man- 
ager will be able to take charge of those in one cottage and see to keeping 
clothes in repair, educate the girls in sewing and attend to them generally 
when they are not in school. Each icottage will be made a home as near as 
may be in every respect. The law authorizes the board to employ a superin- 
tendent and other necessary persons to conduct the institution. 

At present the following shows the financial condition as to the construction 
fund, that for its support having not been drawn from : 

Appropriated by act of 1871 $30,000 00 

" " ** "1873 38,000 00 

Donated by Coldwater 25,000 00 

Sale of an old building c_ 175 00 



.JL. 



$93,175 00 
Expended to date, including extra work, plumbing, gas pipes, grad- 
ing, steam heating, sewerage, paid contractor, &c., &c $79,100 10 

Unexpended $14 074 90 



It has been estimated that about $9,000 will cover expense for gas machine, 
furniture, gas fixtures, steamers, boilers and baker for kitchen, additional 
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plumbing, necessary carpeting, one barn, school seats and desks, bedsteads and 
bedding for the children and employes, and other necessary articles for the 
kitchen, dining-room, &c., &c. If this is so, instead of going to the Legislature 
with a deficit, there will be a snrplns over expenses of some $5,000 to add to 
the carrent expense fund on hand of $20,000 — an nnusnal showing in inaagu- 
rating a new State enterprise. 

The employes as yet have not been engaged. The board especially desire to 
place at the head of this new State charity, some gentleman whose peculiar 
fitness for the position will guarantee success. If yon should deem proper, a 
few words as to the special aims of the State Public School in yonr report 
might be of interest to our people. When the Legislature almost unanimouslj 
enacted the law creating it, and that of 1873 forwarded the enterprise with the 
same spirit, it was done by our law-makers when they saw the glaring fact of 
the deplorable condition of dependent children in the poor-houses, and the 
nrgent necessity for the sake of humanity of placing them where they would 
be surrounded by influences that would elevate instead of degrading them. But 
while they saw all this, they believed that institutional life was not as good as 
a good home in a family for a child, and hence framed a law on which there 
can be no doubt that this institution is to be a half-way house for the depend- 
ent child on its way to a home again, having lost its first not through crime, 
but poverty alone. The board is authorized to employ an agent, whose duty it 
shall be to find homes for these destitute children. If this policy is strictly 
adhered to, the present capacity of the building will be sufficient for many 
years. The special aims of the institution were set forth in my report as chair- 
man of the joint committee of the Senate and House, that in the session of 
1871 reported favorably oif the bill establishing the school. But I cannot for- 
bear repeating it here. So far we have no law that creates any other policy. 

'^In view of these facts, of the sad condition of these helpless and indigent 
children, your committee earnestly and unanimously recommend the passage 
of the accompanying bill, by which the State will become the guardian of 
these children, and, taking them as wards into its control, will provide for 
them suitable homes in good families, and until that can be done will main- 
tain and educate them until 16 years of age in a State Public School. While 
recommending this course your committee desire it to be distinctly understood 
that they do not recommend this for a permanent, but a temporary home for 
these children ; that the children and any one interested in their behalf should 
only recognize this proposed establishment as a temporary house of refuge 
while the child is on its way to its natural place in the family." 

That the board will make especial effort to carry out this feature of the law 
I have no doubt. 

The buildings are heated by steam and lighted with gas manufactured on 
the premises. Steam heating was considered more safe and economical. The 
gaS' will cost probably under one dollar per thousand, being made from gasoline 
in a small building in the rear of the cottages, the machinery and building 
costing only about $1,600. To get gas from the city gas-works required an 
outlay of $4,000 to get the main pipe from the city to the grounds, and then 
the gas would cost from $3.50 to $4.00 per thousand, which would make such 
present and annual expense afterwards that the boai*d felt themselves precluded 
from procuring gas from the local company, and hence manufactured the gas at 
comparatively a nominal expense. 

The buildings are situated on a fine elevated tract of 36 acres, just outside 
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the north city limit, the buildings fronting the city and the south, command- 
ing a fine yiew of the city and surrounding country. There are two excellent 
bearing orchards on the land, in good condition.- The soil is finely adapted to 
farming or gardening, and will furnish work for the older boys in the summer. 
In the last reports from the Superintendents of the Poor, there appears to 
be 683 children under 16 years of age supported by the public. Probably 200 
of these will be admissible, under the law, to this home. Only the healthy in 
body and mind are provided for here, there being no provison for care for the 
diseased, insane, or idiotic, this being for those only who can be benefited in 
mental and moral training, the State having already institutions where its 
other unfortunate children can be provided for. That this new State charity 
will be all its founders expect and hope for ; that it will take the children of 
the poor from the injurious influences surrounding them in very many of our 
poor-houses, and will place them under moral and educational influences, and 
will, hence, elevate them, and make them good citizens, is most earnestly 
desired by every lover of his kind. If this work is successful, pauperism and 
crime is diminished, the State, hence, will be benefited, financially and polit- 
ically, and society purified and improved. 

, 0. D. RANDALL, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



PEESIDENT'S EEPOET. 



H<m. Dcmid B. Briggs, Superintendent of Public Instrueiian : 

Deab Sir, — ^In compliance with your request, the following summary of the 
work of the State Agricultural College during the year 1873 is respectfully 
Buhmitted : 

No new buildings have been completed, though a greenhouse in process of 
erection, for which the Legislature appropriated the sum of eight thousand 
dollars, will be ready for occupation in early spring. The appropriatioi;i of 
eighteen thousand dollars for three dwellings was but part available in 1873, 
and the erection of these has been deferred till 1874. Plans, however, hare 
been procured, and the contract will be entered into during the winter for 
their completion next year. 

The improvement of buildings and grounds has progressed as far as the 
means at dispolal allowed. The expenditure has been in much needed changes 
and repairs in the college hall, in a permanent sewer through the grounds, 
and in grading and preparing drives as previously planned. 

A windmill, a gift to the College, has 'been put in successful operation for 
supplying water to the barns and yards for stock. Farm implements and live 
stock, no sn^all part of the machinery of education here, have been slightly 
increased. The variety of plants and shrubs preserved in the greenhouse and 
gardens is enlarged. Former experiments have been continued, and some new 
ones have been entered upon. The library, museum, and indoor apparatus 
have received several important but not expensive additions by purchase, and 
goodly numbers by donation. Full particulars of all, as well as of the College 
finances, will be found in the report of the State Board of Agriculture for 
1873. 

The College is sustained partially by the interest of funds derived from the 
Congressional land grant, and partially by appropriations from the State 
Treasury. The amount of the appropriation for 1873 was fifteen thousand 
dollars ; for the coming year, 1874, it is thirteen thousand. The endowment 
on September 30th stood : 

Proceeds of land under control of the Auditor General, $207,500.74. 

Land unsold in charge of State Land Commissioner, 171,074 79-100 acres. 

The faculty of instruction has been essentially the same for several years, — 
a president, five professors, and five or six others as steward, farmers, and 
assistants engaged in oversight of various manual operations. In June the 

33 
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President was granted leave of absence for one yearns travel in Europe, his 
duties being shared meanwhile by the' other members of the Faculty. 

The students have been 143 in number, classed as follows; Resident grad- 
uates 3, Seniors 17, Juniors 22, Sophomores 24, Freshmen 52, specials 14, 
ladies 3, in Chemical Manipulation 8. Fifteen of these graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, and the degree of Master of Science was confer- 
red upon six graduates of three or more years' standing. 

The course of instruction, four years in length, has been slightly modified 
from time to time, as experience dictated. Especial care has been given lately 
to enforcing thorough examination and strict attendance upon duty. The 
necessity for considerable instruction by lectures and the manual labor system, 
make the presence of students at the College throughout the entire year more 
than ordinarily essential. The three hours of labor, daily performed by each 
student under direction of the professors as competent assistants is regarded as 
an important part of his training, though he receives some compensation in 
wages. The course of study, as it now stands, is briefly displayed in the 
folk) wing: 



SCHEME 0;P RECITATIONS FOR 1874. 

FIBST TEBM. 





6 A. M. 


9 A. M. 


10 A. M. 


11 A. M. 


Senior Class - 


Agriculture 12 

weeks. 
Mental Philoso- 

phy. 




Astronomy 6 

weeks 
French. 


Landscape Grad- 
ening 6 weeks. 
Civil Engineer- 
ing. 




- 


Junior Class 




Agricultural 
Chemistry. 


( Physiology. 
( Entomology. 


( Rhetoric. 

( Praxis 4 weeks. 






Sophomore Class.. 


Geometry and 
Trigonometry. 




Horticulture 8 

weeks. 
Botany. 


El em entar y 
Chemistry. 




^ 




Freshman Class.. 


• 


Algebra. 


Praxis 6 weeks. 
History. 


Book-keeping 6 
weeks. 

Physical Geogra- 
phy. 
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SECOND TERM. 





8 A. M. 


9 A. M. 


10 A. M. 


11 >. M. 


Senior Class.-' 




Moral Philoso- 
phy 12 weeks. 
Political Ecou- 
omy. 


French. 


Logic. 






Junior Class 


1 

. . _u. 


( Entomology 
•] and Zoology 
( 11 weeks. 
Geology. 


Mechanics. 


Chemical Phys- 






ics. 


Sophomore Class. 


Analyt*l Chem. 


Analyt'l Chem. 


Analyt'l Chem. 


Surveying 7 
weeks. 

English Litera- 
ture. 


Freshman Class.. 


Practical Agri- 
culture. 


Botany. 
Praxis 4 weeks. 




Algebra 7 w'ks. 
Geometry. 







Aside from the peculiarly technical studies in the above scheme, the thor- 
oughness of the course in Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology stands prominent. 
Throughout the course, considerable attention is given to English composi- 
tion, and in the Junior and Senior years a very careful drill in original declam- 
ations has given a zest to the study of Rhetoric not always felt. Semi-monthly 
lectures by the members of the Faculty, in rotation alternate with the public 
rhetorical exercises, and afford opportunity for more general instructions than 
befit the class-room. 

The Sabbath services have been conducted a part of the year by the College 
President, and a part by pastors of the various churches in Lansing. 

It is a matter of great interest to the State that this College should foster 
such pursuits as are especially grouped with the great industries of the nation. 
How thoroughly this is done can scarcely be shown here, but the drift is indi- 
cated by the various occupations in which our graduates are found. The sum- 
mary of our first triennial, just issued, may be in place here. Of all graduates 
previous to this year, there are : 

Farmers 21 

Fruit-growers, etc 7 

Engineers, etc - 4 

Druggists - 4 

Mechanics - 2 

Business Agents, etc - 7 

♦Professors and Teachers 12 

Students of Special Science 6 

Lawyers 6 

Clergymen - 1 

Physician 1 
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Editor 1 

Killed in battle 2 

Total 73 

The above includes only graduates from the four years' "course. A list of 
students who have spent firom one to three years at the College would show a 
yery large proportion of farmers and mechanics. 

The general prosperity of the year has been marked. The department of 
students, their progress in studies, and their show of genuine manliness, have 
been encouraging to all interested, and have called forth gratifying notice from 
numerous ylsitors. 

The winter vacation affords to our students opportunity for teaching. A 
majority are thus brought into connection with the general educational 
interests of the State. So far as we have reports, they have acquitted them- 
selves well, and some have won a name and experience that have brought 
higher positions of trust The law requires us to accept into our classes grad- 
uates of the common schools. It is to our satisfaction, as well as your own, 
that any move is made in the direction of better schools or better teaching, 
since our work thrives as we have well fitted pupils. Applicants are required 
to pass examination in reading, spelling, writing, geography, grammar, and 
arithmetic. 

The first term of 1874 opens on February 25 th, and the second term, on 
July 6th. Examinations for admission are at those times. 

GEO. T. FAIRCHILD, President pro tern. 



^ 



* Moft of theie are connected witb Agricaltaral Colleges, and several have charge of forms or gardens. 
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EEPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 






HonaraMe Daniel B. Briggs, State Superintendent of PUbHc Instruction : 

Sir, — I would herewith respectfully beg leave to submit the following 
report of the condition and prospects of Adrian College for the year ending 
June 19, 1873: 

The attendance of students during the year in the several departments has 
been as follows : 

Collegiate Department, ladies 7 

" '^ gentlemen %7 

Elective Class, ladies 23 

" " gentlemen- _ 13 

Preparatory Department, ladies 15 

" '^ gentlemen u._- 17 

School of Theology, gentlemen _ 20 

M usic, ladies 36 

gentlemen.- 6 

Painting and Drawing, ladies _._ 15 

Total - 17$ 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

Korman Geddes, President ; G. B. McElroy, Secretary y William M. Hamil- 
ton, Treasurer. 

Executive CommUtee — I. W. McKeever, G. B. McElroy, N^. E. Swift, W. 
S. Wilcox, N. Geddes, P. Low. 

General Agent — N. E. Swift. 

Associate Agent — J. B. Walker. 

Visitors appointed by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction — Eev. 
G. E. Merrill, Eev. E. J. Fish, Eev. W. H. Webb. 

Examiners appointed by the Board of Trustees — Eev. J. Burns, Eev. J. B. 
Walker, Eev. Alex. Clark. 

OFFICERS AND INSTRUCTORS. 

G. B. McElroy, D. D., President, and Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy. 
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A. H. Lowrie, M. A., Professor of History and English Literature. 

B. H. Rupp, Professor of Instrumental Music and Musical Composition. 
Mattie B. Lowrie, B. M., Principal of the Ladies' Department and Teacher 

of French. 

D. S. Stephens, M. A., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric. 

I. W. McKeever, M. A., Professor of Natural Science, and Amos Professor of 
Theology. 

M. L. Jennings, B. A., Instructor in Latin and Greek. 

G. B. Gardner, Teacher of Painting and Drawing. 

Ida P. Wilkes, Teacher of Vocal Music 

A. L. Reynolds, Tutor. 

SPECIAL LECTURERS. 

Hon. Norman Geddes, Principles of Law. 

Hon. Andrew Howell, Commercial Law. 

Woodland Owen, D. D. S., Physiology and Hygiene of the Teeth. 

Hon. Charles Rynd, M. 1)., Laws of Health. 

T. S. Applegate, Journalism. 

M. L. Jennings, Librarian. 

HISTORY. 

Adrian College was organized under the auspices of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist connection, March 22, 1859, in accordance with the provisions of an act 
passed by the Legislature of the State of Michigan, and entitled '^ An act to 
provide for the incorporation of institutions of learning." The corporation 
consisted originally of twelve Trustees. On the 28th day of February, 1868, 
after a prolonged and careful consideration of all the interests involved, the 
Institution was» by a formal act of the Trustees then in possession, transferred 
in due and legal form to a new Board of Trustees nominated by and repre- 
senting a corporation known as the " Collegiate Association of the Methodist 
Protestant (now Methodist) Church." This body, in taking possession of 
Adrian College and all its appurtenances, assumed all the financial liabilities 
of the Institution iH consideration for the same, which, at that time, amounted 
to more than $30,000 00, and entered into obligations to endow it in a sum of 
. not less than $100,000 00. 

At the regular annual meeting of the Trustees, held June 29, 1870, the 
requisite notice having been given at the previous annual meeting, the articles 
of association under which the College had been originally incorporated were 
amended so as to admit of an increase in the number of the corporation from 
twelve to thirty. The object of this change was the admission, as Trustees of 
the College, of all those who constituted the corporation of the " Collegiate 
Association.*' At the same time the election of the Trustees was vested in the 
General Conference of the Methodist Church, which was empowered to elect, 
at each of its quadrennial sessions, one-half of the entire Board. By these 
amendments the Institution was placed under the supreme control of the 
denomination, whose funds are so largely interested in it; and which is, there- 
fore, made responsible for its success, at least, so far as the furnishing of students 
and financial means are essential to that result. 

LOCATION. 

Adrian, the seat of Adrian College, is the capital of Lenawee county, Michi- 
gan. The population of the city is about 10,000. And there are few, if any, 
towns that excel it in reputation for pleasantness of situation, salubrity of cli- 
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mate, general intelligence, and freedom from the forma of evil that so often 
render a residence in larger places full of danger to young people. By means 
of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, and its several branches 
and connections, Adrian is easy of access at all seasons and from all directions. 

BUILDIKGS AND GROUNDS. 

Four of the five buildings designed have been erected. The " North Hall " 
contains the rooms occupied by the "Theological Association,^' and rooms, 
most of them having bed-rooms attached, for the residence of gentlemen. 
About one hundred and twenty-five students can be accommodated iu this 
Hall. 

The "South HalP' contains the rooms of the Lady Principal and the other 
Lady Teachers, Music, Painting, Reception, and Assembly rooms, and Boarding 
Department. One hundred young ladies can be accommodated in this Hall. 
The other two buildings contain the Chapel, Library, Lecture, and Literary 
Society rooms. Laboratories, and the Cabinet of Natural History. 

These buildings are on a plot of ground containing twenty acres, donated to 
the Institution by Hon. L. G. Berry and Dr. D. K. Underwood. When the 
fifth, or central, building shall have been erected, the appearance of the whole 
will be surpassed by but few College edifices in our country. The grounds 
and grove in the rear of the buildings are appropriated to the sports and rec- 
reation of students ; the grounds in the front have been laid out regularly, and 
now contain a number of evergreen and young forest trees, and class memo- 
rials. As means will allow, the ornamentation and improvement of the grounds 
will be brought up to the original designs. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION. 

From the report made to, and adopted by, the Trustees at their annual 
meeting, June 19, 1873, it appears that the assets of the Institution exceed its 
liabilities by $137,030 72 ; and this is exclusive of grounds, buildings, furni- 
ture. Philosophical, and Chemical Apparatus, Musical Instruments, etc., all of 
which may be estimated as being worth at least $137,000 00. 

The heaviest donors to the Endowment Fund proper are Joseph J. Amos, of 
Eushville, Ind., and William M. Hamilton, of Wenona, Ills.; the former hav- 
ing endowed the chair of Theology in the sum of $20,000 00, while the latter 
has given $11,236 00 towards the endowment of another chair. Both these 
sums, as well as a portion of the Endowment Fund obtained by general sub- 
scription, are now well invested in real estate securities, and yielding an 
income. The financial interests and plans of the College are full of promise ; 
and a judicious and earnest prosecution of the work assigned to the agents in 
the field cannot fail to secure eminent success. There is no doubt of the 
ability of the Methodist Church to make Adrian College a grand triumph, and 
the will to do so, we are fully persuaded, only needs to be properly awakened. 
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DEPARTMENTS. 



COLLEGE. 



Candidates for admission to this Department, when unknown to any mem- 
ber of the Faculty, must furnish testimonials of good moral character, and jf 
from another College, certificates of regular dismission. 

There are two distinct courses of instruction, the Classical and the Scien- 
tific, — each continuing through four years. These are open to both sexes ; and 
when completed entitle the student to the usual Academic degrees. 

Students are admitted to the Freshman class, in the Classical course, on 
having passed a satisfactory examination in the studies of the Preparatory 
Department, or an equivalent thereto. 

The Scientific course has been established to meet the wants of such stude,ntff 
as do not wish to take a full course of Latin and Greek, and embraces a wider 
range of English branches, together with the French and the German language. 

Most of the studies are recited with the classes in the Classical course, and 
the students have similar exercises in Composition, Reading, and Declamation, 
and enjoy like privileges for Lectures and Literary Societies. 

Candidates for admission will be examined in the studies of the Preparatory 
Departnjent, except the Greek. 

Candidates for advanced standing in either course, in addition to the require- 
ments of the Freshman class, must be prepared in those studies previously pur- 
sued by the class into which they desire admission. 

No person will be admitted to the College as a candidate for the Bachelor's 
degree after the beginning of the second term of the Senior year. 

Examinations for admission to anv of the classes are conducted with refer- 
ence to principles rather than text-books. The object is to secure thorough 
scholarship in the departments of study laid down in the several Courses of 
Instruction, rather than to know that a specified number of books have been 
read. 

SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

A special Department for instruction in Theology and Biblical Literature 
has been organized, and affords to young men intending to enter the ministry 
a favorable opportunity for pursuing a course of Theological study suflBciently 
comprehensive to prepare them for the work of the sacred office. 

Young men wishing to make the study of Theology their principal object, 
and who cannot, because of their circumstances, take a full Collegiate course, 
can attend the recitations and lectures of the English branches of the Theolog- 
ical course, and at the same time pursue such branches of the regular course as 
they may most need to fit them as fully as possible for the work of the Ministry. 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

As Music is now considered an essential part of a polite education, conducive 
to social enjoyment, and promotive of mental improvement, the Trustees have 
instituted a School of Music in which the pupils will receive thorough instruc- 
tion in the theory and practice of Music, — vocal as well as instrumental. To 
those wishing to make the study of Music a speciality, in view of becoming 
accredited teachers, the Institution offers advantages which are to be found in 
few Colleges in the country. 
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Students completing the course, or its equivalent, will receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. A diploma thus received, being evidence of thorough 
musical culture, will give the bearer the confidence of the community, and will 
prove of great service should he desire to teach the science. 

Musicians of recognized ability, passing the required examination, upon 
payment of the regular fee, will receive the degree of Master of Music. 

This examination will be held in June of each year, and is open to all. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING. 

In this Department the object will be, not only to give the student a full 
and distinct understanding of those scientific principles which underlie the 
arts of painting and drawing, but also to develop and cultivate a taste for, and 
a ready perception of, the beautiful, wherever exhibited, that will promote the 
formation of a style both correct and pleasing. Students will be expected to 
commence and complete the work exhibited as theirs, — the teacher will inter- 
fere with pencil or brush no further than is absolutely necessary to the pro- 
gress of the pupil. The painting or drawing of a few pictures to ornament 
the walls of home parlors, which are proofs of the skill and genius of the 
instructor, rather than evidence of the taste, skill, and progress of the pupil, 
will not be allowed to usurp the place of critical and thorough study of prin- 
ciples, and their personal application by the student in the use of pencil and 
brush. 

Religious services are held in the Chapel each morning, and twice on the 
Sabbath. All students are expected to be present unless special permission 
has been obtained to attend other places of worship. Prayer meeting is held 
regularly on "Wednesday evening, which all are invited to attend. 

EXAMINATION. 

All classes completing the studies pursued during the spring term will be 
examined orally before the committees appointed by the Board of Trustees, 
and the State Superintendent of Instruction. 

CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

All students haying passed an examination in a study fully completed, and 
attained a grade of at least fifty per cent, will receive a pass certificate ; those 
attaining a grade of eighty-five per cent and upwards, will receive from the 
public rostrum an H«nor Certificate. 

NORMAL CLASS. 

At the opening of the fall term, a class will be organized for all who may 
desire to review the common branches, and receive special instruction in the 
theory and practice of teaching. This class will be under the supervision of 
the Faculty of the College, assisted by the County Superintendent of the 
Common Schools. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

There are connected with the College three Literary Societies, the " Star," 
the "Lambda Phi," and the "Theological Association." These hold 
regular weekly meetings for Rhetorical and Literary exercises, and aflPord stu- 
dents advantages for improvement in discussion, criticism, and rhetorical 
studies. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. B. Mcelroy, President. 

Adrian, Nov. 20, 1873. 

34 
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EEPORT OP PKESIDENT. 



Hon, Daniel B, Briggs^ Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — The past year has been one of good success. The attendance has been 
as follows : 

Seniors 7 

Jnniors 2 

Sophomores 6 

Freshmen _ 15 

Collegiate 30 

In Preparatory Department _ 163 

In Mnsic, not counted above _ 29 

Total 222 

At the commencement June 18th, 1873, degrees were conferred as follows: 
Upon two gentlemen, the degree of A. B. ; upon four gentlemen and one 
lady, the degree of B. S. ; upon six gentlemen and two ladies, the degree of 
A. M., in cursu ; upon one gentleman and two ladies, the degree of M. S., in 
course ; and upon two ministers — Rev. Thomas Carter, A. M., of Mexico City, 
Mexico, and Eev. L. E. Fiske, A. M., of Detroit, the degree of D. E., causa 
honoris, et pro merito. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

There are in the collegiate department four courses of study, to-wit : the 
Classical, the Scientific, the Greek and Scientific, and the Latin and Scientific, 
The time necessary to complete any one of these courses is four years. 

In the preparatory department there are two courses, to-wit : one prepara- 
tory to the Classical and the Greek and Scientific Courses ; the other preparatory 
to the Scientific and the Latin and Scientific Courses of the collegiate depart- 
ment. The time necessary to the completion of either course is three years. 
Instruction is given in the preparatory department by the College Professors. 

COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 

There is required of the classical students a weekly recitation in the Greek 
Testament. All students meet once per week for drill in elocution. Every 
Junior and Senior delivers two orations before all the students in the chapel 
the first term ; the Seniors two and the Juniors one, the second term ; the 
Seniors one and the Juniors two, the third term. The Sophomores have public 
literary exercises at the close of the first term ; the Freshmen, public elocu- 
tionary exercises during the second term; the Juniors, public literary exercises 
at the close of the second term, and the Seniors, public literary exercises on* 
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commencement day. The students of the second and third year Prep, classes, 
and the Freshmen and Sophomores have each per term, two essays and two 
declamations. Ancient Geography is taught in connection with the Classics 
and Ancient History. 

ART DEPAKTMENT. 

The nucleus of an art gallery, consisting of plaster casts, oil paintings, 
chromo-lithograph engravings, etc., has been established and placed under 
the charge of one of the professors, thus affording increased facilities for those 
desiring to cultivate a knowledge of the Fine Arts. 

The course of instruction in this department will cover all the essential 
branches of elementary art, viz.: Outline-drawing, linear and aerial per- 
spective, oil painting, and modeling. 

In the department of music is taught harmony, vocal music, and music on 
piano and organ. 

LECTURES. 

The various subjects in the Departments of Mental and Moral Science, Polit- 
ical Economy, History and the Natural Sciences, are taught in part by lectures, 
which in the Department of the Natural Sciences are illustrated by experiments, 
and by the use of apparatus and cabinet collections. Lectures are also delivered 
by members of the Faculty and others upon select themes of Science and 
Literature. In the Classical Department lectures are given on the authors 
read, and also on Philology and Ancient Literature. 

ADMISSIOlf. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class must be fourteen years of 
age, and be examined on all the studies of the Preparatory Course. 

Candidates for advanced standing must pass examination on all the studies 
of the course preceding, and be graded according to the judgment of the Faculty. 

Candidates for admission to the Preparatory Department must be twelve 
years of age, and have a knowledge of the primary branches, including Descrip- 
tive Geography, Mental Arithmetic, and Written Arithmetic through Fractions. 

Ladies or gentlemen who do not wish to become candidates for a Degree may 
be admitted to any regular classes, provided their proficiency is such as not to 
embarass the progress of said classes ; but if they enter ;any class of the Col- 
legiate Department they must pay the matriculation fee. In all cases satisfac- 
tory testimonials of good character must be given. Of students coming from 
other colleges a certificate of honorable dismission is required. 

The Diploma of those High Schools in the State of Michigan, the graduates 
of which are admitted without examination to the State University, will secure 
admission to the Freshman Class of Albion College, provided such Diploma 
shall certify that the holder thereof has passed examinations in all the studies 
(or their equivalent) required for admission to any one of our Collegiate Courses. 

DEGREES. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts k con^ferred upon all who complete the Clas- 
sical Course. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred upon all who complete the 
Scientific Course. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy is conferred upon all who completis 
the Greek and Scientific or the Latin and Scientific Courses. 

None of the above Degrees will be conferred except upon satisfactory exam- 
ination and payment of the regular fee of five dollars. 
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No one will be admitted as a candidate for any of the above Degrees later 
than the first term of the Senior Year, except ministers of the M. E. Church 
■who are members of the Michigan or Detroit Annual Conference. 

The Degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon Bachelors of Arts of three 
or more years' standing, who may give evidence of literary proficiency. 

The Degree of Master of Science is conferred upon Bachelors of Science of 
three or more years' standing, who give proof of proficiency in general or 
special science. 

Neither of these two degrees will be conferred without written application 
and payment of the regular fee of five dollars. 

Ministers of the Gospel who are members of the Detroit or Michigan Annual 
Oonference of the Methodist Church may be candidates for any of the three 
first Degrees, subject to examination with the Classes of the Institution at the 
times of the regular examinations, and payment of matriculating and gradua- 
tion fees. 

APPABATUS AND MUSEUM. 

The Institution is furnished with apparatus for instruction in Chemistry, 
^nd classes in this Department are taxed a small fee to cover the expense of the 
materials in experiments before them. Arrangements are being perfected by 
which full and complete apparatus will be secured in a short time. The Philo- 
sophical apparatus now on hand cost about $500; the Chemical about the 
^ame, and the Museum is valued at about $3,000. 

FREE LIBRAEY AND READING ROOM. 

The Library contains about 2,000 volumes. A Heading Koom, containing 
many of the first periodicals in the country, is fitted up in connection with the 
Library. Students have access at proper times to these rooms. One-fifth of 
the incidental fees is appropriated to the benefit of the Library and Apparatus. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

The exercises of each day begin with religious services in the College 
Chapel. 

On Sunday momiug all the students are required to attend public worship 
at such church as they or their parents or guardians may select, and each stu- 
dent is expected to be uniform in his attendance at the church of his choice. 
At 3 p. M. of each Sunday a lecture upon some moral or religious theme is 
given by the President or some other member of the Faculty, in the College 
Chapel. Attendance upon these lectures is also required. 

Prayer meeting is held every Thursday evening, and class meeting every 
Tuesday evening in one of the rooms of the College, to which all students are 
cordially and earnestly invited. 

SOCIETIES. 

No literary or other society will be allowed to exist in connection with the 
Institution, unless by permission granted after the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the same shall have been submitted to the Faculty for examination, and 
shall have received their approval. Whenever the workings of any society 
>shall be deemed prejudicial to the interests of the Institution, such society 
will be dissolved. 

The times and places of the meetings of societies will be sub^iect to regula- 
tion by the Faculty ; and all meetings, whether of regular societies, or of any 
other body of students, shall be open for the attendance of any member of 
the Faculty or of the Board of Trustees. 
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No Society in the College shall invite any lecturer to address them in 
public, until the name of the proposed lecturer shall have been laid before 
the President, and the President shall have given permission to extend the 
invitation. 

There are five regular Societies connected with the Institution. The Bro- 
sophia7i—{foTmei by a union of the Clever Fellows' and Clever Girls' Socie- 
ties) — Eclectic and Athenimdes Societies afford the usual opportunities for 
improvemeut in composition, and for exercise in forensic and parliamentary 
usages. The Missionary Society is organized for the promotion of religious 
enterprises. A Young Men^s Christian Association has been established. The 
Albion College Lecture Association^ under the control of the three Literary 
Societies, has been organized for the purpose of furnishing a Winter Course of 
Lectures. 

The Trustees have set apart two suits of rooms made out of the former 
Chapel in the third story of the north building, for the exclusive use of the 
Literary Societies. To the Erosophians, — composed of ladies and gentlemen, — 
the south suite; to the Eclectic and Ath^niaedes Societies, — sustaining the 
relation of brother and sister societies, — the north suite. Each suite consists 
of a Society Hall 48 by 21^ feet, and 15^ feet ceiling, and a Reception or 
Library Eoom 21^ by 21^ feet, 15^ feet ceiling. At much personal sacrifice on 
the part of members, carpets, chairs, tables, chandeliers, etc., — the furniture 
most needed, — have Ijeen procured. These rooms are unsurpassed by any 
similar rooms in the West. 

EXPENSES, ETC. 

Tuition (in the regular preparatory and collegiate studies) Free. 

Incidental Fee (for fuel, janitor, etc.), per term $5 00 

Matriculation Pee (paid once by all college students, and also by any 
students who may enter a college class, whether they intend to grad- 
uate or not), 5 00 

Graduating Pee, 5 00 

Pee for Master's Degree (in course), 5 ©0 

Fee for Honorary Degree 10 00 

Music — On the piano or melodeon, per term 12 00 

Use of instrument, " 3 00 

Vocal music in class, " 2 00 

" private lessons, " 20 00 

Fine Arts— Painting in oil, '' 10 00 

Drawing, « 3 00 

(Students who are only in painting or drawing will be 
required to pay, in addition to the above, 82 50, one-half 
the usual incidental fee.) 

Board, in college hall, per week 2 50 

Booms, in ladies' hall, unfurnished, except with stove and bedstead, will be 
rented at forty cents per week. 

For board, furnished room, fuel, lights, and washing one dozen pieces, for 
the fall and spring terms, $4 50 per week ; for the winter term, $5 00* per 
week. Should the washing be more or less than one dozen per week, the 
weekly bill will be more or less, at the rate of 60 cents per dozen. Arrange- 
ments are such that young ladies who wish can do their own washing at very 
little expense. 

♦The price per week for winter term will probably be the same as it has been for the fall term. 
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Each furnished room will contain a stove, carpet, bedstead, spring-bed, mat- 
tress and pillows, bureau, washstand, table, looking-glass, chairs, ewer and 
basin, etc., but boarders will be expected to furnish napkin-rings, towels, pil- 
low-cases, sheets, and blankets, and other bed clothing. Two students are 
expected to occupy each room. Suites of two rooms each will be charged 
double price. 

Young gentlemen may also obtain board (including room) in private fami- 
lies, at from $3 00 to $4 50 per week, exclusive of lights, fuel, and washing. 

Many students make arrangements to board themselves. They hire a room, 
purchase their own provisions, and employ some person or family in the 
neighborhood to perform such work as they cannot conveniently do. By this 
means, the cost of boarding is reduced about one-half. When these companies 
are composed of young ladies and young gentlemen, only members of the same 
family are permitted to form them, or to occupy rooms in the same house. 

Pocket Money and Clothing. — The price of incidentals, boarding, washing, 
fuel, lights, and books being known, parents and guardians can very readily 
determine the amount of money it will require to educate a child here. The 
amount for clothing ought not to be large. Plainness, neatness, tastefulness, 
and comfort of apparel are all that should be sought by the young lady or 
young gentleman at college. Party and fashionable promenade dresses are not 
needed, and parents should not furnish them. The socials attended by 
students are students' gatherings, in company with their parents and guardians, 
the Faculty and a few invited friends. They are not fashionable or dress par- 
ties, or places of amusement, where money can be spent. An occasional pay 
lecture or other appropriate entertainment, society fees, and similar outlays, 
cover all necessary expenses. Students have very little need of pocket money ^ 
and every cent furnished them above legitimate expenses is a positive injury. 
It is always better for all concerned to commit the funds of minors to some 
member of the Faculty or to some citizen of the village, who will attend to 
their wants and discharge their bills; and in every case parents and guardians 
should require a monthly, itemized account of the expenditures made by and 
for the child or ward. 

GOVERNMENT, 

The government of the institution is parental. The laws are few and such 
only as discipline demands. Appeals are made to the sense of propriety, 
honor, justice, to conscience and the Word of God. There are no monitors. 
Obedience to the laws and self-control are expected. Whoever fails in these 
will be dismissed. 

COURSE OP FREE LECTURES FOR 1878-4. 

In addition to the regular Sunday lectures, and the lectures given by the 
several professors in their departments, arrangements have been perfected by 
which the following course of free lectures will be given, — one each month of 
the college year of 1873-4, before the students and such eitizens and friends as 
may see fit to be present : 

Eev. Arthur T. Pierson — Life Power; or How to Make the Most of Life. 

Eev. P. S. Donelson, D. D. — Competition. 

Kev. L. R Fiske, D. D.— Our Life College. 

Eev. A. A. Knappen — The Living Issues. 

Eev. John McEldowney, D. D. — The Affirmations of Experience. 

I{ev. Levi Tarr, A. M. — The Me and Not Me. 
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Hon. George P. Sanford, A. M. — The Christian Element of Civilization. 

Rev. William H. Shier — Educating Forces. 

Hon. John W. Stone — True Manhood. 

Hon. C. L Walker —Courts and Lawyers in England. 

L0CA.TI0N — HISTORY — DESIGN — PROSPECTS. 

Albion College is located in Albion, a thriving village in the central portion 
of the Peninsular State. The situation is pleasant and healthful. The facil- 
ities of communication are all that could be desired ; the Michigan Central 
Railroad and the Lansing Division of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad connecting it with all the principal routes of traveL The spacious 
grounds of the College (about fifteen acres) are beautiful by nature, and have 
been much improved. Steps, however, are being taken to complete a process 
of ornamentation, by which it is hoped they may be made among the most 
attractive college surroundings in the West. 

In 1843 the Wesleyan Seminary was opened in Albion. A few years later its 
charter was so amended that it enjoyed the powers and immunities of a Female 
College. February 15th, 1861, the charter of that which had been Albion 
Female College and Wesleyan Seminary was amended, and Albion College was 
founded with full collegiate powers, admitting both ladies and gentlemen to 
equal privileges, equal duties and equal honors. 

Under the amended charter it is not the design to assume the duties of a 
University; but it is designed, by requiring students to prosecute thorough and 
systematic courses of study, — such as are approved by the best educators in the 
country, — to secure that mental discipline and development which alone are 
worthy the name of a collegiate education. 

GRADUATES. 

Prior to 1851 no degrees were conferred by Wesleyan Seminary or Albion 
Female College. From 1851 to 1863, inclusive, one hundred and sixteen ladies 
received the Degree of Mistress of the Arts and Sciences from Albion Female 
College. 

In 1864 Albion College conferred on three ladies the Degree of Mistress of 
Science. 

From 1865 to 1873, inclusive, Albion College conferred the Degree of Bach- 
elor of Science upon fourteen gentlemen and twenty ladies, and the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts upon twenty-two gentlemen and seven ladies, — thus making 
sixty-six graduates of Albion College. 

The Honorary Degrees have been few. Aside from the Degrees in Course 
conferred on the graduates of the College, only five Honorary Degrees have 
been conferred, — one Degree of A. M. upon a graduate of Albion Female Col- 
lege, and four Degrees of D. D. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

In 1864 the College had no- Endowment, was in debt about $3,000, the 
Ladies' Hall very much out of repair, and the south building unfinished. 
Since then the Ladies' Hall has been thoroughly repaired, and the south 
building completed, — furnishing, on the first floor, rooms for the President 
and College office, and the Library and Eeading Soom. The second and 
third stories were made into one and finished as a Chapel, that will seat com- 
fortably 800 or 900 persons. These repairs and improvements cost over $15,- 
000. ' The following Exhibit shows the financial condition of the College, 
Oct. 31, 1873 : 
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I.— Amount of Endowment $207,609 33 

II. — Assets of Corporation other than Endowment 

1. Bills receivable $7,164 00 

2. Real Estate not used for College purposes 2,800 00 

3. President House : 2,600 00 

4. College Buildings, Grounds, and Furniture 63,420 35 

5. Apparatus, Library, and Cabinet, estimated 8,000 00 

Total property of Corporation $83,385 25 

Including Endowment Fund $290,994 58 

III. — Amount of Productive Funds : 

1. In hands of Endowment Fund Committee June 14, 1873 47,572 73 

2. Preston Fund paid Sept. 15,1873 60,000 00 

3. Subs, that became valid Sept. 15, by the payment of the Preston 

Fund to Endowment Fund Committee 38,000 00 

4. Albion Local Endowment Fund - 25,000 00 

5. Amount of Detroit Conference 4,090 60 

6. ** ** Michigan Conference 13,372 00 

Total Productive Fund $188,035 38 

IV. — Am*t of Income of Productive Fund : A large part of this fund 
became productive Sept. 15, 1873, and has as yet yielded no 
income. The incomie from the Productive Funds for the year 
ending June 15, 1873, was as follows : 

1. From Endowment Fund Comnoittee 8,700 00 

2. ** Albion Local Fund 1,185 71 

3. ** Detroit Conference Agent 206 02 

4. " Michigan Conference Agent 855 19 

5. " Fifty Thousand Fund 2,274 58 

Total V 8,221 50 

V. — Income from other sources for same year : 

1. Fees of Students : 1,876 75 

2. Church Collections 373 58 

3. From rents (including Pres. House) 1,054 29 

Total income of College $11,526 12 

VI. — Cost of Tuition per year — free in Preparatory and College 

Courses 

VII. — Cost of Board per month — $2 50 per week 

VIII. — Aggregate amount of Scholarship Funds— No Scholarships, 

• Tuition being free. Everybody has a Scholarship 

IX. — Total amount of Legacies, Gifts, etc., since Oct. 15, 1872 : 

1. No Legacies 

2. Gifts to Endowment Fund :— The Preston Fund 60,000 00 

Conditional subscriptions made in 1871, but made valid by the 
payment of the above 50,000 00 

In all $110,000 00 

X. — Name and address of donors: — The $50,000 was given by 50 persons, in sums of from 
$200 to $10,000. The $60,000 Prestou Fund was given by the people at large, in sums 
varying from 25 cents to $2,500. David Preston contributed among the people from 
whom be solicited, and to the credit of those towns, the aggregate sum of about $10,000. 

XL — All these gifts are for endowment and without special conditions, and all are produc- 
tive save $10,000, which may be paid in cash or real estate at option of the donor. 

Of the above fund it can be said, that such is their condition, that every 
dollar of Endowment Fund pledged or raised for Albion College remains 
untouched, only its income ever having been used; and by the amendment 
made to the charter in 1865, creating the "Albion College Endowment Fund 
Committee," and giving to that Committee the investment and control, in 
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trust for the College, all Endowment Funds collected, — only the income of said^ 
fund is ever expended. 

CORPORATION — OFFICERS — FACULTY. 

Elected hy the Detroit Conference. 

Name. Residence. Time Azpires^ 

David Preston, Esq Detroit 1876 

0. A. Cntehett, Esq Monroe 1876 

James W. Sheldon, Esq Albion 1875 

Eev. SethKeed Eomeo 1875 

Hon. Henry Fish Port Huron 1874 

Eev. J. S. Smart Eomeo... 1874 

Elected hy the Michigan Conference. 

William AUman, Esq Sturgis 1876^ 

Hon. Hampton Eich Ionia _ 1876 

Eev. Wm. H. Brockway _ Albion 1875 

Orlando C. Gale, Esq Albion 1875 

Hon. Chas. B. Brown Kalamazoo 1874 

Eev. M. A. Daugherty Albion 1874. 

President, Geo. B. Jocelyn, ex officio. 

OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION. 

Jas. W. Sheldon, President. 

David Preston, First Vice President. 

0. C. Gale, Second Vice President. 

Geo. B. Jocelyn, Secretary. 

M. A. Daugherty, Treasurer and Agent. 

Executive Committee. — Jas. W. Sheldon, David Preston, 0. C. Gale, M. A-, 
Daugherty, Geo. B. Jocelyn. 

Endowment Fund Committee. — E. J. Connable, Jackson, 1880 ; E. G. Mer- 
rick, Esq., Detroit, 1877; Hon. John Owen, Detroit, 1874. 

Albion Provisional Board of Control. — Eev. A. M. Fitch, Chairman ; James 
W. Sheldon, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer; Martin Haven, Esq., Eev. Wm. H* 
Brockway, Martin B. Wood, Esq., Jacob Anderson, Esq., Orlando C. Gale, Esq*. 

BOARD OF VISITORS AND EXAMINERS. 

Appointed by the Detroit Conference. — Eev. A. Edwards, D. D., Chicago, HI. ; 
Eev. Thomas Stalker, Detroit ; Eev. D. C. Jacokes, D. D., Hudson ; Eev. W. X. 
Ninde, D. D., Detroit; Hon. John Moore, Saginaw City; Hon. G. W. Fish, 
Port Huron ; J. W. Kermott, M. D., Detroit; Charles Bind, M. D., Adrian; 
W. W. Whedon, Esq., Ann Arbor. 

Appointed hy the Michigan Conference. — Eev. T. F. Hildreth, A. M., Ionia; 
Eev. James Hamilton, Allegan ; Eev. W. W. Baldwin, Hillsdale ; Eev. Geo. L. 
Cole, A. B., Charlevoix; J. M. Davis, Esq., Kalamazoo; H. E. Gardner, Esq., 
Jonesville. 

FACULTY. 

Eev. Geo. B. Jocelyn, D. D., President, and Professor of Moral and Intellect- 
ual Philosophy. 
Eev. W. H. Perrine, D. D., Professor of History, Belles-Lettres and Art. 
Eev. J. H. Hopkins, A. M., Professor of Latin Language and Literature. 
M. W. Darling, A. M., Professor of Greek Language and Literature. 
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J, H. Fassetfc, A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 
Wm. M. Osband, A. M., Professor of Natural Science. 
Mrs. Lucy A. Osband, A. M., Preceptress, and Professor of Modern Lan- 
, guages. 

Miss Belle Hadger, Instructor in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Jno. H. Fassett, Secretary of Faculty. 
Jas. H. Hopkins, Statical Secretary. 
M. W. Darling, Librarian, 

CALENDAR FOR 'T4. 

1874. June 21st, Sunday. Commencement Love Feast, at 9 A. M. 
" " ** Baccalaureate Sermon at 10:30 A. m. 

*< " " Annual Lecture, at 3 p, m. 

" " '• Annual Address before tlie Miss. Society, at 8 p. m. 

'^ 22d, Monday. Exaniinations continue. 

" " " Annual Lecture before the Lit Societies, at 8 p. M. 

'^ 23d, Tuesday, Examinations continue. 
« " " Meeting of Finance Committee, 10 A. M. 

•* " ** Business Meeting of the Alumni, 10 a. m. 

** " " Annual Meeting of the Boai-d of Trustees at 3 p. m. 

" " " Literary Exercises and Reunion of the Alumni, 

at 8 p. M. 
^ 2ith, Wedn'y. Commencement Day. 

Kespectfully, 

GEO. B. JOCELYN, 
President of Albion College. 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Daniel B. Briggs, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Deab Sir, — The value of the real eetate held by the Council of Hope 
College is about 815,000. Another corporate body, viz.: the General Synod of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, holds the deeds to the premises 
occupied by the buildings in accordance with an act of the Legislaturie of the 
State of Michigan. 

The amount of cash endowment held by the Council is $24,000, and in notes 
$18,000. In addition the aforesaid Synod holds about $23,000. 

The yearly income from credit interest, fees, and donations, is about $9,300 ; 
an amount less than the annual expenditures^ occasioning a debt of about 
$13,000. 

The number of instructors is ten ; and these are aided in the lower depart- 
ments by some of the students of the higher. 

There are four organized departments of instruction, viz.: Theological, 
academic or collegiate, preparatory, and primary, comprising in all, a course of 
seventeen years. 

The number of graduates is limited, for out of the large number entering the 
respective departments, comparatively few persevere to the end. 

As the Primary Department, in which the school had its foundation, has 
been resumed only during the last year, it does not appear in the statement of 
Alumni. The whole number of graduates dating from the several organiza- 
tions of the departments is as follows: 

Preparatory (beginning in 1863) 80 

Academic (beginning in 1866) 42 

Theological (beginning in 1869) 20 

Previous to 1863 the school, under the name of the Holland Academy, had 
existed in a formative state for about twelve years. Among its Alumni during 
such stage, there are twenty-seven ministers of the Gospel, six teachers, and 
two physicians, — these having finished their scholastic course at other Insti- 
tutions. 

In 1863, the first Board of Superintendents was appointed by the General 
Synod, which Board was incorporated in 1866 as tfie Council of Hope College. , 
Its President is Rev. Albertus C. Van Roalte, D. D., founder of the Holland 
Colony. 

The whole number of students is now one hundred and thirty-eight. In 
June, 1873, there were five graduates from the Preparatory Department, six 
from the Academic, and four from the Theological. 
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I 

The number of volumes in the library is about 1,200, and the apparatus like- 
wise is exceedingly limited, for the institutioa has been mainly classical, ia 
preparation for the sacred ministry. 

From the accompanying pages the course of instruction will appear, except 
in the Primary Department. 

THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT — COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Junior Year, — The Greek and Hebrew Languages; Biblical Archaeology;. 
Exegesis of the Original Scriptures ; Ancient Sacred History and Chronology ; 
Sacred Ehetoric; Pastoral Theology, so far as relates to the call to the min- 
istry. 

Middle Year. — Didactic Theology; Ecclesiastical History; Biblical Criti- 
cism; Chaldee and Syriac Languages; Exegesis of the Scriptures, continued ; 
Sacred Ehetoric, continued. 

Senior Year. — Didactic Theology, continued; Polemic Theology; Ecclesi- 
astical History, continued; Church Government; Pastoral Theology; Exe- 
gesis of the Scriptures, continued; Theses; Sacred Rhetoric, continued. 

ACADEMIC (or COLLEGIATE) DEPARTMENT COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Freshman Year. — First Term. — Mathematics — Algebra (Davies) ; Latin — 
Cicero de Amicitia, Arnold's Latin Prose Composition; Greek — Xenophon's 
Memorabilia, Arnold's Greek Prose Composition ; Ehetoric — Original Essays, 
Delivery of selected pieces, Vocal Exercises in the Gymnasium ; Hygieue — 
Combe on Health and Mental Education ; Modern Languages — Dutch. 

Second Term. — Mathematics — Plane Geometry; Latin — Livy, Prose Com- 
position, continued; Greek — Homer's Iliad, Prose Composition, continued, 
Ancient Geography ; Ehetoric — as before ; History — Ancient History; Modern 
Languages — Dutch. 

Third Term.— Mathematics — Solid Geometry; Latin — Livy, continued. 
Prose Composition, concluded; Greek — Homei^'s Qdyssey, Prose Composition, 
continued. Ancient Geography, continued; Ehetoric — as before; History — 
Ancient History, continued ; Modern Languages — Dutch. 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 

Sophomore Year. — ^First Term. — Mathematics — Solid Geometry ; Latin — The 
Odes of Horace ; Greek — Thucydides, Prose Composition, continued; Ehetoric — 
Trench on the Study of Words, Delivery of Selected Speeches, Vocal Exer- 
cises ; History — Schieflfelin's Foundations of History ; Sacred Literature — Har- 
mony of the Gospels; Modern Languages — French and German; Didactics — 
Holbrook's Normal Methods of Teaching. 

Second Term. — Mathematics — Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; Latin — 
Tacitus, Eoman History and Antiquities; Greek — Euripides, Greek Antiqui- 
ties, Prose Composition, continued; Ehetoric — Delivery of Original and 
rSelected Pieces; History — Modern History; Sacred Literature — Harmony of the 
Gospel, continued; Modern Languages — French and German, continued; 
Didactics — N'ormal Methods, continued. 

Third Term. — Mathematics — Surveying; Latin — Terence, Eoman History 
and Antiquities, continued; Greek — Sophocles, Greek Antiquities, concluded. 
Prose Composition; Ehetoric — as before; History — Modern History, con- 
tinued ; Sacred Literature — Harmony of the Gospel, concluded ; Modern 
Languages— French and German, continued; Didactics — Page's Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. 

Junior Year. — First Term, — Mathematics — Conic Sections or Analytia 
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Geometry ; Latin — The Satires of Horace, Eoman Literature ; Greek — ^Escby- 
lus, Greek Literature ; Rhetoric — Blair's Rhetoric, Analyses, Delivery of Origi- 
nal and Selected Pieces ; History — Modern History, concluded; Sacred Liter- 
ature — Historical Introduction to Sacred Scripture; Modern Languages — 
Oerman and French ; Chemistry — Draper's Chemistry ; Intellectual Philosophy 
— XJpham's Mental Philosophy, Hamilton's Metaphysics. 

Second Term. — Greek — Demosthenes on the Crown, Greek Literature ; Rhei- 
oric — Blaii*'s Rhetoric, continued, with exercises as before; Sacred Literature aa 
before ; Modern Languages — German and French, continued ; Chemistry-^ 
Draper's, concluded ; Intellectual Philosophy — TJpham's Mental Philosophy, 
continued; Natural Philosophy — Statics, Dynamics. 

Third Term. — Latin — Juvenal, Roman Literature; Rhetoric — Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Original Orations ; Sacred Literature as before ; Modern Langnaojes 
— German and French, continued ; Intellectual Philosophy — XJpham's Mental 
Philosophy, concluded ; Natural Philosophy — Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, 
Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics ; Natural History — Botany. 

Senior Year. — First Term. — Greek— Plato, Lectures on Greek Philosophy ; 
Rhetoric — Original Essays and Speeches; History — Guizot's History of Civili- 
zation ; Sacred Literature — Evidences of Christianity ; Modern Languages — 
French ; Natural Philosophy — Electricity, Magnetism, Galvanism ; Natural 
History — Geology ; Astronomy — Olmsted's Astronomy ; Moral Philosophy — 
Wayland's Moral Science ; Political Philosophy — Political Economy ; Esthetics 
— Kames' Elements of Criticism. 

Second Term. — Latin— Cicero's Tusculan Disputations ; Greek — Greek Tes- 
tament, Lectures on Greek Philosophy; Rhetoric — as before; Sacred Litera- 
ture — Evidences of Christianity, concluded ; Modern Languages — French, con- 
tinued; Natural History — Geology, concluded; Astronomy — Olmsted's Astro- 
nomy, concluded ; Moral Philosophy — Wayland's, continued; Political Philos- 
ophy — Political Economy, continued; ^Esthetics — Kames' Elements, concluded ; 
Logic — Whately's Logic. 

Third Term. — Rhetoric — Original Essays, Vocal Exercises ; Hygiene — Oral 
Instructions in Sanitary Science ; History — History of Philosophy ; Motal 
Philosophy — Wayland's, concluded; Political Philosophy — Constitution of the 
United States. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT COURSE OF STUDY. 

First Year — D Class. — Bullion's English Grammar, McNally's Geography, 
Davies' New School Arithmetic, Orthography, Andrews and Stoddard's Latin 
Exercises, Latin Reader, Penmanship, Declamation and Composition. 

Second Year — C Class. — English Grammar, Davies' University Arithmetic^ 
Book-keeping, Dictation Exercises, Willard's History of the United States, Latin 
Grammar, Latin Exercises, Caesar, Crosby's Greek Grammar, Greek Reader, 
Penmanship, Dutch, Parker's Exercises in Composition, Declamation. 

Third Year — B Class. — Parsing Pope's Essay on Man, Davies' Elementary 
Algebra, Astronomy and use of Globes, Willard's Universal History, Arnold's 
1st Latin Book, Cicero's Orations against Cataline, Greek Grammar, Harkness' 
1st Greek Book, Greek Reader, Penmanship, Dutch, Exercises in Composition, 
Declamation. 

Fourth Year — A Class. — Parsing Milton's Paradise Lost, Davies' University 
Algebra, Peck's Ganot's Natural Philosophy, Latin Grammar, Arnold's 
Latin Prose Composition, Latin Prosody, Virgil's -ffineid, Greek Grammar, 1st 
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Qreek Book, Xenophon's Anabasis, Parker's Aids in English Oomposition, 
Declamation. 

DISTRIBUTION OP STUDIES. 

The scholastic week is divided as follows: Monday and Wednesday are 
Latin days; Tuesday and Thursday are Greek days ; Friday is Rhetoric day. 

The studies other than Latin, Greek, and Bhetoric are distributed between the 
Latin and Greek days, so that too many may not occur on the same day. The 
Bhetoric day is devoted to various exercises in elocution and composition, to 
orthography and reviews, and to th'' reading of a manuscript magazine, edited 
by the A Class, and named Excels iora. 

PHILIP PHELPS, Jr., President 



KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 



BEPOET OP THE PRESIDENT. 



Ibihe Hon. Daniel B. BriggSy Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

As required by law^ I herewith submit a statement respecting Kalamazoo 
College: 

The value of the real estate owned by the College is estimated at 130,000. 
There is other property occupied by the College, but the title to which is not 
held by the board of trustees, estimated to be worth $70,000. The invested 
funds are $60,000. The yearly income from all sources is about $8,000. The 
number of instructors is ten, of whom two teach only in the preparatory 
department. The number of students in attendance during the year past was 
249, of whom 34 are in the collegre classes, and 215 in the preparatory depart-^ 
ment, — 141 are males and 108 females. 

There was no graduating class at the close of the last collegiate year, and no- 
degrees of any kind were conferred. The library contains about 2,300 volumes. 
The philosophical and chemical apparatus cost $600. 

There are three courses of instruction, each of which extends through four 
years. The first, the classical course, includes the Latin and Greek languages, 
and all the studies ordinarily pursued in the best colleges. The second, desig-^ 
nated as the Latin and Scientific course, includes every study in the classical 
course, except Greek. In this course, Greek may be substituted for Latin.. 
The third, the Scientific course, omits both Latin and Greek. There is also- 
opportunity, in the first and second courses, to omit Mathematics after the first 
term of the Sophomore year. 

The following schedule includes all the studies of the three courses, and 
designates the course or courses to which each belongs: 

Those belonging to the classical course are marked (a); those belonging to> 
the Latin and {Scientific course (b) ; those belonging to the Scientific course (c). 

FRESHMAN* YEAR. 

Frst Term, — Greek — Homer^s Iliad, (Boise's Edition), Prose composition, a;- 
Latin — Cicero de Senectnte, Arnold's Prose Composition, a, b; Mathematics — 
Olue/s Geometry, Part III, a, b, c; Physical Geography — b,c; English Litera- 
ture — Gilman, c; Rhetoric — Hart, a, b, c. 

Second Term, — Greek — Thucydides, a; Latin — Lincoln's Livy, a, b; Mathe- 
matics — Geometry Finished, and Olney's Algebra, Part III, a, b, c; Constitu- 
tion of the United States — Townsend, b, c; American Literature — Rojse c; 
Rh«toric — Hart, a, b, c. 

Tkird Term, — Greek — Thucydides, a; Latin — Horace, a, b; Mathematics — 
Algebra Finished, a, b, c; Botany — Wood's Botanist and Florist, b, c; Gea-^ 
eral Literature — Botta, c; Rhetoric — Hart, a, b, c. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

First Term. — Greek — Demosthenes' Philippics, a ; Mathematics — Olney's 
Trigonometry, a, 'b, c; Chemistry — Barker, a, b, o; French — Magill's Text 
Books, a, b, c; Ehetoric— a, b, c. 

Second Term, — Latin — Tacitus, a, b; Mathematics — Olney's General Geom- 
etry, a, b, c; Physiology — Loomis, a, b, c; French — a, b, c; Rhetoric — a, b, c, 

Third Tfenw.^Greek — Euripides, a; ^Mathematics — Olney's Calculus, a, b, 
<5; Geology — Dana, a, b, c; French — a, b, c ; Rhetoric — a, b, c. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

First Term. — Latin — Horace, a, b ; Natural Philosophy — Snell's Olmsted, a, 
b, c; Rhetoric — Day, a, b, c; German — Ahn's Grammar and Worman's 
Beader, a, b, c. 

Second Term. — Greek — Sophocles, a ; Natural Philosophy — a, b, c ; Modern 
History — Lord, a, b, c ; German— a, b, c. 

Third Term — Latiu. — Juvenal, a, b; Natural Philosophy — a, b, c; Modern 
History — Lord, a, b, c ; German — a, b, c. 

SENIOR YEAR. 

First Term. — Greek — ^schylus, a ; Astronomy — Loomis, a, b, c ; Moral 
"Philosophy — Wayland, a, b, c ; Logic — Atwater, a, b, c. 

Second Term. — Latin — Quiutilian, a, b; Intellectual Philosophy — Porter, 
«y b, c ; Natural Theology — Ohadbourne, a, b, c ; Political Economy — Perry, 
«, b, c. 

Third Term. — Greek — Plato, a; Intellectual Philosophy — Porter, a, b, c; 
Evidences of Christianity — Hopkins, a, b, c; ^Esthetics — Bascom, a, b, c. 

During the Freshman Year there is a weekly exercise in Rhetoric, and each' 
•student declaims once in two weeks. 

During the Sophomore Year the weekly exercise in Rhetoric and the decla- 
mations are continued, and each student presents an essay once in two weeks. 

During the Junior and Senior Years the essays are continued, and each 
student delivers two original speeches each term. 

In the Preparatory Department, there are three courses, as in the College, 
^ «.nd designated in the following schedule, in the same way. 

FIRST YEAR. 

First Term. — Latin— Grammer and Lessons (Allen and Greenough) twice a 
•^day, a, b; Arithmetic — Hagar^s Common School, a, b, c; Geography — McNal- 
<^ ly% c; English Grammer — Harvey, c; History of the United States, a, b, c ; 
Beading and Spelling, a, b, c. 

Second Term. — ^Latin — Grammer and Lessons twice a day, a, b; Arithmetic, 
« «, b, c ; Geography, c; English Grammer, c ; History of the United States, a, 
b, c ; Reading and Spelling, a, b, c. 

Third Term. — Latin — Caesar, twice a day, a, b; Arithmetic — Robinson's 
Arithmetical Examples, a, b, e; Geography, c ; English Grammer, c ; History 
^f the United States, a, b, c; Reading and Spelling, a, b, c. 

SECOND YEAR. 

First' Term. — Greek — Hadley's Grammer and Boise's Lessons, a ; Latin — 
Caesar, a, b; Arithmetic — Robinson's Examples, a, b, c ; Natural Pnilosophy — 
Peck's Ganqt, b, c; English Analysis — Cruikghank, c; Elocution, a, b, c. 

Second Term. — Greek — Grammer and Lessons, a ; Latin — Cicero's Orations, 

* Stadentfl in tho Classical Ck>ar8eB may snbstitiite Botanj for Caleolas. 
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a, b ; Book-Keeping — Bryant & Stratton, a, b, c; Natural Philosophy — Peck's 
Ganot, b, c ; English Analysis, c ; Elocution, a, b, c. 

Third Term. — Greek — Grammar and Lessons, a; Latin — Cicero's Orations, a, 
b ; Oluey's Algebra, a, b, c ; Ancient History — Anderson's Manual, b, c; Eng- 
lish Analysis, c ; Elocution, a, b, c. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First Term, — Greek — Xenophon and Prose Composition, a ; Latin — Virgil 
and Prose Composition, a, b; Algebra — Olney's, a, b, c; Modern History — 
Anderson's Manual, b, c; English Grammer — Fowler, c. 

Second Term, — Greek — ^Xenophon and Prose Composition, a; Latin — Virgil 
and Prose Composition, a, b ; Geometry — Olney, a, b, c ; Modern History — 
Anderson, b, c; English Grammer — Fowler, c. 

Third Term. — Greek — Xenophon and Prose Composition, a ; Latin — Virgil 
and Prose Composition, a, b ; Geometry — Olney, a, b, c ; Natural History — 
Hooker, b, c ; English Grammer — ^Fowler, c. 

REGULAR EXPENSES. 

Tuition in any Department, 16 00 per term ; Incidentals, including use of 
Library, 12 50 per term; room rent, $4 00 to $5 00 per term. 

A Matriculation Fee oi five dollars is to be paid on first entering the Col- 
lege classes. This fee goes to the Library Fund. ^ 

EXTRA EXPENSES. 

Drawing (penciling), $5 00 per term ; crayon drawing, $6 00 per term ; 
painting and water colors, $8 00 per term ; painting in oil colors, 112 00 per 
term ; music on piano, per term of ten weeks, including use of Piano two 
hours a day, $18 00. 

KENDALL BROOKS, President. 
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OLIVET COLLEGE. 



EEPOBT OP THE PRESIDENT. 



Eon, D, B. Briggs^ Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — In presenting thefollowing report of Olivet College for 1873, it is pleas- 
ant to record that the year has been one of very gratifying success. While the 
instractors have labored together with harmony and enthusiasm, studiousness 
and good order have characterized the students. It is pleasiug to note that 
among the jfouth gathered here there has occurred no case of disobedience 
requiring severe discipline. Though the aggregate number in attendance has 
been about the same as the previous year, the number of those pursuing 
advanced courses of study has been greater than ever before. A class of twelve 
gentlemen graduated at the last commenodment, of whom eight had pursued 
the classical, and four the scientific course. The present Senior Class numbers 
thirteen. The following is the summary of students in actual attendance the 
year 1872-3. 

COLLEGE. 

Classical Course ^ 30 

Scientific Course 38 

Ladies' Course 48 

Ladies' Elective Studies 9 

PREPARATORY. 

Normal Course 34 

Olassical Course 51 

English Course 49 

Ladies' Preparatory Course 65 

Whole number of Gentlemen 179 

Whole number of Ladies 148 

Total 327 

Deduct for those reckoned twice 34 
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Some changes have occurred in the Faculty. One year ago, Eev. A. P. 
Kemp, LL. D., who, for over two years, had filled the chair of Mental Philos- 
ophy, and given instruction in Natural Science, induced by the offer of 
larger salary, accepted a call to Knox College, Ills. The Department of Nat- 
ural Science is at present under the charge of Mr. Edward O. Love, A. B., an 
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alumnus of Hamilton College, and an experienced teacher. The Preparatory 
Department, which has for some years been without a Principal, is now under 
the charge of Mr. Wm. A. Houo;hton, A. B., a recent graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, and a scholar of superior attainments. Mr. J. T. Scoville, A, M., M. D., a 
graduate from the Academical and Medical Departments of Michigan Univer- 
Bity, was employed a part of the year to give instruction in Chemistry. Les- 
sons in Painting and Drawing are now given to students by Mrs.H. B. North- 
rop, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Prof. Daniels, who has been absent for six 
months for travel and study in Europe, has returned to his duties in the Col- 
lege. The following is a list of the members of the Faculty : 

John H. Hewitt, A. M., Acting President, and Sutan Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature. 

Drury Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

Eev. Oramel Hosford, A. M., Professor of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, 
and Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 
and Instructor in German. 

Alexander B. Brown, A. M., Professor of Music. 

CharlesP. Chase, A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

Edward G. Love, A. B., Instructor in Natural Science. 

William A. Houghton, A. B., Principal of Preparatory Department, and 
Instructor in Latin and Greek. 

Miss Henrietta P. Dennis, Principal of the Ladies' Department, and Instructor 
in French. 

Miss Annie M. Benedict, Instructor in Mathematics. 

Miss Fannie Aiken, Instructor in English Branches. 

Miiss LilHe L. Hosford, Assistant in Mathematics. 

Miss Lizzie E. Battle, Assistant on the Piano. 

Charles 0. Brown, Instructor in Penmanship and Book-keeping. 

Clarence A. Beckwith, Assistant in Greek. 

A few changes have also occurred in the board of trustees. Eevs. Wm. 
Hogarth, D. D., of Detroit, and J. W. Hough, of Jackson, who have been mem- 
bers of the corporation for several years, having removed from the State, their 
places were filled by the election of Revs. George D. Baker and Zachary Eddy, 
D. D., of Detroit. Hon. Willard Davis of Vermontville, who was one of the 
earliest friends of the College, and for a time its secretary and treasurer, and 
who for many years past has been an esteemed member of the board of trust, 
has been recently removed by death. His successor is not yet appointed. The 
following are the names and residences ot the present members of the board: 

Rev. Wolcott B. Williams, Charlotte; Rev. Zachary Eddy, D. D., Detroit; 
Rev. W. D. Love, D. D., East Saginaw; David M. Richardson, Esq., Detroit; 
Eev. James S. Hoyt, Port Huron ; Rev. Calvin Clark, Marshall ; Newell Avery, 
Esq., Detroit; Hon. Daniel B. Greene, Ypsilanti; Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, 
Detroit ; Hon. William A. Howard, Grand Rapids ; Hon. Oramel Hosford, 
Olivet; Samuel F. Drury, Esq., Olivet; Rev. James L, Patton, Greenville; Rev. 
Philo R. Hurd, D. D., Eaton Rapids; Rev. J. Morgan Smith, Grand Rapids; 
Hon. Alanson Sheley, Detroit; Homer 0. Hitchcock, M. D., Kalamazoo; Fitz 
L. Reed, Esq., Olivet; Philo Parsons, Esq., Detroit; Hon. Albertus L. Green, 
Olivet; John H. Hewitt, Olivet; Franklin Moore, Esq., Detroit; Rev. Geo. D. 
Baker, Detroit. 

.Executive Committee. — J. H. Hewitt, Chairman, S. F. Drury, 0. Hosford, 
A. L. Green, P. Parsons, F. L. Reed. 
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Charles P. Chase, A. M., Librarian ; Geo, W. Keyes, A. M., Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

In accordance with the aim of the Faculty gradually to raise the standard 
of scholarship, and to recognize the increasing importance of certain branches 
of study, some of the courses of stady have been remodeled and the requirements 
for admission increased. The Department of Music has also been more thor- 
oughly organized, and hereafter the study of music may be substituted for 
certain branches in the Ladies' Course. The special instruction in the Normal 
Department the past year has been more extended and systematic than 
previously, several members of the Faculty giving lectures in various branches 
to those designing to teach. 

The resources of the Institution remain about the same as reported last 
year. The accompanying statement, by the committee on finance, gives the 
present financial condition of the College. It may be added, however, that 
the effort to raise 1100,000, — the greater part of which is to be a permanen t 
endowment fund, — has met with gratifying success. The pledges condition- 
lilly made towards this sum now amount to $75,000, and it is confidently 
expected the whole amount will be secured by the next commencement. Thus 
established upon a permanent footing, and self-sustaining basis, the College, 
— with the continued spiritual gifts of God, — will enter upon a new career of 
usefulness. 

In behalf of the Board of Trustees. JOHN H. HEWITT, 

Acting President. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



The following is a concise statement of the assets, liabilities and annual 

income of Olivet College, together with its present annual expenditures: 

Real estate and buildings $83/200 00 

Library* cabinet andinstruments 9,000 00 

Invested endowment ^. 68,550 00 

A. L. Green's pledge for Olivet toward present indebtedness 10,000 00 

$170,750 00 
Outstanding debt, not provided for - 28,000 00 

$14 2,750 00 
EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR 1872-78. 

Salaries of six professors $8,169 89 

Salaries of three lady teachers 1,650 00 

Salary of one gentleman assistant teacher 900 00 

Salary of Treasurer 641 19 

Salaries of bell ringer and janitor 891 80 

Present annual interest expense 2,163 88 

Advertising, insurance, wood, lights, etc 1,474 66 

Total annual expenditures $15,296 42 

Income from invested endowment $6,059 17 

Income from tuition 1,874 65 

Income from new endowment, if the same is raised to $60,000 00 6,000 00 $13,933 82 

Deficiency in annual income $t,362 60 
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Subscriptions to new endowment on condition that $51,000 00 more is 

raised inside of one year from last commencement, and that the outstanding 

indebtedness is liquidated: 

Hon. Philo Parsons, of Detroit $30,000 00 

Hon. Wm. A. Howard, of Grand Rapids , 6,000 00 

Newell Avery, Esq., of Detroit 5,000 00 

D. M. Richardson, " 5,000 00 

Franklin Moore, ** 2,000 00 

Hon. Alanson Sheley, ** : 1,000 00 

$38,000 00 
Thus it will be seen that by raising thirteen thousand ($13,000.00) dollars 
oh the new endowment, and twenty-eight thousand ($28,000.00) dollars to 
liquidate all outstanding indebtedness, Olivet College will be self-sustaining on 
its present basis, with a small surplus. Twenty-one hundred and sixty-eight 
($2,168.88) dollars now charged in the annual expense account for interest 
will cease on the payment of the outstanding debt. 

It will be seen by the foregoing statement that to establish on a permanent 
footing and self-sustaining basis one of the most valuable and indispensable 
institutions of the State, requires only forty-one thousand ($41,000.00) dollars. 
Will the friends of Christian culture and learning come forward and do thus 
much to complete this great work which shall bless the present and future 
generations ? 

Rev. J. S. HOYT, 
Rev.A. T. PIERSON, 
D. M. RICHARDSON. 

Committee on Finance. 



REPORT OF VISITORS. 



To Hon, Daniel B. Briggs^ Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — The undersigned members of the Board of Visitors appointed to visit 
Olivet College during the year ending June 19th, respectfully report: 

That we visited said institution at its late Anniversary, and met with a cor- 
dial reception from its officers. 

We found the College delightfully situated in a pleasant and healthy village, 
which, in its quietness and seclusion, affords exemption from many of the 
temptations which beset other institutions of learning. We were struck with 
the impartiality and thoroughness with which the various examinations were 
conducted by the professors and teachers. The literary exercises of commence- 
ment week were exceedingly interesting, and the specimens of composition and 
elocution which were presented us would have done credit to any similar insti- 
tution in the land. Music, both instrumental and vocal, receives its full share 
of attention, and the pupils in the public exercises gave evidence of having 
received most excellent instruction in this branch of education. With all that 
is done by the instructors to promote excellent scholarship in their pupils, the 
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moral and religious culture of the students is made one of the prominent ends 
of the institution. 

Whatever may be said as to the advantages Or disadvantages of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes elsewhere, so far as Olivet is concerned it must be pronounced, 
after a thorough trial, a decided success. 

We were gratified to learn that the financial prospects of the College were 
brighter than ever before. Measures are already on foot for largely increasing 
the endowment, and providing such advantages as shall render Olivet equal in 
all respects to our more favored institutions of learning. 

J. PIERSON. 
GEO. M. LANE. 



GERMAN. AMERICAN SEMINARY. 



REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL. 



Hon, Daniel B. Briggs^ Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — The German-American Seminary of Detroit is situated on Lafayette 
street, between Rivard ^nd Russell, and the estimated value of the real estate 
and other property owned by the corporation may figure as follows : 

Lot and buildings - $21,000 00 

One thousand seven hundred acres of land 4,000 00 

Capital lent on mortgage 9,500 00 

Desks and other school furniture 12,000 00 

Chemical and physiological apparatus numbering 110 

pieces .-.. 600 00 

Two pianos 750 00 

Kindergarten material 120 00 

Apparatus of the gymnasium 120 00 

Teachers' library, 186 vols 400 00 

Children's library, 355 vols 300 00 

Haps, oflfice furniture, etc 230 00 

4,520 00 



$39,020 00 



The yearly income, which covers about the regular expenses, amounts to 
about $8,000, namely: $7,200 fees for tuition, and $800 interest from the 
invested capital, and fees of the members. 

The society supporting the school is called '* The German-American Sem- 
inary Society," and is represented at present by the following Board of Trustees : 
Dr. John Flintermann, William Doeltz, Theodore Ronnefeld, Julius Stoll,Fred. 
Fnlda, Jos. Kurtz, and Ernest Sanger. 

The Course of Instruction, beginning with. Froebelds Kindergarteriy and pur- 
sued in eight classes or grades, each of them representing a school year, 
embraces all the primary and higher branches, — English, German and French 
languages. Writing, Singing, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geography, History, Geom- 
etry, and the Natural Sciences, — extending as far as the ordinary limits of the 
public high school. The Gymnastic exercises for the promotion of the phys- 
ical powers of the students are practiced an hour each day by the members of 
the five higher classes, — boys and girls alternating. 

The Institution is tolerably well supplied with apparatus for physical and 
intellectual development, with maps, pianos, librarieSy etc. 
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Under the charge of professional teachers, the majority of them bom and 
bred in Germany, the pupils have every facility for obtaining a thorough knowl- 
edge of all that is necessary for civil life, or for further studies in higher col- 
lcgei|and universities. 

The books we use are : Webb's Word Method, Union Eeader, I — ^V, Ean- 
dall's Reading and Elocution, Fasquelle's French Course, Lossing's U. S. History, 
Guyot's Geographies, Thomson's Arithmetic, Eeffelt's Arithmetic, I and II, 
KlauwelFs Schulbuch, I and II, Petermann's Lesebuch, I, Paldamus Lese- 
bucher, I — VI, Gundlach Liederbuch, Lange's Geschichte, I and III, Panitz 
Deutsche Grammar, I — V, Stahl's Versions, I and 11. 

The roll of teachers nbw in the employ of the board shows the following 
names: Ed. Feldner, Director; August Nichaus, Ad. Heinrich, Sarah A. 
Granville, J. Illian, K. Plugge, Eoene Holbrook, Heinrich Koehler, Nellie 
Hahn and John Natus. 

The number of pupils at present is as follows: 

Kindergarten 30 4 Class 45 

8 Class 39 3 *' 41 

7 « 34 2 " 20 

6 " 40 1 '' 11 

5 « 80 

Total 290 

The average attendance for last year, 280. 

The number of graduates at the close of the last Academic year was 12 ; in 
1870 (the first year of full grades), the number was 8 ; in 1871, 20 ; and in 
1872, 17. 

Tuition in Kindergarten per annum 116 00 

" " Claj3s8and7 " " 24 00 

The beginning of the school year, — divided into four terms of eleven weeks 
each, — has been changed from the 1st of May to the 1st of September, it being 
found advisable that it should correspond with the ordinary American school 
year. 

EDWAED FELDNEE, Principal 
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REPORT OP PRINCIPAL. 



Officers, — Rev. Wm. Hogarth, President; Hon. H. G. Wells, Clerk ; Jonathan 
Parsons, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee. — Hon. F. W. Cnrtenius, Chairman; W. A. Tomlinson, 
Clerk; Hon. H. G. Wells, L. H. Trask, Henry Gilbert. 

Teachers. — Miss Jeannette Fisher, Principal; *Miss A. Amelia Smead, 
Associate Principal; *Miss Arastina D. Webster, Miss Martha A. Anderson, 
Miss Mary E. Cram, Miss Alice E. Campbell, Miss Edla M. Geer, Miss L. 
Lncile Bradford, Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Miss M. B. Brad- 
ford, Assistant Teacher of Instrumental Music, Mrs. Anna Williams, Matron. 

Value of real estate : $65,000 00 

Yearly income 10,000 00 

Board and tuition per annum - 165 00 

No. of Instructors 7 

Students, Senior Class 4 

*^ Third Junior Class 12 

" Second " " 10 

" First *' " 20 

" graduates 1873 6 

Whole number graduates 38 

No. Volumes in Library 500 

Library well selected; contains valuable historical works. Museum consist- 
ing of a valuable collection of entomological specimens, another of shells, and 
a considerable collection of mineralogical and geological specimens. 

HISTORY. 

The " Michigan Female Seminary," located at Kalamazoo, Mich., was organ- 
ized by the adoption of its *' Articles of Association," constituting it a corpora- 
tion, on the 15th day of December, A. D. 1856. The powers of the association 
were vested in twenty-one trustees. An executive committee of five act for the 
board in the interim between its meetings, with powers to carry out the 
instructions and resolutions of the Board. 

The board of trustees have power to fill vacancies in their own body, subject 
to the ratification of the Synod of Michigan. To guard against any strictly 
sectarian influence in the management and teachings of the Seminary, its 
charter provides that "religiously considered, the board of trustees shall secure 
■ ■- ■ ' ■ ■ I. , , , I ■■■ ■ ■ III. I 

• Part of Uie year. 

87 
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the iDculcation of a pure Christianity, without any reference whatever to any 
particular church, form, or practice." 

During the year 1863, the exterior walls of the centre part of the Seminary 
were erected and enclosed, hut the huilding remained unfinished until the fall 
of 1866. It was then finished and furnished, and now has accommodations for 
seventy-five pupils, and the proper number of teachers. 

As expressed in the charter, the intent was ** to establish, endow and control a 
seminary of learning, for the education of young ladies in the higher branches of 
a thorough education, having reference to the entire person, physically, intellect- 
ually, morally, and religiously considered, and to be essentially modeled after the 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary in Massachusetts, founded by Mary Lyon, and the Wes- 
tern Female Seminary, set Oxford." 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

The regular time for admission is at the commencement of the fall term. 

No pupil will be received who is not at least fifteen years of age, and 
thoroughly acquainted with English Grammar, Modern Geography, Mental 
Arithmetic, and Written Arithmetic as far as Percentage. 

Candidates who can sustain a satisfactory examination in the foregoing 
studies, will be received for the whole year, or for what remains of it, at the 
date of entrance, and for no shorter period. 

The first three weeks will be considered probationary, and any who are 
found particularly deficient in the preparatory studies, or in maturity of 
character, will not remain longer to their own disadvantage, and to the injury 
of others. 

At the expiration of the year it will be decided whether the best interests of 
the pupil, and of the institution, will be promoted by a longer continuance. 

Candidates for an advanced standing will receive a thorough examination iu 
those studies of the course with which they suppose themselves familiar, or will 
take a review, — the length of the daily lessons being regulated by the accuracy 
and promptness of the recitations. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The whole course of study occupies four years, but many of good mental 
discipline, who heive finished arithmetic and grammar, and are not deficient in 
orthography or penmanship, will complete it in three. Those attending tol 
music will need such additional time as that branch requires. 

The studies of the course will be taken in their order^ and pupils advanced 
from class to class according to their progress, and not according to the time 
spent in the Seminary. 

FAMILY ARRANGEMENTS AND DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

The teachers and pupils board in the institution. The work of the family 
is performed by the young ladies, under the superintendence of the teachers. 
One hour each day is thus occupied. 

The Seminary does not employ the time or strength which would be neces- 
sary to teach all the diflferent kinds of household work. Home is the appro- 
priate place for the daughter to receive instruction on this subject. 

This feature of the system is thought to be valuable and important, con- 
firming and strengthening the good habits which the mother has formed, 
promoting a home feeling, giving healthful exercise, and teaching the dignity 
of labor. 
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PUNCTUALITY, STUDY HOUBS, AND BECRBATION. 

Punctuality throughout the year is the standard presented to every pupil on 
entering the Seminary. Without a high standard of punctuality, it is impos- 
sible to maintain a high standard for study and correct scholarship. The loss 
of a single lesson, or the study hours of an evening, may be felt for many weeks. 
One imperfect lesson often discourages a pupil and produces a succession of 
similar lessons. One absence prepares the way for another, and a deficiency in 
promptness in one scholar will have its influence on others. It is very impor- 
tant that the regular study hours should be uninterrupted. Calls and visits 
made by young ladies are confined to recreation hours and to the regular recre- 
ation day. Their friends are requested, as far as practicable, to make their 
calls during those hours. Wednesday is the regular day of recreation. Friends 
of the institution and strangers from abroad may feel at liberty to call on the 
teachers any day or hour most convenient for them, the Sabbath excepted. 
They will also be cordially welcomed to recitations. 

SABBATH. 

The young ladies do not make or receive calls on the Sabbath, nor are they 
expected to spend a single Sabbath from the Seminary during term time. 

It is the reasonable expectation of the friends of the institution that its influ- 
ence be decidedly religious. The instruction is by no means sectarian, but the 
claims of Christ upon the individual life are recognized and deeply felt In 
using the appropriate means to bring these to bear upon the heart and the life 
of the pupil, the Sabbath is the most important day. Though its privileges 
may be greater in some other places, the excitement of visiting, of meeting 
friends, and of home scenes, will prevent, in a great measure the benefit to be 
derived from the right observance of the day. 

EXPENSES. 

Board and Tuition, exclusive of fuel and lights, will be $160 for the school 
year. Those who have secured privileges by subscription will be charged 
according to the terms of that subscription. The daughters of clergymen who 
desire it, will be received at $100. One-half of these suras to be paid on 
entrance, and one-half at the beginning of the second term. No deduction 
will be made for short absence. If any are absent a part of the year, for any 
cause, the charge will be made for a full term, at the rate of $180 per annum ; 
for a part of a term, at the rate of $200 per annum. Fuel, $10 for each pupil. 

Instructions on the Piano, including the use of the instrument, $15 per term 
of ten weeks. Vocal culture, the same. Pupils who have given attention to 
music can have the use of a piano by paying $3 per term of ten weeks. 

Instruction in Oil Painting, French, and German furnished at cost. 

A charge of seventy-five cents is made for the use of Library Books and 
Periodicals. 

All bills must be paid promptly in advance. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Communications relating to admission to the Seminary should be addressed 
to the Principal, and it is desirable that they be made as soon as possible. 

Applications are sometimes made by those who are not aware of the required 
qualifications for entrance. In reply to such applications, a catalogue will be 
43ent. If the candidate is of the required age, and is thoroughly prepared for 
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examination in the studies specified^ she will please write, stating these facts, a9 
directed in the catalogae. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

The year will be divided into three terms, as follows : 

Pall Term commences September 4, 1873, Thursday ; Winter Vacation com- 
mences December 24, 1873, Wednesday ; Winter Term commences January 6, 
1874, Tuesday; Spring Vacation commences April 1, 1874, Wednesday; Sum- 
mer Term commences April 8, 1S74, Wednesday ; Summer Vacation commences 
July 2, 1874, Thursday. 

JEANETTE FISHER, Principal 



MONROE FEMALE SEMINARY. 



EEPOET OP THE PEINCIPAL. 



OBJECT. 

The object of this Institution is to furnish to young ladies as good adran- 
tages for a thorough and substantial education as are provided for the other sex 
by the colleges of the country. 

It is proposed that whatever is learned shall be well learned; and the pupils 
will be taught to patiently investigate, reason, and determine for themselves. 

To inspire the mind with elevated tastes and sentiments ; to form graceful 
and polite manners; to give physical strength and beauty; to awaken desires 
for knowledge; to teach the possible achievements of the human mind in 
goodness, and in truth, — these are some of the designs of this Institution. 

There are three principal departments, — the Preparatory, Academic, and 
Collegiate. 

The studies of the Academic Department occupy two or three years, and 
those of the Collegiate Department four years. Pupils may take parts of the 
Course at the option of their parents, if unable to pursue the whole. 

The completion of the Collegiate dourse, together with the acquisition of 
one foreign language, or great attainments in Music, Painting, or Drawing, 
entitle the pupil to a Diploma. 

The Bible is in daily use, and is continually presented as the rule of correct 
and upright living. 

An hour each Sabbath is devoted to the study of the Scriptures, in which 
Christ is taught, and practical Christianity, instead of the dogmas of the 
churches. 

Every young lady, whether she has a complete education or not, should be a 
good reader, perfect in spelling, her penmanship rapid, elegant, and legible, 
capable of writing a neat and attractive letter, and correct in the gener^ use 
©f words. 

BUILDINGS AND APPARATUS. 

The Seminary Buildings are large and commodious. To them are attached 
convenient recitation rooms, parlors, music rooms, dining hall, lodging rooms, 
and drawing and painting rooms. 

Every room is lighted with gas. 

Valuable apparatus has been purchased, to illustrate the department of Nat- 
ural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

Blackboards have been profusely distributed. A large carriage and sleigh 
are furnished, in which pupils take daily rides, without charge. 

Pupils may devote themselves to any of the ornamental branches above. 
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Papils from abroad will find ample arrangements for board, and a pleasant 
home in the family of the Principal, where most of the Professors and Teach- 
ers reside. 

A fine Organ with all the modem fixtures of sub-base, is placed in the Study 
Hall, which is used daily at worship, and on which the young ladies can take 
lessons and practice. 

The Institution has thirteen Pianos, and one Grand Piano for practice and 
lessons. Also, one of the best Cabinet Organs, sub-bass, vox Aumana^ Har- 
monic Attachment, and one of Brackett's pedal Pianos for Organ practice. 

GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. 

Pupils from abroad board in the Seminary where they enjoy all the benefits, 
moral and social, as well as intellectual, of the institution, and where there is 
every convenience for promoting their physical comfort, and the best influences 
are exerted on their minds, manners^ and hearts. Thus, with the Principals, 
Professors, and Assistants, they constitute one family, sitting at the same 
tables, enjoying the same pleasures, worshipping around the same altar, 
and conforming their manners and intercourse to the usages of a refined 
family. No rules are enjoined, other than those that are necessary to secure 
system in study and exercise, punctuality in duty and propriety of manners; 
in fine, nothing but what any judicious parent would desire in order to secure 
the highest physical and moral education of a daughter. 

From time to time a printed report of scholarship will be sent home to the 
parents of the pupils, which will embrace not only their standing in scholar- 
ship, but also in morals and deportment. 

In order to secure the highest benefits of the institution, pupils should begin 
early with us, and continue through the entire course without interruption or 
change. 

The teachers of the Seminary belong to the different Protestant churches of 
the city, so that the pupils may attend, with them, any church their parents 
may desire, and are required to do so at least once on the Sabbath. 

The Examining Committee are Eev. W. Aikman, D. D., Eev. Francis M. 
Wood, Eev. Wm. H. Webb, Hon. E. 0. Walker. 

At commencement, beside the reading of original essays by the graduating 
class, an address is delivered before the class by some eminent scholar. 

TERMS AND EXPENSES. 

The year is divided into two terms, — each one of twenty weeks; and each 
term into two quarters of ten weeks each. 

The first term will commence on Thursday, the 12th of September, and will 
continue twenty weeks, including a vacation of one week, from Christmas to 
New Year, when pupils may return home and remain until the 2d of January. 
The second term will begin on the 30th of January, and continues nineteen 
weeks, to the second Thursday of June. 

The expenses of board, fuel, rooms lighted with gas, and tuition in all 
English branches, is $65 per quarter, to be paid in advance while the present 
high prices of living exist, and if not paid before the middle of the quarter, the 
pupil shall not be retained as a scholar. 

The only charges are as follows : 

Music lessons on piano $15 00 

Music lessons on organ - 18 00 

Use of instrument in proportion to time occupied. 
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French, Gennaa, and Drawing, each $6 00 

Oil Painting, from objects and nature ^ 15 00 

Latin and Greek 2 00 

Washing, per dozen... , 50 

The charges for day pupils are as follows : 

Middle and Senior classes $8 00 to $9 00 

Academic department 7 00 

Preparatory department 5 00 

The daughters of clergymen of any demomination will be taken at so low 
rates that it will place the advantages of the institution within the power of 
any minister to give his daughter a complete education. Through the benev- 
olence of some of the trustees, a deduction will be made to the daughters of 
clergymen of $20 per quarter, making it only $160 per year for them, includ- 
ing board, tuition, fuel, lights, and rooms fully furnished, thus making the 
Seminary, to ministers, with all its superior advantages and refining influences, 
cheaper than the ** cheap Female Seminaries" of our country. 

FACULTY. 

Rev. B. J. Boyd, A. M., Mrs. Sarah C. Boyd, Principals. 

Miss Martha H. Sprague, Assistant Principal and Preceptress. 

Mrs. J. C. Clark, Teacher of Composition, Rhetoric, and Literature. 

Miss Kate Pinder, Teacher of French, German, Painting and Drawing. 

Prof. L. F. Brown, Prof. Organ, Singing, Formation of Voice, and Harmony. 

Mrs. M. C. Kipp, Teacher of Piano, Organ, and Guitar. 

Mrs. C. M. Baldwin, Teacher of Vocal Music. 

Miss Kate Bissell, Teacher of Mathematics. 

Miss Emily King, Teacher of Preparatory Department. 

Real estate under the corporation $10,000 

Amount of other funds and property 18,000 

Yeariy income from all sources, &c 8,500 

Number of instructors, 9; number of students, 106; number of graduates 
in 1873, 9; volumes in library, 258; number of graduates since institution 
opened, 148 ; cost of apparatus, $850 ; cost of tuition, separate from board per 
year, $28 00; books used will be found in catalogue; instruction embraces 
higher English, French, German languages, together with Latin, lessons of 
vocal music; lessons on guitar, organ, and piano and harp, &c. 

E. I. BOYD, Principal 



DETROIT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 



RBPOET OP THE PRESIDENT. 



Daniel B. Briggs : 

SiE, — The estimated yalue of the real estate owned by the Industrial School 
Association is twelve thousand dollars ($L2,000). We have no endowment, but 
have saved from our contributions, and Board of Trade entertainments for our 
benefit, $1,500, which we have invested in bonds. Cash on hand, when we pay 
paving of sidewalk on Grand Eiver Avenue, about three hundred dollars, 
($300). We have been organized sixteen years, incorporated four years, and 
these with our running expenses, amounting to about a thousand dollars ($1,000) 
a year, is the amount of money we have been able to save from all sources. 

We have one teacher, and one matron. Thereby the elementary branches of 
education are pursued, would be difficult to classify, as the pupils are transient, 
according as their hunger drives them to the school, where they are always 
furnished with a wholesome and bountiful dinner, or as they are required by 
the necessities of their parents. None stay to graduate, for whenever they are 
old enough to earn a pittance, they go to add their share of labor to match 
factories, cigar manufactories, or kindred occupations. Poverty is the only 
term of tuition to our school, and at present the school averages about fifty. 
Besides the food furnished, they are supplied with clothing, boots, shoes, etc. 

We have no library, except a few Sunday-school books ; no chemical appa- 
ratus, save a cooking-stove, soup-kettle, bread pans, etc., useful in their places, 
but of no considerable expense. You will easily be able to infer all our philo- 
sophical apparatus. 

Hoping we have satisfactorily answered all your interrogations, we are, 

Very respectfully yours, 

CAROLINE CAMPBELL, President. 
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ADRIAN UNION 8CBO0L. 




EEPOETS OF CITY UNION SCHOOLS- 



ADRIAN 



In the summer vacation of 1866, the central school bnilding of Adrian wa» 
destroyed by fire, together with a large and well selected library, and a good 
assortment of philosophical apparatus. Measures were at once taken for the 
erection of a new building which should combine all the modern improvements 
in. school architecture. The new central building was completed in 1869. It 
is of brick, with cut stone trimming, three stories in height. The outside walls 
are 86 by 115 feet. The front entrance is by large double doors opening on a 
bro<»d stairway occupying the centre of the house. On east side of the main 
stairway is a ball opening into the several school rooms. There are two rear 
entrances opening into the halls on either side, and communicating with flights^ 
of rear stairs. The first and second stories contain each seven rooms, each 
capable of seating at single desks fifty pupils. The third story is occupied by 
a large high-school room, reading room, recitation rooms, and library. On the 
second floor, over the niain entrance, is the superintendent's office; and in the- 
basement a lecture room and chemical laboratory. The house is warmed by 
seven wood-burning furnaces. The school rooms are ventilated by means of 
foul-air flues communicating with the air near the floor. The value of the 
building and its furniture is $75,000. 

The public school library now contains nearly 2,000 volumes. The use of* 
the books was at first restricted to the pupils of the high school and of the 
grammer schools and to teachers, but in September last the library was opened 
to the citizens in general, on condition of obtaining a permit from the Board. 

The laboratory is thought to be one of the most complete in any of our 
public schools. It is supplied with all the essentials for illustrating the prin- 
cipals of chemical science. Instruction is now given in qualitative analysis. 

The high school is recognised by the University as a preparatory school, 
and its graduates are admitted to the freshman class without examination. It 
now has 150 students and five instructors. 

The whole public school enrollment for the year 1872-3 was as follows :: 
High School, 129; Grammer Grade, 178; Secondary Grade, 566; Primary 
Grade, 701. Total, 1,574. 

The whole number of teachers, including the Superintendent and teacher of 
vocal music, was 31. 

The following have been the Superintendents of the Public Schools of 
Adrian : Franklin Hubbard, 1855 to 1865 ; W. W. Washburn, 1865 to 1867 ;. 
N. H. Winchell, 1867 to 1869 ; W. H. Pavne, 1869. 

"WM. H. PAYNE, Superintendent 



BATTLE CREEK, 



The Battle Creek central school building was erected in 1870-71. Ground 
was first broken in March, 1870, and the completed building was opened for 
school purposes April 10, 1871. 

It is three stories high, with a basement; is built of brick and cut stone, 
and* is roofed with slate. The whole building, outside of walls, is 90^^ feet by 
119^ feet. Measuring from the water table, it is 53 feet to the top of the wall 
plate, 124 to the top of the cupola, and 133 to the top of vane. 

The building has three entrances; one, the main entrance, in front, and two 
in the rear. On the first floor are seven school -rooms, three in each end of the 
building, and one behind the main entrance and between the two halls run- 
ning to the rear. These rooms are 25 by 35 feet, and altogether seat 400 
primary scholars. 

On the second floor are seven school rooms and the oflBce of the superin- 
tendent. The rooms are of the same size as those below, are appropriated to 
the intermediate and grammar school grades, and will each seat 42 scholars, 
or 294 in all. 

The high school department is upon the third floor. On it are two school- 
rooms seating 142 scholars, three recitation rooms, a music room, a library, 
and a inuseum. The seating of the building at present is, therefore, 846; but 
can easily be increased to over 900. 

In the basement are two dining rooms for the use of those pupils who, living 
at a distance, cannot go to their homes and return between the morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

The building is warmed by steam, and thoroughly ventilated by a seemingly 
perfect arrangement of heated flues, which secure for all school-rooms a 
constant and rapid introduction of pure, and expulsion of impure, air. 

On each floor are ample cloak rooms, in which are hooks for every scholar^ 
numbered to correspond with the seats. 

Water, both for washing and drinking purposes, is furnished in the rear 
halls on each floor. The windows are furnished throughout with inside 
blinds. 

The whole interior wood-work is finished without paint, showing the natural 
color and grain of the wood, which is ash, except the doors and blinds, which 
are pine. 

In a word, the building in its arrangement, its adaptation and furnishing, is 
exceedingly convenient and beautiful. 
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REPOET OF SUPEBINTENDBNT. 






To the Board <rf Education : 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to submit for your information and consid- 
eration the following report of the Public Schools of this city for the year 
1872-3 : 

Population of the city according to the census of 1871 7,000 

Number of children between the ages of five and twenty 1,581 

enrolled in public schools 1,383 

" "" private " 60 

Assessed valuation of the real and personal property of the city. $1,023,853 00 

Total of city taxes for all purposes 51,819 72 

« " " '* •* school purposes 32.854 43 

*' " " " " teachers' salaries 13,000 00 

Value of school property 160,000 00 

Whole number of schools 26 

" " " sittings 1,444 

« " " teachers 29 

Average number belonging for the year 1,006 

" daily attendance 906 

Per cent of attendance on number belonging 90.06 

« " '' « " " enrolled ..— . 65.36 

The per €ent of attendance, it will be noticed, is low. It will not compare 
favorably with that of other schools. If we inquire into the matter we shall 
find that the large absence is due mainly to a few pupils in each school ; and 
we shall further learn that many of the parents of these pupils are in the 
habit of keeping them out for trivial reasons; and that when they return, the 
teachers are expected to receive them without a word of explanation. 

Their reasoning is substantially this : that they pay taxes to support the 
public school ; that the schools are free to all of school age, that they are there- 
fore entitled to send their children ; that they have the right to keep them at 
home when they please ; and that the Board of Education, or their agents the 
teachers, have no business to interfere with this right. 

This is the reasoning too of many persons who send their children to school 
regularly. 

Of course, neither the board nor teachers would seek to hinder any parent 
from exercising, to the full extent of his desire, this so-called right or privilege, 
provided the loss sustained by the absence affected only the absentee. But it 
so happens in the graded school that the absence of a pupil from his class, is a 
loss of instruction and time to every member of the class, and the loss is in 
proportion to the length and frequency of the absences. 

Pupils are taught in classes and teachers have very little time for individual 
instruction outside of classes. During a pupil's absence, instruction has been 
given to his class on subjects connected with their various studies, which need 
to be understood by each pupil before the class, as such, can successfully and 
profitably take up new and more diflBcult subjects. 

When the absent pupil returns he, of course, must have the same instruction 
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before be can go on witb the class. Such pupils very seldom make up lost les- 
sons by extra study, and the only alternative the teacher has is to use the time 
in giving instruction to the delinquent pupil, which she otherwise would use 
in giving instruction to the class. 

In this way the regular pupils suffer the loss of instruction and time in order 
that the irregular pupil may catch up. 

Since the parent who sends his children to school irregularly claims this 
privilege as a right, the question at once arises, whether the parent who sends 
his children to school regularly has not also certain rights. Does the regularity 
with which his children attend school cause him to forfeit his rights ? 

K not, then where is the justice of the claim of one man to send his children 
to school as irregularly as he chooses, when that very act prevents his neigh- 
bor's children from advancing in their studies as rapidly as they otherwise 
would? There is a certain amount of absence that necessarily occurs, and 
while this hinders just as certainly as the unnecessary absence, yet no one is 
disposed to take notice of it. But when the regular pupil is cheated out of the 
instruction and time which are justly his due, by the unnecessary absences of a 
classmate, then there ought to be a disposition to take notice of it 

The truth is, very many people do not understand, or at least do not appre- 
ciate, the fact that the absence of a pupil does really hinder the progress of the 
class to which he belongs. Few people could be so unjust as to claim this as a 
right, if they understood the case; neither would many others, whose children 
are protected by wise legislative and executive authority, visit as they often do, 
their anathemas upon the teacher and upon the board. 

A little study given by the people to this subject, at least as far as to become 
acquainted with the principles on which the graded school is founded, would 
lead every reasonable man not only to cheerfully support the rules of the board, 
in regard to regular attendance, but to stoutly oppose the pernicious doctrine 
that any man has a right to send his children to school as irregularly as he 
pleases. 

THE GRADED SCHOOL. 

The problem is to educate the masses in the most economical manner. 
The instruction given to a single pupil may be given with equal ease to a class 
of twenty. It will therefore cost no more to teach twenty than one. Here 
then is the principle: if all the children can be arranged in classes of about 
twenty each, and a teacher can be obtained to teach two of these classes, it 
will cost no more to teach forty pupils than one. 

On this principle the children of every town and city have been arranged in 
classes according to scholarship, and teachers have been hired to instruct them ; 
and this is the graded school. 

That it is a perfect system of public instruction, or that it exactly meets the 
precise wants of every pupil, no one maintains. And yet it is the result of the 
combined wisdom of the best educators and most earnest philanthropists of the 
age. We may well ask the question, is it possible to form a system so perfect 
that there will be no chance for reasonable criticism ? 

While such a system in the present state of things, is undoubtedly beyond our 
reach, there are yet many important and difficult questions which, we may 
venture to hope, will find a solution. * * * * 

In our own schools, pupils are transferred to higher grades, whenever they 
are prepared to do the work of those grades. Ambitious pupils may push 
through the course, and complete it in considerably less than the allotted 
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time. In actual experience, hardly a pnpil who is regular in attendance, and 
reasonably diligent in study, will fail to complete it in the twelve years. 

If a child, then, enters at the age of five, he may graduate from the high 
school at the age of seventeen, and if he goes to the University he may gradu- 
ate from that institution at the age of twenty-one. 

Certainly no wise parent can desire to have his child complete these courses 
of study at earlier ages. If, however, the child cannot do this work in the 
twelve years, who or what is to blame ? 

As above remarked, if a pnpil was regular in attendance and reasonably dili- 
gent in study, he would complete the course in twelve years. In this, we refer 
to the average pupil, for the course of study is arranged with reference to 
the amount of work that can be done, in a given time, by the pupil of average 
ability; and, plainly, this is the only fair method of arranging a course of 
study. Now, if a pupil lacks in one or all of these three things — average 
ability, regularity of attendance, diligence in study — he will probably fail to- 
complete the course in the allotted time. In this case, where lies the blame ? 
No reasonable person can say that either the system or the teacher is at fault. 
But many of the parents of these children invariably blame one or both. 

If the child lacks average capacity, it is manifest no one is to blame. If 
there is want of regularity or diligence, then the blame is clearly with the 
parent or child. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

Many unfortunate opinions are held upon this subject, and are based upon 
wrong impressions. 

Ptople do not mean to stand in their own light, and weaken the eflSciency of 
the public schools, by their attitude towards them, and yet it is true that they 
are shorn of much of their strength by the want of the right kind of support. 
To many persons are ready to oppose the teacher, in language at least, on the 
slightest pretext This disposition seems in some cases to be inborn and spon- 
taneous; for few of them mean to injure the teacher's reputation, or cripple 
her in her work. 

This feeling is not only well known to the children ; but the spirit of it is 
imbibed by some of them, and they go to school prejudiced against the teacher 
and ready to make her trouble upon every occasion. 

Indeed it is well known among teachers, that most of the trouble in school 
arising from disorderly and disrespectful behavior can be directly traced to- 
parents and others outside of school. 

Of course they do not realize how seriously their thoughtless words affect the 
efficient working of the school, or they would, for the sake of their children, bo 
more guarded in their expressions. 

On account of this state of things, which probably cannot be much improved,, 
and on account of the growing impression on the one hand that no form of 
corporal punishment should ever be used, and on the other that pupils should 
not be suspended, the question of school government is becoming a difficult one 
to answer. That is to say, difficult for teachers to answer, but there are always 
outsiders who know just the precise things to do, but who, unfortunately, have 
never yet been known to let the secret out. 

In the public school all classes and conditions of society are represented. 
Some have been well trained at home, and with them we have no trouble. 
Others have been indifferently trained, and they occasion us more or less anxi-- 
ety. Still others have "come up" without having been subjected to the incon- 
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venience and annoyance of training. The idea of obedience, respect, duty, is 
distasteful to them. Many of them are insolent, defiant, passionate, willful, 
malicious, untruthful, indolent, disrespectful, and disobedient. Even some of 
these cap be managed by the judicious teacher; but others are proof against 
everything, except some form of compulsion. If their parents could and would 
control them, we would strongly favor the idea that they should b'* held account- 
able for their ill conduct. But they are the very ones who are either unable or 
unwilling to render the teacher any assistance. 

There is, therefore, left a choice between two things: corporal punishmeat 
or suspension. 

It need not take long to show that suspension is not a wise measure, unless 
it be the dernier ressort. 

No community has a right to educate criminals. But to turn these unruly 
boys out of school into the street, is a sure way to fit them for the jail and the 
prison. These are the very boys we want to save, and if we can save them by 
60 mild a means as corporal punishment, then that is the more humane course 
to pursue. When corporal punishment is used at all, it should be used for the 
sole purpose of reforming the offender, and protecting the school. 

It need not be resorted to often, and then should be used with good judg- 
ment and great caution. * * * * 

CHANGES IN THE COUKSE OF STUDY. 

The length of the course of study in the intermediate department has been 
shortened one year, so that it now is three years instead of four. 

Textbooks. — Miss Hall's little book entitled "Our World'* has been intro- 
ducedfn place of Guyot's Prinaary Geography; aifd Colton's Common School 
in place of Guyot's Intermediate. Hooker's Child's Book of Nature, parts first 
and second, has taken the place of the National Third Reader. Monroe's Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Readers have taken the place of the National Fourth and Fifth. 
XJ. S. History (Swinton's) has been introduced in the B. grade of the Grammar 
School. 

Oral lessons in Botany, with the study of specimens, has been introduced 
during the spring term, in the Primary, Intermediate and Grammar School 
Grades, the instruction of course being adapted to the ages and capacities of the 
pupils. Copy-books have been introduced in the third year of the Primary 
classes. Spelling books have been discarded, and pupils have been required 
to spell the most difficult words in their text-books, and all common words in 
daily use, and the names of things in and about their homes, of articles in 
stores, shops, on farms, and in all places of business. 

Beginning with the Intermediate department, rules for spelling have been 
learned, at the rate of two each term, until finished. Rules for capital letters 
have been learned in the same way. Abbreviations in common use, marks used 
in writing and printing, and many other subjects, have been taught and illus- 
trated in all possible ways. 

Examinations. — These have been held monthly throughout the year, in all 
departments above the primary, and have been written. Promotions at the 
close of the year were based upon an average of these examinations. The time 
for promotions has been changed from the end of the winter term until the end 
of the spring term. 

S. MONTGOMERY, Superintendent. 

. 39 



COLD WATER. 



OOLDWATER SCHOOL BUILDING. 



This bnrlding is aboat 80 by 85 feet in size^ erected in 1861, at a cost of 
about 135,000. 

The basement contains tbe engine, wood-room, janitor's rooms, and one 
which can be used for a scbool-room. 

The first floor has three large and two smaller school-rooms. There is one 
front entrance, and two rear entrances; the latter to be used generally by the 
>pnpils. 

The second floor is similarly arranged. 

The third floor contains a hall 44 by 83 feet in size* This is used for cbapel 
and high-school room, with two recitation rooms and wardrobes in the rear. 
The school-rooms are of good size, heated by steam ; the style of architecture ii 
in good taste, compact, convenient, and economical. 



BEPORT OF SUPERINTENDEKT. 



To the Direotor of OMwater BcHiooU : 

The amount of money received from foreign pupils falling short of my 
expectation, I deem it well to present a report on this subject, and on school 
work generally. 

I had estimated and confidently hoped for a large increase to our funds from 
this source for the current year. 

I have reported to you, after making allowances, as nearly as I can, for 
deductions, foreign tuition as follows : 

Pall term— 1150 00 

Winter term 70 00 

Springterm, to date , 28 50 

[Some more to be reported.] 

Making an aggregate not far from $250 00 ; not more than half my estimate. 

How much stringency in financial mutters may have had to do in the pro- 
duction of the above result I know not. 

I propose to speak briefly of two or three causes which have been specially 
operative, in my opinion, in lessening the amount received from this source. 
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The first is that of sickness. Prom my book I fiud eight foreign pupils have 
been compelled {bona fide) to quit; their studies from this cause. Some of them 
expected to be in school for two or more terms, who were thus compelled to 
withdraw, and who received back a part of the tuition paid. Two of these, at 
least, would have been present this term, but are both out sick with the 
^^ MumpSj^ a disease quite prevalent throughout the city during the year, and 
particularly so among high-school scholars. 

The second cause is the demand made upon our schools to supply teachers 
for the country districts. 

Mr. Luce (ex-Superintendent of schools, Branch county) informs me that 
the city of Coldwater furnishes one-fourth of the teachers for Branch county. 

Almost daily solicitations are made, at the tim^ of the opening of schools in 
the districts, for our pupils to supply some vacancy. And during the present 
year, not a few of our foreign and resident pupils were induced by the offer of 
what to them was liberal wages, to discontinue their studies and enter upon the 
vocation of teaching. 

I think the demand from this source has been at least twice as great during 
the present year as either of the other years of my incumbency. 

While this may be, and I believe is, creditable to our school, yet it materially 
reduces our numbers, and consequently our resources. 

Another cause is the inefBcient preparation which students from the country 
receive before entering our school. 

The majority of such pupils are men or women grown when they apply for 
admission here. Their attainments in knowledge are often very superficial. 
The superior training which our pupils receive, and the facility with which 
they master what appears to the outside pupil difficult and even abstruse sub- 
jects, renders the contrast so marked between the acquirements of the two, 
that the foreign pupil is sometimes discouraged at the very outset, and as such 
pupils as a general rule are not williug to enter a lower department, we lose 
their attendance. We have lost three from this cause. 

One or two rooms in the lower departments are not doing quite asgoodVork 
as is desirable, owing, in my judgment, to a lack of discipline, and seeming 
incapacity of the teacher to secure attention on the part of the pupils, or to 
carry into effect suggestions offered for the improvement of the room. 

Aside from the above, I must say the results from the new system* adopted 
at the beginning of the school year have been most gratifying. 

The "good'* expected to result from a thorough system of supervision was 
not too highly estimated. 

Examinations have been regularly conducted, and the healthy spirit of 
emulation excited among teachers and pupils of the same and different 
departments. 

Teachers have been more zealous in the preparation of their pupils, more 
thoroughly parental in their system of government, more systematic and exact 
in their methods of instruction, and more economical in the use of time. 

The errors of teachers have been freely pointed out, superior methods of 
imparting knowledge, wherever observed, have been universally distributed. 
In short, the superintendent claims to h^^Q faith fully and laboriously worked 
for the elevation of the character of our schools. 

* The new system referred to was the appointing of a priDcipal for the high «chool and creating the posi- 
tion of saperintendent of schools, the doty of superintendent being to look after the general weutire of ail 
the departments, and not to do much teaching himself. 
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The teachers, as a body, have evinced the same spirit of eager, constant 
effort, and the results fully attest the efficacy of these efforts. 

The change has been a success. The high school is in a very healthy condi- 
tion of efficiency and growth. The grammar schools have never done as good 
work as now, and most all of the lower departments partake clearly of this 
onward spirit of progress. 

Thanking you, as director, and the board in general, for yonr hearty aid 
(without which nothing could have been done) in our efforts to advance the 
educational interests of our city, 

I am yours truly, 

D. BEMISS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Coldwater, May 6th, 1873. 



DETROIT SCHOOLS 



PEESIDENT'S REPORT. 



In compliance with yoar regalations I herewith submit my annual report for 
the calendar year of 1873 : 

The following table presents a summary of the varions school statistics, given 

in more detailed form in the other reports submitted at this meeting : 

Popalation of Detroit (estimated) 100.000 

Assessed valaation of the real and person property of the city in 1873 121.825,865 00 

Cash valuation of the real and personal property of the city in 1874 $78,718,809 00 

Total of city taxes, for all purposes, levied during 1 873 $875,695 75 

Taxes for public school purposes in 1878, included in above $151 ,150 00 

Taxes for building school-houses in 1878, included in above total $10,000 00 

Per cent of the school tax on all the city taxes for 1878 .- 17.2 

Per cent of school tax, including building fund, on all taxes of 1873 18.2 

Cash valuation of all public school property, on January 1, 1874 $576,442 00 

Entire school expenses for the calendar year of 1873 $146,080 40 

School census of 1873, all persons between 5 and 20 years of age 82,409 

•* " »♦ ♦♦ ♦* ♦* 8 ** 14 •* •* 15,073 

Whole number of different names enrolled in school registers during 1878.. 12,185 
Whole number from every 100 of the school census, enrolled in school reg- 
isters durinp: 1878 875 

Average number of weeks each enrolled pupil attended school during 1873 27 

Average number of pupils belonging to the schools for the whole year or 1878 8,285 

Average number in daily attendance for the whole year 7,956 

W hole number of school sittings on December 81 , 1873 9,477 

Whole number of teachers in the employ of the board at the close of the 

year 1878 185 

Average number of teachers for the whole year of 1878 181 

Actual cost of tuition per pupil belonging for the calendar year of 1878 $10 65 

Entire cost of schools for the calendar year of 1878 to each pupil belonging $12 36 

Average annual salary of teachers for the calendar year of 1878 $491 00 

Actual cost of tuition per pupil, based on the entire enrollment $7 80 

Actual cost of all school expenses per pupil, based on the entire enrollment $10 50 

FINANCIAL. 

The fiscal year of the board closes on March 31, 1874, and the Qnancial com- 
mittees submit their regular annual report at that time. I have prepared, how- 
ever, a summarized statement of the receipts and expenditures for the calendar 
of 1873, which is as follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on band January 1,1878 $17,899 88 

Received from the City Treasurer : 

General fund $141,534 93 

Building fund 9,618 16 

151,153 09 

Primary School fund 14,813 70 

Interest on deposits 1,507 13 
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Sale of old buildings $705 00 

Tuition of non-residents 15 00 

Re-deposited balance of unexpended warrant 1 33 

Loan to building fund 1,000 00 

Total $187,154 17 

RXPENDITURES. 

Salaries, teachers $ 88,966 45 

Salaries, superintendent 3,080 00 

Salaries, janitors, etc 9,552 44 

Fuel 10,742 61 

Repairs, changes and improvements 8,766 30 

Real estate and buildings 12,810 29 

Labor and supplies 7,699 00 

Insurance 2,472 59 

Furniture 1,051 65 

Census — - 480 14 

Interest 477 45 

Rent 50 00 

146,080 40 

Balance on hand January 1, 1874., $ 41,073 77 

Of this large balance $40,658 64 stands to the credit of the general fund and 
$415 13 to that of the buildlDg fund, and there is a considerable sum of uncol- 
lected taxes still due, from which it is safe to say that at least $30,000 will be 
realized during the coming year. Several small amounts are also due in pay- 
ment for old buildings sold by the board, and the only outstanding debt ($1,000 
of the $15,000 originally borrowed of A. Ives & Sons for building fund) was 
the result of an unforeseen legal complication arising from the action of the 
board of estimates and not of any actual deficit in revenues. The prosperous 
condition of the finances of our public schools is without precedent in their 
recent history. The money on hand and due from the city is ample to meet 
all current expenses up to the time when the taxes of 1874 will come in, and 
this fact guarantees to our successors a relief from the necessity (which has 
existed for many years) of devising expedients of all kinds for meeting from 
an empty treasury the heavy payments for salaries falling due during the few 
months when the taxation of one year has ceased, and that of the next has not 
commenced to be fruitful. This has been for some time the only obstruction 
left in our financial machinery, and I congratulate you upon its removal. 

The payment of interest on deposits by the treasurer has added over $2,000 
to the varioiw funds of the board during the past year, and this may be 
reckoned as an important item of fixed income in the future. 

The treasurer of the board is entitled to special mention for his services dur- 
ing the past year. At the height of the monetary stringency he promptly met 
all our demands upon him for large sums of currency, and the board thus suf- 
fered no embarrassment whatever from the "panic" and consequent "hard 
times." 

LIBRARY. 

The complete statistics of this popular and useful public institution are given 
in the report of its committee. Its material increase has not been possible dur- 
ing the past year, and will not be until a new building is provided. Its fund, 
however, is over $6,000 larger than it was a year ago, and the committee have 
adhered to the plan of avoiding any more expenditure than was needed to keep 
the institution in proper condition. I most earnestly urge upon our successors 
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the continuation of this policy of husbanding the resources of the library until 
the arrival of the day (which cannot be far distant) when its adequate develop- 
ment in a suitable edifice shall be possible, and I recommend that all surplus 
funds be invested in good securities which will yield a larger rate of interest 
than the 4^ per cent now paid by the treasurer on those deposits which are 
kept with him on call. I also urge an investigation by the next library com- 
mittee into the possibility of enforcing the collection of forfeited bail bonds in 
this county. The law bearing on this matter was materially amended at the 
last session of the Legislature, and there are excellent grounds for the belief 
that large additions can be made to the library fand from this source. 

During the six years of my school-inspectorship I have been intimately con- 
nected, officially, with the management of the library, and have felt a warm 
personal interest in its progress. I have seen it largely increase in the number 
of its volumes, have beheld its rights established and its opportunities con- 
firmed in a series of important decisions by the highest tribunal of the State ; 
have aided in securing for it a hall far more suitable than its original room, 
and a site for its future abiding place, and have noted its steady growth in use- 
fulness and in that firm hold upon public confidence and regard which consti- 
tutes the chief guarantee of its future greatness. The day is not remote when 
it will take its place among the chief institutions of this city and State, and in 
its reputation and the value of its influence fulfill the sanguine anticipations of 
those of us who have watched with eager interest over the struggles of its 
infancy. 

BUILDING OPERATIONS. 

Bat one small school-house has been built in the last year, and the increase 
during the same period is but 406. These facts are due to a mistaken con- 
struction of law by this board and the board of estimates, which rendered 
some extensive building operations projected by you and appi'oved by them 
impossible. As a result the percentage of children of school age enrolled upon 
the school registers has fallen during the year from 39 to 37^. The board of 
1874 should mature an extensive building programme, or it will fall still further 
in arrears, and this should certainly include some measure for the relief of the 
high-school, which has far outgrown its present rooms, and to which a normal 
department for giving special training to our own teachers could be added, to 
the general advantage of all our schools. A very thorough system of repairs 
was carried out during the year in all the existing buildings, whjch are now in 
admirable condition, and the increase in the cash valuation of the property of 
the board during 1873 was 131,032. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

In my last Annual Report was included a recommendation for a thorough 
revision of the existing course of study. Some changes of considerable impor- 
tance have since been made therein, including the introduction of the teach- 
ing of drawing as related to the various industrial callings. A needed relief 
has also been lately granted to the scholars in the higher grades of the union 
schools by dropping one study from the over-crowded course of the senior class, 
but the matter of a general revision has been referred to the board of 1874. 
My experience and my investigations during the past year have strengthened 
my conviction that the present course of study should receive, without unnec- 
essary delay, a systematic investigation and a thorough remodeling, and I renew 
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with increased earnestness my last year's recommendations upon this point. 
The union school course could, in my judgment, be profitably lengthened so 
as to give increased time for rounding out the present curriculum and securing 
greater thoroughness in scholarship. The ft^ct that to so large a percentage of 
the pupils the union school furnishes all the education they ever receive, cer- 
tainly adds force to this view of the matter. The high school course also, 
needs some reconstruction, as the result of the recent changes in the standard 
of admission to the University, and this whole question of the course of study 
ought to receive the prompt and careful consideration of the incoming board 

THE SALARIES QUESTION. 

During the year the board remodeled its schedule of teachers' salaries, and 
increased somewhat the compensation of experienced teachers in immediate 
charge of school-rooms. No especial change was made, however, in the sala- 
ries of novices, or of those filling the higher and better paid positions. The 
present pay-roll is, in my judgment, much juster than the old amounts dis- 
pensed to a deserving and faithful class of public servants charged with duties 
of great responsibility and importance ; but I believe that the reform which 
you have commenced needs farther pushing. The highest annual salary that 
can now be attained by the most experienced teacher doing regular room-work 
in our union schools, is $525, and is not enough. This city cannot aflford to 
long maintain such a schedule of cbmpensation, for its inevitable effect is to 
drive into other towns the class of trained teachers who can alone make our 
schools properly valuable. There is no trouble in filling school buildings with 
immature girls at low pay, and there will be a score of applicants of this char- 
acter for every vacancy. But if Detroit wishes to intrust its eaucational 
interests only to competent employes, skilled in the methods of instruction, 
and adepts in the difficult art of maintaining discipline without friction, it 
must bid higher. It is certainly a most wretched misnomer to characterize 
cheapness in a matter of this kind as economy. 

And in this connection, I desire to place on record publicly a protest which 
I have repeatedly made in your committee deliberations privately during my 
terms as president. I regard any usage, regulations or system, which pays a 
woman less than it does a man for doing precisely the same work, as beyond 
any admissible defense; and I think that in fixing the salaries of its principals 
this board have erred and is erring in this respect. I have known women of 
undeniable competence to receive much less compensation than men of at least 
questionable competence, while both were managing neighboring schools of 
identical size. That a system which makes such a state of affairs possible is 
intrinsically unjust does not seem to me to be more of a matter for argument, 
than is the simplest axiom in mathematiss. My experience on the Board of 
Education has not made me a believer in either male or female principalships 
exclusively, and while for other reasons than those relating to intellectual qual- 
ifications men may render better service in the majority of cases, the women 
are not a few in number who are in every respect the peer of any teacher of the 
other sex in all the requisites for an efficient head of a graded school. In my 
judgment this board should establish the salaries of its various grades of prin- 
cip^ships on the basis of the labor and skill required, and then should fill the 
places with the persons possessing the best teaching records, without regard to 
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their sex. Such a policy woald be seDsible and equitable, and I commend it 
most emphatically to the incoming board. 

IN CONCTiUSION. 

Our task, gentlemen, as a board is at an end. With the accounts of car 
stewardship, which we are submitting to-night, it closes. Large pecuniary and 
much Taster social and moral interests have been under your charge, and must 
now be transfei*red to your waiting successors. As your spokesman, I warn 
them that the trust they are about to undertake is alike responsible and labor* 
ions. If its duties are neglected, a blow is dealt at the vitality of one of the 
chief elements of our prosperity ; if they are fully met, the cause of Christian 
civilization in this community is certain of unchecked progress. Believing 
that they realize these facts in all their force, we now confidently transmit to 
their guardianship the weighty interests of this important department of our 
municipal government 

CHAKLES K. BACKUS. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



The following are extracts from Superintendent Doty's report : 

To the President of the Board of Education : 

Our school work compares favorably with that of any preceding year. Not 
deeming this a suitable place or occasion for the discussion of theories, or for 
writing a treatise upon educational topics, I shall confine myself to such a 
statement of facts as will enable the reader who is interested in public schools 
to judge correctly of their management, condition, and prospects. 

ENBOLLMENT. 

Of the 3f,409 persons between the ages of 5 and 20 years, who constitute 
what may be termed our school population, 12,185 have attended our schools 
during the year, and the average time these pupils have been members of the 
schools is 27 weeks, or nearly 7 school months. The average membership for 
the whole school year was 8,285. 
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ENROLLKEKT BY SCHOOLS. 



NAMES OF SCHOOLS. 



Wilkins School , 

Abbott Street School 

Third Ward School 

Everett School , 

Cass School 

Capital School , 

Irving School 

Clay School 

Bishop School 

Washington School 

Miami Avenue School*. _ . 

Lincoln School 

Barstow School 

Clinton Street School... 

Houghton School 

Franklin School 

Jefferson School 

Tappan School 

Pitcher School 

Trowbridge School 

Thompson School 

Duffleld School 

Old Tenth Ward School. 

Port Street School 

High School 



Whole number enrolled by transfer 

Whole No. of different names enrolled for 1873. 



Entire enroll- 


Average No. of 
pnpils belung- 
ing for the 
year. 


Average dally 


ment for the 


attendance of 


year. 


pupils for the 
year. 


967 


438 


421 


194 


96 


93 


261 


135 


128 


691 


324 


315 


1,636 


804 


773 


172 


94 


91 


425 


155 


145 


244 


69 


67 


1,195 


604 


683 


1,359 


679 


678 


203 


113 


109 


391 


146 


142 


1,408 


723 


682 


505 


247 


236 


1,178 


487 


461 


734 


333 


321 


1,135 


302 


377 


1,200 


553 


628 


816 


78 


30T 


519 


250 


243 


108 


48 


45 


1,394 


687 


669 


323 


171 


164 


249 


122 


116: 


397 


242 


23a 


17,719 


8,285 


7,956- 


5.534 






12,185 







As a matter of local interest the following table is submitted, exhibiting the 
school enrollment by wards, and also showing the public school accommoda- 
tions in each ward, and the percentage proportion of the school census enrolled 
in the public schools for the year: 

BNROLLKElSrT BY WARDS. 



WARDS. 

1 


School enrollment. 
Namber of dif- 
ferent nameneo- 
•rolled during the 
year. 


School census 
enrollment 
for the year. 


Per cent of school 
enrollm e n t on 
school census en- 
rollment. 


No. of sittings 
in the school 
rooms in 
each ward. 


Per cent of 
school cen- 
HUB seats will 
accommodatft 


First 


658 

55 

438 

660 

1,673 

2,133 

1,017 

1,633 

2,142 

1,761 

"■"15 


1,209 
350 
1,064 
1,831 
3,244 
5,871 
3,485 
3,4'>8 
5,945 
5,499 
483 


54.4 
157 
41.1 
36.0 
61.5 
3.63 
29.1 
47.6 
36.0 
32.0 




638 

"""185 
476 
1,347 
1.682 
958 
1,495 
1.502 
1,007 

'"244 


52.7 


Second 




Third 


12.d 


Fourth 


26.a 


Fifth 


40.a 


Sixth 


28.6- 


Seventh . 


27.4 


Eiirhth 


43.6 


Ninth 


25.2 


Tenth 


18.3 


Eleventh.. 




tlnclassified 

High School 


•""•"" 


Total..-. 


12,185 


32,409 


36.T 


9,477 


29.2 
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The school census exhibits the fact that 15,268 persons of school age were 
not enrolled in any public or private school daring the year, and it also shows 
that 6,707 persons between 5 and 20 years of age had been engaged more or 
less of the time in learning trades and in working for wages. The number of 
persons in the city between 8 and 14 years of age is 15,072, and to these tbe 
State law for compulsory attendance might apply. It Is estimated that not less 
than 15 per cent of a population ought to be in school, yet probably not more 
than 12 per cent of our population belong to both the publio and private 
schools for the year. The school census returns show that at least 4.956 differ- 
ent names were enrolled in the private and select schools of the city, but the 
•character of school membership is such that probably not more than 4.C00 of 
these attended regularly for the year. That all classes of pupils avail them- 
43elves of the advantage offered by our free schools may be seen from the fol- 
lowing table, in which the enrollment is classified by the professional and busi- 
ness occupations of the heads of the families who send to school : 

OCCUPATIONS OF PATRONS OF THE SCHOOL. 



Occupation. ' No. 

Clergymen 71 

Physicians.^ 90 

Lawyeifs 57 

Teachers 22 

Editors 24 

Architects - 35 

Musicians 37 

Civil Officers 110 

Military Officers 21 

Policemen 62 

Firemen 53 

Merchants 910 

Grocers 308 

Bankers 25 

Insurance men 62 

Persons of leisure 135 

Ship-owners 57 

Jewelers 36 

Bookkeepers 210 

Traveling agents 153 

Clerks 447 

Civil engineers 45 

Agents 266 

Condactors 98 

Sailors - 234 

JSngibeers 255 

Bakers. 99 

Tailors ^ ^ 212 

Butchers 186 

Brewers 71 

Saloon-keepers .i 141 



Occupation. Ife. 

Teamsters 186 

Expressmen 47 

Telegraph men 1% 

Printers 129 

Carpenters 1,206 

Moulders 196 

Machinists 444 

Blacksmiths 254 

Wagonmakers 52 

Draymen 97 

Hackmen 14 

Barbers 78 

Washerwomen 124 

Dav laborers 1,168 

Boarding-house keepers 83 

Masons 238 

Plumbers 68 

Shoemakers 337 

Tinsmiths 69 

Painters , 215 

Farmers 129 

Cabinetmakers *. 92 

Peddlers 296 

Gardeners 72 

Sailmakers 24 

Photographers ^ 23 

Widows 542 

Man ufacturers .- -- 508 

Unclassified _ 945 



Total, each ward 12,185 



SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

There are 24 school-houses owned by the board, and in these buildings there 
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are 149 scliool-rooras and 34 recitafcion-rooms. These school buildings are paid 
for, the Board of Education having no indebtedness for which to provide. 

teachers' salaeies. 

The average number of teachers for the year was 181, and the salaries paid 
them at the close of the year were the following : 
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12,000 12,000 

1,800 _. 1,800 

1,500 1,500 

1,200 3,600 

1,000 1,000 

900 2,700 

850 3,400 

750 3,000 

625 625 

600 600 

575... 4,025 

550 1,100 
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13 
15 

8 
11 

9 
12 

9 
11 
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a 



a 
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$525 ..- $12,075 

500 22,50() 

475 6,175 

450 6,750 

400 3,200 

425 4,675 

375 3,375 

350 4,200 

325 2,925 

300 3,300 



Total $94,525 



MISCELLAKEOUS. 

In addition to tbe information above given, this report speaks at some length 
upon the following topics : 

1. The high school, its province in a system of public instruction, and the 
needs of our high school. 

2. The course of study in the high school, and the point at which it seems 
best for the union schools to transfer their advanced classes to a central schooL 

3. The course of study and modifications of it needed, not only for a better 
economy of the work of teachers, but for the interests of classes in the higher 
grades, , 

4. A training school for the preparation of girls for teaching. 

5. A statement of the vexed question of what is usually classed under the 
vague heading, **Male and Female Principals." 



KEPORT OF THE FINANCIAL COMMITTEES. 



lb ilU President and Members of the Board of Education : 

Your Financial Committtee respectfully submit the following report of the 
leceipts and expenditures of the board for the past three quarters of the year 
1873. 

For some years it has been fhe custom to make our annual financial report 
on the 1st of April, in order to have our fiscal year correspond with that of the 
city. The financial statement for the first quarter of the year is included in 
the report published for the fiscal years of 1872 and 1873. In our opinion it 
would be a better plan to make this report at the close of the school year, or 
July 1, as the school appropriation is for the school year. A report at this 
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time shows a large balance on hand, when only two-fifths of the school year are 
gone, and the expenses of the remaining three-fifths are to be met from our 
existing resources. We congratulate the board and the pnblic on our excel- 
lent financial condition. We are not only free from debt, but have ample 
means at our disposal for all school needs till the taxes of 1874 are collected, or 
till we realize from tbe appropriation for the next school year. 

The receipts and expenditures of the board for the past three-quarters of 
1873, as shown by the vouchers, were as follows : 

BBGEIPTS. 

From city appropriations for school and school-houses 

during the last three quarters of 1873 1136,296 70 

From primary school fund (from the State) 14,812 70 

From all other sources - - 1,389 16 

Total 1152,498 5« 

SCHOOL EXPBNSES. 

Teachers and Superintendent 165,769 95 

Janitors and messenger - _ 7,344 02 

Fuel 10,742 61 

Repairs J 2,847 89 

Labor and supplies 4,183 65 

Printing 259 70 

Eent 55 00 

Insurance 34 15 

School census - -.. 486 14 

Changes and improvements 1,909 31 

Total school expenses $93,642 32 

OTHER EXPENSES. 

School house furniture $1,051 65 

Paving streets 454 33 

Interest 477 43 

Clay school-house and street 9,809 30 

Barstow school 50 00 

Pitcher school 50 85 

Seventy-first street lot 175 98 

New tenth ward school 25 00 

Jefferson school 71 52 

Overdrawn balance April 1, 1873 $6,616 40 

Total expenses $112,424 7$ 

Balance in the hands of the Treasurer January 1, 1874 $40,073 77 

The receipts and expenditures for the whole calendar year of 1873 will be 
found in detail in the President's report. The report for the first quarter of 
the calendar year was included in the last printed report of this committee. 

In addition to the sum in the bands of the Treasurer, there still remains a 
large balance ($49,000) of uncollected taxes standing to the board's credit. Of 
this amount probably $35,000 may be realized during the coming year, aflford- 
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ing QS ample means for defraying all school expenses till the commencement of 
the school year in next September, or till the taxes of 1874 are in the treasury. 
The bills for the expenditures ordered by the board have all passed from the 
proper committees into the hands of the Committee on Claims and Accounts 
for approval and credit. The present interest account of the board is a source 
of revenue and not a heavy item of expense, as lormerly, the board now 
receiving four and a half per cent interest on its deposits, When the several 
committees of the new board shall have made their estimates of the necessary 
expenses for school purposes for the school year of 1874 and 1875, those esti- 
mates will not vary much from the following : 

ESTIMATED BECEIPTS. 

From the per capita tax, 32,409 children at $4, is $129,636 

From primary school money - 15,000 

From dog tax 4,500 

Total-- $149,136 

ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES. 

For salaries of teachers and superintendent $105,000 

For fuel 13,000 

For janitors, etc 12,600 

For labor and supplies 6,000 

For repairs 2,600 

Insurance 3,000 

Census 500 

Printing 500 

Changes and improvements - 3,000 

Total ' $146,0ap 

Excess $3,136 

The small excess named above will doubtless be absorbed in our proportion 
of taxes that will never be collected, in the above estimate of receipts we do 
not include anything for the Beal Estate and Building Committee, as their 
estimates have to go before the Board of Estimates. 

It will be observed that your committee are of the opinion that it will not be 
necessary to ask for much, if any, more than a $4 per capita tax. While our 
current expenditures have been larger than during any preceding year of our 
school history, it must be borne in mind that the schools are increasing in 
numbers to keep pace with the growth of the city, and further, that our action 
increasing the salaries of our teachers added considerably to our expenses. 
That our business affairs have been managed prudently, and with strict econ- 
omy, none will deny, unless through prejudice or gross ignorance of the duties 
your several committees are called upon to perform. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WM. Y. RUMNEY, 
Chairman of Committee on Claims and Accounts. 

Henry Z. Potter, 

Chairman of Committee on Ways and Means. 
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BEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY. 



To the President of ike Board of Education : 

The following table shows the receipts and expenditures of the Library fund 
for the year 1873, and its condition at the end of that year : 

EBCEIPTS. 

Balance on hand December 31, 1872 115,696 83 

Amount received from County Treasurer June, 1873-.. 10,151 23 
Amount received from library fines and sale of catalogues 453 49 

Amount of interest on deposit 832 07 

Amount received for park fence 166 46 

Total $27,300 08 

EXPENDITURES. 

Legal services $431 00 

Freight and express charges _ 6 70 

Fuel 158 50 

Furniture for library room 27 80 

Insurance 279 96 

Janitor's salary - 100 00 

Librarians^ salaries and extra help 2,609 85 

Labor andsupplies 633 91 

Light 150 70 

Postage stamps and stamped envelopes 80 80 

Printing 88 45 

Purchase of librarv books - 756 34 

Rebinding and repairing books 332 65 

Total - $5,650 66 

Balance on hand December 30, 1873 $21,649 4» 

The following is a full statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Library fund from its beginning to the end of the year 1873 : 

BECEIPTS. 

From the County Treasurer, fines, etc $71,198 96 

Library fines and sale of catalogues ^ 1,812 12 

Sales of library books 60 00 

Sale of park fence 166 46 

Interest on library fund - 894 50 

Total $74,141 04 

EXPENDITUKES. 

For books for the public schools $787 33 

For freight on books 431 83 

For fuel 551 66 

For furniture of library rooms 1,063 03 
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For incidentals $147 40 

For insurance on books^ etc 1,569 52 

For janitor ^.. 782 09 

For labor and supplies 1,448 34 

For legal services 1,907 50 

For librarians' salaries 13,011 25 

For library books 21,796 05 

For library catalogues 1,021 02 

For library room 2,346 21 

For light 445 68 

For printing 663 68 

For postage, stamped envelopes, etc - 141 87 

For rebinding and repairing books 1,127 20 

For rent of libraryroom 3,250 00 



Total $52,491 62 



Balance on hand $21,649 42 

The following are the general statistics of the library proper : 

Kumber of volumes belonging to the library December 31, 1872 22,115 

Added by purchase during 1873 638 

Added by donations, exclusive of pamphlets 182 



Total 22,935 

Number of volumes lost during 1873 32 

Number of volumes worn out 24 

— 56 



Whole number of volumes belonging December 31, 1873 22,879 

Number of volumes rebound or repaired in 1873 at bindery, 932, 
The library has been open during the year 1873, 308 days. 

The number of books lent within the year exceeds 115,000 

The number consulted at the library, average number per day 33 :.^ 10,180 

Total number of volumes lent and consulted at the library 125,180 

The number of notices mailed for detaining volumes over time has 

averaged lOf per day, or 2 7-10 per cent of the number borrowed 3,100 

The number of names of borrowers registered Dec. 31, 1872, was 6,759 

The number added within the year is 1,456 

The whole number entitled to borrow books Dec. 31, 1873, is 8,215 

The foregoing tabular statements were prepared by Prof. Henry Ohaney, super- 
intendent of the library, and furnished to your committee. 

SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT. 

No material change has been made in the general management of the library 
during the past year. And until a new building can be erected, adapted to all 
the varied needs and increasing demands of a great free library, such as Detroit 
demands and will yet have, nothing more can be added than is now furnished 
by the experienced and capable librarian. Prof. Henry Chaney. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 

As showing the steady growth of this library from the year of its opening to 
the present time, we submit the following table : 

YOLUIIBB. T0LUMX8. 



1865 8,864 

1866 10,959 

1867 15,020 

1868 15,620 

1869 17,586 



1870 18,717 

1871 21,161 

1872 22,115 

ISTd 22,882 



PROPOSED NEW LIBRARY BUILDING. 

On the 19th day of August, 1872, the common council executed to this 
board a lease for the term of 50 years of a triangular piece of ground fronting 
on State street, called Center Park, for the use of a library building. Some 
doubts having arisen as to the power of the common council to execute the 
said lease, a bill in chancery was filed by Alida Biggs against this board, 
enjoining it from taking possession of said premises, and upon which issue was 
joined. During the April term of 1873, the Supreme Court unanimously con- 
firmed the action of the council. (Alida Biggs vs. Board of Education, 27 
Mich.) On the 18th day of November, 1872, the following resolutions were 
passed by this board : 

Resolved, 1. That the library committee be, and they are hereby directed to 
enter upon and take possession of Center Park, so-called, for the purpose of 
commencing the construction of a public library building. 

2. That they may be empowered to adopt all necessary measures, and to 
incur all necessary expenses preparatory to adopting a plan for the building of 
the same, reported their action to the board. 

3. That the said committee abopt the proper measures for opening sub- 
scriptions for the construction of said building:. 

4. That said committee ascertain what legislation may be necessary to pro- 
mote the general interests of said public library and make a report thereon. 

In December, 1872, and February, 1875, a portion of your committee visited 
the principal libraries of the country preparatory to the adoption of plans for 
the proposed building to be erected on Center Park. 

On the 24th day of February, 1873, a full report was made to this board con- 
taining a history of their observations, together with their recommendations, 
concerning the principal features of a good library building, to which reference 
is now made. (See p. 14 to 21 of the proceedings of 1873.) 

The committee becoming satisfied that a sufficient amount could not be 
raised by private subscription for the construction of said building so reported 
to the board. (See report, March 6, 1873.) Application was then made to the 
Legislature for the desired aid, and on the 27th of March, 1873, an act was 
passed providing for the raising of the sum of 1150,000 for the construction of 
a suitable building and its fixtures. In pursuance of a resolution adopted on 
April 8, 1873, the board of estimates, at their first meeting, held in the spring 
of 1873, were asked to levy the sum of 1125,000, as follows: 125,000 during 
the first year, 150,000 during the second year, and 150,000 during the third 
year. The entire sum was rejected on economical grounds, and thus this grand 
enterprise met its first cheeky resulting in a delay of one year. 

For this reason the committee deemed it best to postpone the adoption of 
definite building plans until another year. 
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We leave the accomplishment of this cherished purpose to our successors, 
with the firm hope and belief that they will complete what we have com- 
menced. It is the grandest public enterprise for which the people's money can 
be spent ; and in the coming years we believe that the people of this city and 
State will so look upon it as to wonder that its accomplishment was delayed a 
single day. 

WM. JENNISON, 
WM. D. WILKINS, 
WM. Y. RUMNEY. 



KEAL ESTATE AND BUILDING EEPOET. 



To the President of the Board of Education: 

The Committee on Real Estate and Buildings respectfully submit the follow- 
ing report for the year 1873 : In addition to a statement of the business trans- 
actions for the year, we have also presented descriptions in detail of each piece 
of school property owned by the board. It is probably unnecessary to state 
that the work of the committee has not been so great as in some of the pre- 
ceding years ; the Board of Estimates not providing the means with which 
to carry out the recommendation contained in our last report. While we are 
reasonably well supplied with school accommodations in some sections of the 
city, we must not ignore the fact that Detroit is growing rapidly^ and that it is 
our duty to provide schools for the increase in our population. The last city 
school census shows 32,409 persons between the ages of 5 and 20 years, an 
increase over the preceding year sufficiently great to have called ^r the erection 
of a large union school house. 

The present valuation of the public school houses and lots is as follows : 

PRESENT VALUATION OF REAL ESTATE. 

Wilkins school-house and lot $38,000 

Abbot street school-house and lot 5,784 

Third ward school-house and lot 10,000 

Everett school-house and lot 33,000 

Cass school-house and lot - - 43,100 

Capitol school-house and lot 35,910 

Irving school-house and lot 9,900 

Clay school-house and lot 9,700 

Bishop school-house and lot 37,200 

Washington school-house and lot 39,800 

Miami avenue school-house and lot 9,150 

Lincoln school-house and lot 8,000 

Barstow school-house and lot 36,800 

Clinton street school-house and lot 6,500 

Houghton school-house and lot 30,600 
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Franklin school-house and lot $19,200 

Jefferson school-house and lot - 38,600 

Tappan school-house and lot 35,700 

Pitcher school-house and lot 33,500 

Trowbridge school-house and lot 13,500 

Thompson street school-house and lot 1,150 

Fifteenth street school-house and lot 2,500 

Twenty-first street lot 3,000 

Myrtle street lot 3,000 

Duffield school-house and lot 36,700 

Old tenth ward school-house 1,400 

Fort street east school-house and lot 3,200 

St Aubin avenue lot 3,500 

Total valuation 1543,294 

The following table exhibits the expenditures for buildings, lots, and for 
changes and improvements in school-houses for 1873 : 

EXPENDITURES. 

Clay school-house and lot $ 9,809 31 

Jefferson school-house 1,262 30 

Barstow school-house 73 50 

Pitcher school-house 825 63 

Lincoln school-house 226 96 

Washington school-house 29 00 

Twenty-first streetlot 175 98 

Bishop school-house 66 25 

Houghton school-house 742 79 

Myrtle streetlot 2,800 00 

New tenth ward school-house 25 00 

Total expenditures $16,036 72 

BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS FOR 1878. 

Our business transactions for the year are summed up in the following brief 
statements : 

1. The purchase of a lot 100 feet front by 190 feet deep on the south side of 
Pitcher street, in the fifth ward, and the erection thereon of a four-room frame 
school-house. This building was opened for pupils in September last, and is 
now known as the Clay School. 

2. Painting and penciling the ends of the Washington, Barstow, Pitcher, 
and Jefferson school houses. 

3. The paving of Beaubien street. 

4. The purchase of a school site on Myrtle street, in the ninth ward, at a 
cost of $2,800. 

The recommendations made by your committee last year were not fully car- 
ried out, as the Board of Estimates allowed us but 110,000 for real estate and 
building purposes. The principal work of the committee was building the 
Clay school-house, and by the opening of this house furnishing much needed 
relief to the Cass School. 
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BECOMMEKDATIOKS. 

We respectfully submit the following recommendations for the consideration 
of our successors : 

The pressure for admission into our public schools still continues, and not- 
withstanding the addition of 400 seats this year, hundreds have been denied 
admission. To partially relieve these urgent wants, we are operating a num- 
ber of half-day schools. At the rat« of increase of population we ought to 
furnish about 1,000 new seats each year. With this in view, we recommend 
the purchase this year of six sites on which to erect school buildings, viz. : one 
in each of the following wards: Fifth, eighth, ninth, and eleventh, and two 
in the sixth ward. We also recommend that two more four-room buildings be 
erected, one on Twenty-first street, in the ninth ward, the other on St. Aubin 
avenue, in the tenth ward. The board now own the land on which to erect 
these buildings. We hope to accommodate most of the children in the seventh 
and fourth wards by opening all the rooms of the Everett School. Should 
this not relieve them fully, we recommend to the serious consideration of the 
board the propriety of building two or more additional rooms to the Barstow 
school, there being ample room on the Barstow lot for this purpose. ' 

The need of more ample accommodation for the High School than the Cap- 
itol building now affords is evident, and additional rooms must be secured 
during the current year. The most convenient and central point for a High 
School building is where the present High School now stands. There la suffi- 
cient ground in front of this building on which an addition might be erected 
sufficiently large to accommodate this class of pupils for many years to come. 
Its location here in the center of the city would require that it be of modern 
style and finish, so that it might compare somewhat with other centrally 
located buildings. To carry into effect all the above suggestions, 3 mills on $1 
on the taxable property of the city will be necessary, and we therefore recom- 
mend this board to ask the Board of Estimates for that sum. We respectfully 
refer to the report of the Superintendent for data showing the necessity for 
the above recommendations. We also desire to thank him for advice and 
assistance given us during the year. 

In closing this report, it is a matter of regret to us that we have not 
accomplished more during the past year; yet we have done the best we could 
with the limited means at our command. Hoping that the appropriation for 
the comfng year will be equal to our necessities, and that the interest mani- 
fested by the people we serve may continue to increase until every child of 
school-going age shall find a place in our public schools, and hoping further 
that we may live to see that day so long and anxiously looked for, we remain, 
very respectfully, 

MARK PLANIGAN, 
Chairman Real Estate and Building Committee. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 



The engraving on the opposite page will give a general idea of the external 
architecture of the High School building at Grand Bapids. The view pre- 
sented by the cut is from the southwest. 

The walls above the basement are of white brick^ manufactured in this city, 
the water-tables, window-sills, etc., of stone. 

The plan of the building is a cross, with the angle between two arms occu- 
pied by a tower; the extreme dimensions of the cross being 90 feet east and 
west, and 106 feet north and south. The width of the shorter dimension is 
56 feet, and of the longer, 40 feet; the shorter extends 34 feet east of the 
longer bar of the cross. 

The tower is 20 by 20 feet, and occupies a part of the angle between the 
south and west arms of the cross, and projects to the west 5 feet. 

First Floor — The two principal entrances are situated, — that for girls in 
the center of the south arm, and that for boys in the center of the north arm 
of the cross ; these entrances open into vestibules 23 by 23 feet, in which on 
the west side are stairways leading to the rooms above and to the basement. 
To the east of these vestibules, and occupying the remaining projecting parts 
of these arms, are recitation rooms 14 by 23 feet. The two vestibules through 
arched passages are connected by a hall 54 by 14 feet; on the east side of the 
hall are two school-rooms, each with sittings for 60 pupils. On the west side is 
one room, with settings for 100 pupils. The recitation rooms above men- 
tioned are entered from the vestibule, and also from the rooms respectively in 
the east arm. In addition to the two principal entrances for pupils there are 
two from the west, — one into the north vestibule, the other into the tower, as 
shown in the cut. 

Second Floor — The vestibules upon this floor are the same as those below. 

All that space which below is occupied by the hall and the two school-rooms 
east of the same, forms on this floor the session room for the grammar school, 
and the space west of the session room is divided into two recitation-rooms, 
each 28 by 26 feet, which may be entered, each from the other, from the vesti- 
bules, and from the session room. The room which is immediately over the 
south recitation room of the lower floor is, upon this floor, used for a dressing- 
room by the girls. 

Third Floor — The third floor is used for the High School, and is in all 
respects except height, like the second. 

Basement — The basement is divided into six rooms, one used for evening 
school, one for teaching chemistry, one for a packing-room, one for a play-room 
for the girls, and two for the furnaces. 

Tower. — AH the rooms of the tower are entered from the vestibule, and are 
used for the following purposes: That on the first floor as the oflSce of the 
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Superintendent ; that on the second for the mnsenm, and that on the third for 
apparatus and as a recitation room for the modern langnages. 

Heating. — The hall^ vestibules, and school-rooms east of the hall upon the 
lower floor, and both session rooms aboTe,are heated by farnaces sitnated under 
the recitation rooms of the lower floor, aided by two coal grates upon eacli 
floor in the east end of the building. 

The recitation rooms of the lower floor, and the corresponding rooms above, 
are heated by the smoke pipes which pass through them from the furnaces. 

All rooms in the tower, and the five other rooms in the west end of the 
building, together with those in the basement, are heated by means of soapstone 
stoves. The coal grates furnish very satisfactory means of ventilation. 

General — The rooms upon the lower floor are used by the pupils one jeer 
below the grammar grade, except one room for the ungraded school. 

All wood-work is finished in the natural color of the wood, oiled and 
varnished. 

Over all doors in the building are semi-circular windows. 

All windows are hung with weights, and furnished with inside shutters. The 
ceilings are, upon the lower floor, 13 feet, on the second 14 feet, and on ike 
third 16 feet high. 

All the principal rooms and recitation rooms are furnished with gas. 

The roof is covered with tin. 

The building accommodates comfortably 600 pupils. 

After using the building for six years we can say that it answers well the 
purposes for which it was designed. 

It is situated on the highest point of land within the city, and furnishes the 
observer from many of its rooms a view not only of a large portion of the oity, 
but also of the surrounding country. 



KEPOKT OF THE SUPEEINTENDBNT. 



To the President of the Board of Education : 

In conformity to your regulations, I submit the following as my seoeed 
annual report : 

SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

Number of children between the ages of five and twenty, as per school 

census of 1872 6,908 

Average number of teachers employed 64 

Number of teachers employed in the night school 4 

Total enrollment in all the schools 4,398 

Total enrollment for last year was 3,805 

Increase for the year 693 

These figures do not include pupils received by transfer from other schools. 

Average number belonging to all the schools 2,797 

Total for the last year 2,320 
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Increase 477 

Total average daily attendance 2,534 

Total for last year 2,11» 

Increase 422 

Per cent of whole number enrolled on number of school age 75 

Per cent of average number belonging on number of school age 47 

Per cent of average attendance on number of school age 43 

Per cent of average number belonging on number enrolled .-. 65 

Per cent of average attendance on number enrolled -.„ 57 

Per cent of attendance on number belonging 91 

The above per centages, except the first and last, which are the same as last 
year, show an increase of from three to six per cent during the year. 

When we consider that the school census includes all persons between the 
ages of five and twenty years, and that very few attend school before six or 
after seventeen years of age, we may justly infer that a large portion of those 
between the latter ages are in school some portion of the year, though many 
attend so short a time as to receive very little benefit. This class is composed 
mainly of those who are engaged in the different manufacturing establishments 
of the city about three-fourths of the year, and who, by so long a deprivation 
of school privileges, have lost the desire for knowledge which a more regular 
attendance at school alone can keep alive. Were it possible to so interest the 
proprietors of the shops and mills in the educational welfare of the youth that 
they would employ them for only a half of each day, and then, on condition 
that the other half should be spent in school, we are positive that it would re- 
sult in good to both parties and to the whole community. This could be done 
by furnishing work to one set in the forenoon and to another in the afternoon. 

Again, could our system be so changed that thirty pupils be allotted to one 
teacher instead of fifty, and often over sixty, and she be employed with the con- 
dition that she is not only to exercise a personal supervision of each pupil while 
he is within the school, but also that she is to become acquainted with the 
parents, and use her influence with them to prevent irregular attendance, 
truancy, and all immoral conduct at all times, there is no doubt that hundreds 
of children who now attend school but one-fourth of the vear, and often none 
at all, and lounge about the streets the remainder of the year, might be retained 
the whole time within the school. Prom personal experience I find that 
parents, though often too indulgent and neglectful of the best interests of their 
children, are always ready to second any efforts of the teacher who is sufficiently 
interested in the welfare of the pupils to visit and confer with the parents on 
the subject. 

MUSIC. 

The introduction of music into the course of study to be pursued through all 
the grades has been attended with little inconvenience, and the results for the 
two terms during which it has been tried are quite satisfactory. Text books 
on music have been adopted, which will be used hereafter in all the schools 
above the C. Primary. 

The time of the superintendent of singing is so divided among the different 
schools that he is able to do little more than plan the work tor the regular 
teachers and examine the schools on the work prescribed, and the greatest suc- 
cess has been found to attend his labors where the teachers have carefully 
carried out his instructions by daily drill in the exercises left for practice. 

42 
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CHANGES IN THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

In the department of NTataral Science the introdaction of Botany in the 
Intermediate and Grammar Schools comprises the most important change below 
the high school. From what has already been done with this branch of study 
in the brief time given to it, and the lack of experience which our teachers 
have felt in presenting a new subject, I do not hesitate to predict that it will 
prove to be an interesting and proG table study in the course. 

The experience of the past year will enable us to so divide our work and 
utilize the knowledge possessed by some of our teachers as to bring far better 
results than in the past 

The courses of study for the High School have been so changed as to occupy 
three years in completion. To do this it has been found necessary to begin 
the classical course in the grammar school, and to omit some branches hereto^ 
fore included. 

All the courses of this school have been carefully re- written by Mr. Strong, 
and though they meet the wants better than before, there is still a deficiency 
which is engaging our attention and which can only be supplied by providing 
another course, of shorter duration, which shall include book-keeping, and 
such other branches as are the most serviceable to the average business man. 
Were it not that, with the present courses, all the teachers have all and more 
than they can possibly accomplish, this would have been added to the courses 
the present year. 

The work in Natural Science for the primary schools, mentioned in my last 
report, has not been brought to such a state of perfection as to admit of being^ 
placed before the teachers at present, and consequently is not included in this 
report. 

TRAINING SCHOOr^ 

The practice of putting young and inexperienced persons in charge of a 
large number of pupils, as has been necessary in the past, has proved unwise, 
but the great number of teachers required has made it unavoidable. In part 
to obviate this necessity a training department was established one year since 
in Primary No. 3, in which several teachers have been successfully trained in 
the work of the first three primary grades. These teachers have now been 
appointed to positions in the primary schools, and others have applied to fill 
their places. We found by the examination at the close of the year that the 
pupils of this department at No. 3 were advanced as far as those of like grades 
of other primaries. 

The only objection that has been brought against the school is the frequent 
change of teachers, but as the whole work is planned by one person and con- 
ducted under her supervision, no evil results have been seen, and the objection 
is imaginary rather than real. 

The cost of the school to the city is no greater than it was under the old 
plan of furnishing each room with one regular teacher, and as we by this 
means are supplying ourselves with better teachers it is evidently a wise 
undertaking. 

UNGRADED DEPARTMENT. 

The opening of an ungraded department last September met a want which 
has existed a long time. Many persons, whose early education has been 
neglected, yearly present themselves for classification in our schools, whose age 
and maturity of mind will enable them to advance much faster than the pupils 
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with whom they mast be classed if the rigid rules of the graded system be fol-^ 
lowed. Eighty-seven such persons have eutered this school the past year, 
many of whom have been transferred to other departments as they became^ 
fitted for them. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Though the recommendation for the opening of a night school was made- 
somewhat reluctantly, the results show that success attended the trial beyondi 
our expectations. 

The number enrolled in the school for boys was 317. The average attend- 
ance for the first month was 176; for the second month 150, and for the third 
month 81 ; the average for the three months being 139. This attendance is as 
great as could have been expected when we consider the fact that about one- 
fourth of all were Hollanders, many of whom attended meetings two evenings 
per week, and many others living far from the school were kept away by the 
very severe cold and inclement weather. 

The school for girls was attended by about 35 diflVrent persons, the average 
attendance for the same being about 17. 

From the experience gained last winter we conclude that it will be well tO' 
open the school for boys again, but do not think best to form a separate scho'oL 
for girls. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

» 

Examinations have been held at the middle and end of each term, and^ 
though the criticism has often been made that by their frequency the pupils^ 
are kept in a feverish state of excitement, yet we believe that if they be 
properly conducted the good results far overbalance the evil. 

By no other means can a teacher ascertain so accurately the defects in her 
methods of instruction and the obstacles in the path of the pupil. Again, the 
ambition of a pupil to retain his position or advance to a higher is a good, it 
not the best, incentive study. 

In conclusion, allow me to thank you and the members of the Board of 
Education for the uniform courtesy always rendered me. 

A. J. DANIELS, SuperintendenL 

September 1, 1873. 



MARSHALL. 



The Central School building of Marshall, an engraving of which appears on 
the opposite page, was erected in 1868, and occupied in April, 1869. Its cost, 
including the grading and improvement of the site, was about seventy thousand 
dollars. Its location is in the heart of the city, occupying an entire block, 
which is enclosed by a combination wood and iron fence, of a neat and tasteful 
pattern, erected at a cost of two thousand dollars. The size of the building, 
outside of the walls, is one hundred and ten by seventy-five feet. It is brick, 
stained and penciled, and of cut stone ; is three stories in height above the 
basement, with a Mansard roof of slate and tin. The main tower stands on the 
northwest corner, the ventilating tower and shaft on the northeast. The build- 
ing has three entrances, one at each end for pupils, and one, the main 
entrance, in front. The entrances at the ends are from the respective play 
grounds and from the streets at each end of the block. 

On the first floor are four school rooms, twenty-seven by thirty-three feet, 
and have altogether three hundred and eight sittings. Connected with each 
room is a large wardrobe belonging exclusively to it, furnished with hooks 
numbered to correspond with the pupil's number in the register. Through 
these wardrobes all scholars pass into and from their respective rooms. Each 
school-room has also another door from the hall, so that at opening or dismis- 
sal, every scholar is under the eye of the teacher, while passing to and from 
the room and through the halls. On the same floor are also two rooms formed 
by the towers. The one in the main tower is the Superintendent's office, that 
formed by the other is used as a recitation room. 

On the second floor are also four school-rooms, similar in size and general 
arrangement to those on the first. Scholars of the Grammar and Second 
Intermediate Departments occupy these rooms which have sittings for two 
hundred and fifty-six students. On each of these floors the seating is double, 
and the sexes, except in the Grammar School, are taught separately. There 
are on this floor three other rooms, two formed by the towers, and one, the 
library, directly above the main hall on the first floor. 

The third floor is occupied by the High School Department. The study 
room is sixty-five by forty-two feet, and will accommodate in single seats one 
hundred and twenty-six students. Adjoining this room are three recitation- 
rooms, and the apparatus-room, which also is used for class purposes. In the 
rear of the high-school room is still another study-room, with double seating, 
with capacity for fifty-six scholars. This floor is supplied with two large ward- 
robes for the young ladies and gentlemen respectively. The number of sittings 
in the building is seven hundred and forty-six. The basement is occupied by 
the janitor and his family, has ample room for the storage of fuel, and contains 
also a dining and play-room, finished and furnished to accommodate those 
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papils whom distance from home compels to remain at noon. The building is 
warmed by hot air. 

The interior fii;iish of the building is equal in all respects to its exterior. 
The windows are all supplied with inside blinds. The halls on each floor are 
wainscoted at the sides, as also are the school-rooms. The stairways are 
closed at the sides instead of being finished with a low rail, rendering them 
perfectly safe from accidents. Each floor is reached by two easy half-flights, 
with broad landings, instead of by one continuous flight. The woodwork of 
the whole building is grained in imitation of ash. The seats are so arranged 
that in all cases the light falls upon the pupiPs book from behind or at the 
«ide. The furniture is of ash. The whole building, in all appointments, is 
pleasant and attractive, — no insignificant aid in securing good order and in 
inducing earnest study. 

The school system and policy of the city does not differ essentially from that 
of other graded schools throughout the west. The various departments are 
named as follows: First Primary, Second Primary, First Intermediate, Second 
Intermediate, Grammar School, High School. 

Each department up to the High School has two classes, "A" and "B." The 
courses of study in the High School are three, viz.: The English, Latin, and 
Classical. These courses are arranged and designed to accommodate those stu- 
dents who intend to pursue simply a High School or Academic course of study, 
itnd also to prepare for an advanced or Collegiate course. 



REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 



!?b the Board of Editcaiion : 

Gentlemen, — I submit the following statement of the enrollment, attend- 
ance, and general workings of our schools for the past year, glad to be able, in 
nearly all respects, to announce progress. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The reports in detail of the various departments have been from time to 
time placed in your hands, from which I condense the following statistics : 

1. Population of the city per last census 4,925 

2. School census of city for year 1872 and 1873 (5 to 20) 1,697 

3. No. of pupils enrolled in public schools for the year 1,076 

4 No. of pupils enrolled in Roman Catholic school 250 

5. Average No. belonging to public schools 738 

6. Average No. daily attending 683 

7. Per cent of attendance on number belonging 93 

8. Per cent of the census of city enrolled in schools, public and church .83 

9. No. of visits recorded in public schools 544 

10. Average number of pupils in High School 60 

11. No. of the graduating class of High School 11 

The school census for this year, owing to the removal to Jackson of many 
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of the railroad employes and their families, is nearly 100 less than that of last 
year, and yet it will be seen that the enrollment is greater. The average num- 
ber belonging, owing to more strictness in promptly noting the number "left 
for all causes,'* shows a decrease of four, while the average daily attendance of 
a smaller number belonging, exhibits an increase of twenty-two. The per 
cent of attendance, by comparison with that of former years, is certainly 
gratifying, and the increasing interest of the public in our schools, as shown 
by the visits recorded, is worthy of remark. 

Estimating the pupils attending Saint Mary's (Roman Catholic) schools, 
those receiving instruction in the German Lutheran, and those who from lack 
of accommodations in our ward buildings are gathered into private schools, 
all of whose names appear in the census, and adding this number to the 1,069 
enrolled in the public schools, we find that 85 per cent of our children are, 
during some portion of the year, in attendance upon school, either public or 
otherwise. This is an increase of 3 per cent over last year, and by comparison 
with other cities and towns of our State, an excellent showing. 

No school can be considered successful which does not possess the means of 
securing in the main, the regular attendance of all its members, and this is 
especially true of graded schools. The child should be taught that to attend 
school is a itisiness, a vocatioriy so to speak ; that as his father's place during 
certain hours of the day is at his workshop or his store, so his is at the school- 
room, and nowhere else. This is an important part of his education, in its aim 
and end eminently practical. There will always be in every community a small 
minority of croakers who never visit the schools, or inform themselves at all 
concerning their management, who will prate about the " rights of parents," 
the "tyranny of the Board" and the "strictness of teachers." The scholar- 
ship of the children of such persons is, in nearly all cases, an excellent test of 
the validity and pertinence of their arguments. The number of pupils enrolled 
in the Grammer School is much too small to be in proportion to the other grades, 
a state of things which is rather anomalous, and worthy of some special inves- 
tigation. The classes promoted from this department to the High School for 
two years past have been quite limited in numbers. The crowded condition of 
the primary buildings still continues, soon to be relieved, it is hoped, by the 
completion of the new and beautiful building in the third ward. In conclud- 
ing the subject of attendance, I woijd urge upon parents, as they value the 
interests of their children, the reputation and efficiency of their schools, the 
vital importance of constant co-operation on their part with the Board, and of 
" staying up the hands " of the teachers in their employ. 

COST OF TUITION. 

It may be of interest to know what the education of our children is costing 
us, and I give the following figures : 

There was expended last year for tuition 18.205 00 

Services of janitors 620 00 

Fuel, etc J 700 03 

Total 19,525 03 

The receipts from non-resident pupils were $577, whicby subtracted from the 
above, is 18,94:8 03. Dividing this by 736, the average number of pupils belong- 
ing, and the cost of tuition per pupil is $12 15. That this is an unusually 
economical showing will be evident by comparison with any of our sister 
cities. 
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SCHOLARSHIP. 

The scholarship of onr papils has been, in general, exceedingly satisfactory- 
The results of examinations for promotion and those for the Dibble prizes, 
show that both they and their teachers have labored faithfully. Fewer cases of 
failure ^*to pass^' have occured this year than formerly, and where any pupil 
has been unsuccessful, I am persuaded that his record for attendance and 
deportment, the former particularly, will account for it. The work laid out 
for the year is not difficult, but the pupil must be on hand daily to do it. 

DEPORTMBNT AND DISCIPLINE. 

While I cannot say that the deportment of our scholars has been perfect, yet 
it has upon the whole been excellent. Ouly in a very few and exceptional cases 
has any willful insubordination or infraction of the rules of order occurred. 
Fewer cases requiring discipline have come under my notice than in any year of 
the four in which I have served you, and nearly all of these have been happily 
overcome without calling in the aid of the rod. Comparing the reports of 
punishment, corporally inflicted, with those of last year, I find a decrease of 
22 per cent, evincing either on the part of teachers more tact and wisdom in 
governing, or on the part of pupils, less need of it. In this respect our schools 
have certainly made progress. 

TEACHERS. 

Twenty -two teachers have, during the year, been employed in the schools, to 
whose faithful, earnest labor for the good of the pupils under their charge, and 
to whose hearty and cheerful co-operation with me to promote the interests of 
the schools in general, I am happy to bear witness. Whatever of advancement 
kas been made, the great part is due to them, as ^is also the credit therefor. 

The views which I expressed in my last report, concerning the teaching of 
the Oerman language in the lower grades, I still entertain, supported by the 
same reasons. The results of the past year show conclusively, to my mind, 
that pupils of the First Intermediate, and those of the "B" grade in the 
Second Intermediate Departments at least, should not be permitted to pursue 
the study under the present regulations. During the past year the teachers in 
the First Intermediate Department have given much and careful attention to 
physical and general exercises, with good success. I would also call the atten- 
tion of the Board to the improved condition of the schools at Capitol Hill. 

We need imperatively a special teacher of vocal music. Nearly all the best 
graded schools in the State make provision for this branch of instruction, and 
I trust the board will take this matter into earnest and active consideration. 

The classes in penmanship during the spring term have made good progress. 
The method of teaching is nniqe, but I believe the idea is a correct one and 
the results have certainly been excellent. 

APPARATUS, LIBRARY, ETC. 

During the year purchases of apparatus have been made as follows: An 
addition to that before m the cases, to illustrate Chemistry, of fifty dollars* 
A Celestial Indicator and Planisphere (astronomical), five new eight-inch 
globes, and an additional set of out-line maps for use in the intermediate 
departments, and several other minor pieces. The library remains in the con- 
dition in which it was at my last report, save in the addition of the Annual 
Cyclopaedia. I repeat my recommendation of last year conscious that the 
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teachers are more responsible than the board, that it has not been acted apon. 
A fine Hallet & Davis grand piano has also been purchased for use in the 
high-school room, and adds greatly to its attractiveness. It should be followed 
by the purchase of two cabinet organs for the divisions of the grammar depart- 
ment. During the year also, the various rooms of the central building have, 
through the generosity of several of our citizens, and through the efforts of the 
teachers and pupils, been adorned with engravings and pictures of yarious 
kinds. The halls have been furnished with matting, and also the aisles in the 
high-school room, ensuring much greater freedom from noise, and relieving 
the building from an appearnce of bareness. I would suggest that the stair- 
ways be supplied in like manner, assuring you that whatever outlay is reason- 
ably made to add to the attractiveness and comfort of our school-rooms, is 
money well expended, and a great preventive of truancy and irregular attend- 
ance. Our schools should be pleasant, cheerful, happy places ; their appoint- 
ments and surroundings should, as far as possible, look to the cultivation of 
the aesthetic natures of our children, and help to instil in them a love for the 
refined, the beautiful, and the good. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, accept my grateful thanks for your hearty and 
earnest co-operation, for your uniform kindness, and your generous words of 
advice, sympathy, and encouragement. 

HENRY K FRENCH,, Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



To the Board of Education : 

Gentlemen, — The following facts relating to enrollment and attendance are 
given, that a general idea may be formed of the standing of the schools : 

Number of children in the city as shown by last census 1,653 

Total enrollment during the year, including transfers 1,817 

Number enrolled by transfer 408 

Number of different pupils enrolled 1,409 

Per cent of enrollments on census 845 

Average number belonging 957 

Average daily attendance 878 

Per cent of attendance on the average number belonging- 92 

Number belonging at the close of the year...' 908 

Number of visits from friends and patrons 1,541 

Number of non-resident pupils 16 

Amount received from non-resident pupils $91 50 

The following table will show the progress made in particular directions 
during the past three years : 

1871. 1872. 1878. 

Total enrollment, not including transfers 1,158 1,307 1,409 

Average number belonging 735 841 957 

Average daily attendance 695 764 878 

Per cent of attendance 92 .92 .93 

The number of absences is somewhat greater than it otherwise would be, 
owing to the fact that in all departments except the Primary, tardy pupils have 
been marked as absent for the half-day ; two tardy marks counting as one half- 
day's absence. During the three years there has been a steady advance in every 
point, and the standing of the schools has fully kept pace with the increase of 
population. 

The following is the number of scholars enrolled in each department, per 
cent of attendance, etc.: 

Number of sittings, 1,226. Whole number of pupils enrolled, 1,409. Aver- 
age number belonging, 957. Average daily attendance, 878. Per cent of 
attendance, .92. Number of teachers, 25. Number of suspensions, 103. Num- . 
ber of visits, 1,541. 
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The per cent of attendance shows how promptly your rules requiring punc- 
tuality have been answered. During the past winter, sickness in the first and 
second wards seriously affected the schools located in their vicinity. At one 
time two-thirds of the pupils were absent from these schools. The work 
required of the several classes was, however, by the earnest and faithful labor 
of the teachers, successfully completed, and the classes were promoted at the 
usual time. We have never had more or better work, both by teachers and 
pupils, than has been done during the past year; and even in the Primary 
grade the eagerness and enthusiasm manifested would indeed do credit to more 
advanced classes. 

I sometimes fear that we encourage too much of this; and thus overtax and 
burden the young mind. Too great care cannot be given to this matter. 
While it is pleasant and gratifying to watch the successful advancement of the 
pupil, yet we ought not to overlook the fact, that it is not present accomplish- 
ments alone that we are laboring to attain, but by carefully leading forward, 
we may create a love for the work, and not destroy by overdoing. 

COUKSE OF STUDY. 

Experience has shown us that it is very much easier to have a course of study 
too full, and thus to overwork, than the reverse. I am fully satisfied that some 
change should be made here, that may lessen the amount of work required in 
some of the studies. In February, at the commencement of the second term, 
I arranged with all the teachers of Primary and Intermediate Geography, to 
omit certain unimportant parts, thus lessening the work about one-fourth. 
The result has been, that these classes that were overcrowded with work in 
the earlier part of the year, have, during the past five months, performed most 
satisfactorily the task assigned them. I am confident that the text-books used 
in this study contain more matter than is necessary. I would recommend adding 
another year to the Secondary grade, making the course four years, and divide 
up the work now performed in three, — thus allowing more time for spelling 
and reading in these classes. Some of the studies of the third year Grammer 
grade should be placed in the High School course, and a Scientific course 
should be added, the completion of which will prepare students to enter this 
department of the University. 

EXAMIi^ED. 

The classes have been carefully examined in each month's work, and their 
standing regularly noted. I have thought it best to unite this marking with 
the class record, and combine the two with the final examination,— on passing 
a study. It sometimes happens that students are able to answer correctly the 
questions given on examination, when they are really deficient in a thorough 
knowledge of the study, — and were there no other record, thoy would of course 
be promoted on this. But the standing in each recitation having been closely 
kept, it will usually turn the scale the other way. Especial attention has been 
given to the mmmer in which the pupil does his work, — neatness and dispatch 
aflTecting the per cent. There has been a marked degree of improvement in 
this respect in the monthly examinations of the past year. 

TBACHEBS. 

The number of teachers employed, including a special teacher in drawing, 
is 20 ; one of these, the second assistant in the High School, having been 
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employed only one-half of the time. During the year the opening of two 
more rooms at the High School building required two more teachers. 

A teacher in drawing has been employed during the year, who has given 12 
lessons per week to as many different classes. This teacher had classes in all 
the buildings except the fourth ward and High School^ drawing having been 
taught by the teachers in these buildings. While the most gratifying success 
has attended the work in this department, yet particular mention shonld be 
made of the classes under the special care of the regular drawing teacher. 
The advancement made by these classes cannot but be pleasing to both teacher 
and scholars. It is being extensively introduced into the schools of the State 
(and it is questionable whether any single study is more closely allied to the 
practical business of life). The requirements made of teachers proposing to 
take positions the coming year is not only just and proper, but in every way 
desirable. 

I give below the number of teachers employed, with the salaries paid the 
same: 

Superintendent and clerk $1,500 00 

High School building— one at $700, on at $450, one at $275 half day, 

two at $500, and one at $250 half of the year 2,675 00 

First Ward— one at $500, two at $350, and two at $325 1,850 00 

Second Ward — one at $500, three at $350, one at $400, and two at 

$325 2,600 00 

Third Ward— one at $325 325 00 

Fourth Ward— one at $350, one at $325, and one at $162.50 half of 

the year 837 60 

Fifth Ward— one at $350, and one at $325 675 00 

Grammar Soom, Library Block — one at $500 500 00 

Teacherof Drawing, $333 333 00 

Total ...$11,295 50 

The total amount paid for teachers' wages is $11,295 50 ; making an average 
of $8 01 for each pupil enrolled. 

LIBRARY. 

During the year, 35 new volumes have been added to the library, making the 
total 520. At the close of the winter term an exhibition was given by the 
Beveral schools of the city, which netted $147 50; a part of this sum ha& 
already been expended in the purchase of new books, and the remainder will 
soon be applied in the same way. This amount, together with the regular 
appropriation to the library fund, will make a valuable addition. 

The interest manifested by the students last year still continues, and I feel 
confident that much good is being done by this small expenditure in valuable 
matter. I only wish we were able to give our pupils a large number of the valu^ 
able works now extant, thus encouraging their love for that literature which 
"will influence their entire lives for good. 

I most earnestly wish that some arrangements could be made whereby 
instruction might be given in vocal music, in all the schools. I believe that 
by judicious management it could be introduced so that it would not interfere 
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with the general work of the school, bat would prove a pleasant and profitable 
branch of study. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, allow me to thank you for the cordial support you 
have given me in my work in the past, and to ask for the same aid and co-oper- 
ation in the arduous duties that in future will devolve upon me. 

E. V. W. BEOKAW, Superintendent. 

Lansing, July 15, 1873. 
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DESCRIPTION OP SCHOOL BUILDING. 



The Owosso Union School, a very fine building, 86x88 feet, is located in a 
native grove of superior beauty, containing four and a half acres. The archi- 
tecture is tasteful and imposing. The work was superintended by L. E. Corn- 
stock, architect, of Owosso; the plan is a modification of the Cold water 
building, and with cost of grounds is estimated at $65,000. The following are 
the ground plans of the several floors: 

The basement is twelve feet high, and is occupied by four furnaces, wood- 
room, store-room, janitor's rooms, and two large eating and play-rooms, for 
the use of pupils who remain at noon, and for use at recesses during wet 
weather. 

The first floor is occupied with three school-rooms, two 32x35 each, and one 
32x32 ; the superintendent's office and the janitor's reception room, each 18x28 
feet, and two wardrobes. The halls are ten feet wide. There are three entrances, 
the boys' side entrance, the girls' side entrance, and the front entrance. The 
rooms on this floor are 12 feet high. 

The second floor affords three school-rooms, for the accommodation of the 
grammar school and intermediate grades respectively, the same size as the 
school-rooms on the flrst floor; also two rooms 16x17 each, and laboratory. 
The rooms on this floor are 14 feet high. 

The third floor is 22 feet high, and is occupied by the high-school room, 
54x88, and the flrst assistant's room, 32x32. 

The high-school room is seated with single desks, and has capacity for one 
hundred and fifty students. The grammar-room is seated also with single 
desks, for fifty pupils. The other rooms are seated with double desks, for 
eighty pupils each. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



lo the Board of Educaiian : 

GENTLEMBi^, — I Submit to you a brief report of the schools that have been 
under your care and my supervision for the past year. It is difficult to 
estimate results with certainty after so short a period of labor; this is 
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peculiarly the case with those who can only see the fall effects of their work as 
they are manifested in the lives of those under their charge. Yet, as we look 
back over the successive months, the question tiatnrally arises, has there been 
any improvement during the year, in the general condition of the schools ? 
Has the last term been more profitable than the first ? 

It is gratifying for me to answer this question in the affirmative. 

This improvement has been of a gradual but of a healthy growth. In the 
arrangement and management of schools, excellence can not be attained in a 
few weeks^ach day brings with it its admonitions and suggestions, which, if 
carefully observed, aid in accomplishing the desired result 

The following are the statistics for the year ending June 27, 1873 : 

Number of children of school age 800 

Number of pupils enrolled 727 

Number of non-resident pupils 34 

Average n umber belonging 402 

Average daily attendance 364 

Per cent of attendance 90 

ATTENDANCE. 

The attendance of the past year has been better than that of the year pre- 
vious. During the last term there has been a marked improvement in this 
respect. 

Though this is encouraging, the present per cent is by no means what it 
should be. This is a subject of such paramount importance that no PrincipaPs 
report seems to be complete without an urgent appeal to patrons that they spare 
no pains in securing the constant attendance of their children. Members of 
the same class should stand shoulder to shoulder, and advance in step. A 
straggler not only falls behind himself, but throws the line out of order. He 
must make extra effoi*ts to catch up, or, as is usually the case, the class must 
be delayed. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Written monthly examinations have been held during the year in the High 
School, Grammar School, and Intermediate Department. The time required 
for these examinations is found to be profitably spent. 

PROMOTIONS. 

The examinations for promotion took place at the close of the winter term. 
The pupils generally showed a good understanding of the studies upon which 
they were examined. A small number, whose promotion would only have been 
an injury to themselves as well as to the class, were not allowed to advance. 
The whole number promoted, in the different departments, was 13:^. 

LIBRARY. 

I realize that this is not the first time that your attention has been called to 
this subject. This chord has often been struck. Yet, the pressing need of a 
good library forbids that the subject should be passed by without notice. It is 
diflScult to overestimate the value of the printed page. 

Tradition and observation may answer the purposes of the savage; but, if 
one is to be intelligent, in modern civilized life, he must read. Unless one's 
interest and sympathy are to be confined to the narrowest limits, he must 
become familiar with books. 

The use of the library in public schools is so obvious that it wins ready 
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assent A close connection should be established between the daily school- 
work and the reading of the pupil. 

MUSIC. 

From the most ancient times music has formed an important part of educa- 
tion. Instruction in singing is rapidly finding a place in our public school 
course. 

It should not be taught merely as an ornament or an accomplishment, 
because few can ever sing well. It is of value as a means of control and of 
moral education. To the skillful teacher, it gives a direct avenue to the dispo- 
sition of the pupil. Songs appealing to the various sentiments of love of home 
and kindred, of generous feelings towards others, of forgiveness and kindness — 
these are of the greatest use in the moral phase of public education. Religions 
instruction must not enter the public school ; but sacred music, highly charged 
with religious feeling, is free from the stigma of sectarianism. All persuasions 
and beliefs occupy one common platform in appreciation of such music. 

The lasting impression upon the pupil's character is not without importance. 
Like the lines of the photograph, which are at first invisible, they come out 
afterwards when the conditions are given them. I would recommend that 
measures be taken to secure instruction in singing. 

SCHOLAKSHIP. 

The recent examinations in the various departments show an improvement 
in scholarship, and an increasing interest on the part of the pupils. 

For the high-school, a liberal course of study is provided, embracing the 
classics, higher mathematics, modern languages, and the sciences. The school 
can not afford to drop from the course any one of these branches, — nor should 
any one receive exclusive attention. Only a few, it is true, select the classical 
course; this is as it should be ; but the value of these to the school and to the 
community is not to be estimated by their number. 

THE GRADUATINQ CLASS. 

Diplomas have been awarded to six pupils. Five finished the English 
course ; one completed the classical course, and entered the University. 

TEACHERS. 

If there are evidences of any improvements during the year, it is largely due 
to the faithful and persistent labor of the teachers with whom I have been 
associated. If there has been a lack of interest or devotion to duty, on the 
part of teachers, it is an exception. Allow me, through you, to urge upon 
parents the importance of frequently visiting the schools that their children 
attend. It is important that the teachers should become somewhat acquainted 
with the parents, and that the parents should know for themselves, what 
instruction their children are receiving. Often much trouble would be avoided 
if the disposition and temperament of pupils could be explained to the teacher. 

CONCLUSION. 

Permit me to extend to you my sincere thanks for the support and counsel 
that you have given, and to express my earnest wish that your schools may 
enjoy the highest prosperity. I hope all citizens will unite to accomplish this 
desirable result. 

E. W. PENDLETON, Superintendent 
44 



POIS TIAC. 



The Pontiac High School building is in the form of a Greek cross, and is 
100x96 feet, with three stories above the basement. The basement is 14 feet 
high, the fii*st and second stories 15 feet each in the clear, and the third 26 feet 
from floor to ceiling; and the whole building and surrounding country is over- 
looked by a tower which rises 100 feet from the ground. In the basement are 
a girls* play-room, gymnasium, janitor's dwelling rooms, furnace rooms, and a 
fuel room. Upon the first floor are two school-rooms 38x51 feet separated by a 
large hall extending east and west through the building. Adjoining these 
school-rooms are three recitation-rooms. Separated from the south school-room 
by a narrow cross-hall is an oflSce. 

Stairways reach the second floor at both ends of the large hall. Upon the 
second floor are the same number and kind of rooms as upon the first, includ- 
ing a room in the tower used as a Laboratory. In the third story are music 
room, two small recitation-rooms, and a lecture -room 51x92 feet, with a stage 
in the south end 22x35 feet, adjoining which are two waiting-rooms. 

The building combines the ancient Gothic and Soman with the modern 
French style of architecture. It is constructed of Milwaukee brick. 



EEPOET OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



To the Board of Education : 

GEi^TLEMEN, — I herewith submit my first report of the condition and pro- 
gress of the schools under your charge and my immediate care. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

In the various buildings have been sustained throughout the past year four- 
teen schools, — two in each of the wards and four each in the grove and old 
union buildings. The fourteen schools are divided into the following 

GRADES : 

The ward schools having but two rooms, have but two grades, the Primary 
and Secondary. In the old union the two lower rooms contain Primary and 
Secondary grades, and the two upper, the Intermediate grade. In the grove 
building the schools on the first floor are designated as the Grammer grade. 
On the second floor is the High School proper. The first three grades are two 
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years each, the Grammar three, and the Hi^h School four in length. The 
number of classes correspond with the number of years in each grade, 

The advancement from one grade to another in the early school life of the 
•child is made more frequent, for frequent promotions are strong inducements 
with children to remain longer in school and the definite amount of work 
allotted to each grade but two years in length is a further encouragement. 
Then by this method of grading a better classification can be sustained. 

The public schools are for the people, and whatever system of school work 
is adopted, their necessities and needs must be consulted. With the develop- 
ments in science opening out new fields of thought and study, the imperative 
need of skilled and educated labor, and with the fact that three and a third 
jears is the average time of children in school between the ages of five and 
twenty, — so much is American life given up to the struggle for money, abso- 
lutely necessary to existence in many cases, — all changes and additions must 
•consider the practical in education. In indicating some of these changes the 
subject of 

WRITINQ 

may be first noted. It has long been held the height of folly for children of 
six and seven to write. Why writing with a pencil was more difficult than 
printing has never been made plain. Hence it was with some anxiety last fall 
that we discarded printing on slates and began writing with the "A*' Primary. 
The years* experience has been most encouraging. The child, now according 
to the printed course, before passing to the next grade is able to write its own 
name legibly, and short sentences set for it on the blackboard. Writing with 
the pen is taken up the spring term of the first year in the second grade, and 
is continued through the advancing grades and two years in the high school. 
In close connection with writing is 

DRAWING. 

Of its importance the following authorities speak forcibly: Supt. Philbrick 
"Of Boston says, "It is now understood by well informed persons, that drawing 
is an essential branch of education, and that it should be taught to every child 
who is taught the three E's. It is indispensible as an element of general edu- 
cation, and it lies at the very foundation of all technical education. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any human occupation to which education in this branch 
would not prove beneficial. Everybody needs a well trained eye and a well 
trained hand. Drawing is the proper means of imparting this needed training." 
* * It is evident that the actual class teaching in drawing as well as in music, 
'Can be given by the regular teacher.*' Ex-Commissioner Bamerd says, "Draw- 
ing should be taught in every grade in our public schools. The first instinct 
or inclination of the child is to handle the pencil and * draw something.* The 
fiparks of what may be * that sacred fire* should not be smothered, but fanned 
into a flame." In 1869 the following petition, signed by many of the leading 
merchants and manufacturers of Boston was addressed to the general court of 
Mass. " Your petitioners respectfully represent that every branch of manu- 
factures requires in the details of the processes connected with it some knowl- 
edge of drawing and other arts of design on the part of skilled workmen 
engaged." * * * 

We have been told recently by a Boston educator that pupils with two years 
instruction in drawing in the public schools there, have obtained employment 
At 11,500 a year as original designers in carpet factories. 
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SIKGING, 

As yet there is no systematic instruction in singing in your schools. For 
the past year vocal instruction has been given in the grammar and high-school 
departments to those pupils desiring it. Though the teacher has labored earn- 
estly, the infreqnency of the lessons has worked against the hoped for success 
of the plan. There should be regular and appointed recitations in this study, 
occurring oftener than once a week. No school course is now complete with- 
out such instruction. Of the necessity of instruction in music, so many rea- 
sons arise it seems useless to cite any. It has been found, however, that those 
schools are more easily governed where music is taught; it answers as a 
recreation from the severity of other studies; it cultivates the power of articu- 
lation to greater perfection ; in fact, its beneficial influence cannot be meas- 
ured, and we repeat, no education is complete to-day without this accomplish- 
ment. An elementary treatise on 

KATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

has been added to the grammar school course, requiring six weeks to complete 
it. To take the place of this study for the remaining twenty-four weeks of 
the year is an elementary 

UNITED STATES HISTORY, 

a study also too little understood in the lower grades generally. Experience 
has shown insufiScient attention has long been given to the study of 

ENGLISH 

in our schools. We get at most other studies more readily and systematically 
than this seriously needed one. Two recitations each week in a practical 
study of English in addition to grammar has been added to the A. grammar 
class work. In the course of study for the ward schools the rudiments of 

ARITHMETIC 

have been dropped. The use of the Rudiments has long been considered and 
thoroughly proven a superfluous book, only increasing the already heavy cost 
of school books. Its needlessness has been made veiy palpably so from the 
effective use of the arithmetical charts we have had the past year, and which 
we hope your honorable body will see fit to purchase. The practical results 
from their use include the gaining a full knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of arithmetic, and the saving of the cost of two books to the parent. 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES 

are now the Classical, Latin-Scientific, Scientific, — the completion of any of 
which of these fits for the same course in the State University, — English, Ger- 
man, and French. It is believed the High School as now organized compares 
favorably With the preparatory schools throughout the State. At the request 
of your moderator the Faculty of the • 

UNIVERSITY 

sent a committee of examination to the High School, who were given every 
opportunity to examine the school in its usual daily work. They expressed 
themselves very much satisfied with the work and management of the schooL 
We received a few days after their return an official letter from the Secretary 
of the Faculty saying the pupils of your High School are to be received on the 
certificate of your Secretary without further examination. This connection 
of the High School with the University is most salutary in its effect upon the 
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school, increasing the interest in and a desire for a completer education. The 
effectiveness of the High School will depend hereafter greatly npon this very 
relation. This year five take advantage of this privilege. All enter the classi- 
cal course in the University. 

The method of examination in the high and grammar schools may be of 
interest. Many methods have been tried, but none seems so fair, and experi- 
ence has proven none so effective, as the one we have followed the past 
year. Written examinations follow the completion of each month's advance 
work. The last four weeks of each term are devoted to reviews. A record of 
the daily recitations in reviews is kept which, averaged with the previous 
written examinations, gives the final standing of the pupil for the term's work. 
A final average below 80 per cent in any one study necessitates a re-classifica- 
tion. 

ATTENDANCE, ETC. 

It is not all of schools to teach or impress upon the pupil simple book knowl- 
edge. We are coming to recognize the great and lasting effects of example, of 
the influeuce of the personal appearance of teachers, of school-room surround- 
ings, in fact of every silent power or circumstance upon the child and are 
striving to create them aright The force of habit also the most stupid of us 
acknowledge plays no mean part in our lives. The boy or girl who early learns 
how much puctuality does for him or her, learns an invaluable lesson. Hence 
your rules on attendance and punctuality teach an important lesson for good. 
Nor can we think them severe when we consider what need there is of just 
such habits of punctuality and regularity as your rules enforce in men seeking 
and exercising administrative talent. We live in an age of machinery, and 
wherever applied it never in its duty considers the whim of self-will. The man 
who runs a machine shop, a mill, a railroad or a steamboat, cannot be behind time 
if he would keep his place. Every lesson, every school duty, necessitates a time 
and the doing of it in that time. Eegularity of attendance is the one thing 
worked for by all teachers, and if parents would only think that there is so 
much work allotted for a term which the teacher and scholars have to accom- 
plish together, with no time to lose, and that when a pupil stays out a lesson 
is lost which is the link to the understanding of the next lesson, they cannot 
but understand the earnestness of teachers, as also their nervousness, in carry- 
ing out these rules. The lesson is lost, for the energy expended to get two 
lessons now would have advanced the child just so much farther had he or she 
been present. It gives me pleasure to show by the following comparison of 
last with this year's report, a better attendance and one-half less tardiness : 

18T1-2. 1872-^. 

Per cent on attendance __ 92.40 94.40 

Per cent of tardiness on attendance 1.00 0.56 

Average daily tardiness 7.00 3.50 

This year's attendance is two per cent better than last, and where seven were 
tardy daily last year only three and a half have been this. While this is a 
favorable showing, it is not yet what it should be, especially in tardiness. 
There should be no one tardy, or the cases at least ought to be rare. We 
earnestly ask parents to assist us in correcting this bad habit. 

TEACHERS AKD TEACHERS' MEETINGS. 

To the earnestness of most of the teachers in your employ during the last 
year I gladly bear willing testimony. The factors which make a good teacher 
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are ability to impart instruction, sympathy, cheerfulness, energy, firmness 
without scolding, a scrupulous care of one's language and personal appearance, 
a constant guard over one's self, whether in the school-room or out of it, a 
nervous consciousness that every influence which surroundings, language, looks, 
and actions beget, affects for good or evil a child, a love and true devotion for 
the work, and a ceaseless effort to educate one's self, for the fountain drains dry 
that is never replenished. A desire to teach, the possession of a teacher's cer- 
tificate, and the completion of a prescribed course of study, while necessary, 
are still no evidence of ability to teach. I would recommend that vacancies be 
filled as far as practicable from the graduates of the Hi2:h School, which secures 
the double advantage of personal knowledge of the applicant and her knowl- 
edge with your school system and methods. Then, for long and earnest study, 
you justly reward one of your own citizens: 

The following table shows some interesting items : 

Number of children in the district of school age 1,143 

Number of boys enrolled in public schools 455 

Number of girls enrolled in public schools 554 

Number of children of school age not in public schools 134 

Number of non-resident pupils - 81 

Number promoted from classes during the year 68 

Number promoted from grade 204 

Number of male teachers 3 

Average salary paid male teachers $1,116 66 

Number of female teachers .- 1^ 

Average salary paid female teachers _ $369 33 

Total salary paid teachers during the year $8,890 00 

Amount of foreign tuition collected $781 76 

Number of weeks in school year _ 40 

CONCLUSIOX. 

In concluding this report, I want to speak in the most encouraging terms of 
the scholarship of the pupils in your schools. Such earnestness and honest 
application have been evinced by the majority that it is useless to name 
individuals. Your High School has members who are a pride and honor to it. 
I wish also to extend hearty thanks to the patrons of the schools for their 
interest shown at the end of the year, and hope it will be more frequent here- 
after. To your honorable body I desire to express my indebtedness for your 
assistance and support the past year, and hope it may be continued during our 
labors together. It will ever be my effort, as it has been in the year gone by, 
to labor for one thing, the advancement of your schools. 

JOSEPH C. JONES, Superintendent. 

Pontiac, August 15, 1873. 
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BEPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



To the BoarH qf Education ; 

Gbktlbmen, — For the school year ending June 20, 1873, 1 suhmit the fol- 
lowing report: 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Population of the City of Port Huron.. 7,154 

Ai^sesfled yalufttion of the real and personal property ^ . $1,086,250 00 

Total amount of city taxes levied i^ May last. ---.... $57,950 00 

Total school tax included in the above $23,000 00 

Per cent, of school tax on all the city taxes 40- 

Cash valuation of public school property -.., 80,800 00 

Number of ©hildren in the city of school age 2,415 

Numberof boys enrolled in the schools.-., 777 

Number of girls enrolled in the schools. .-.. 752 

Whole number of pupils enrolled in the schools j^, 1,529 

Number of non-resident pupils enrolled 7 

Number of children not in the public schools. 893 

Number of male teachers employed-...- 2 

Number of female teachers employed 20 

Average salary paid men #1,225 00 

Average salary paid women 340 00 

Total salaries paid teachers 9,300 00 

Tuition received from non-resident pupils 57 25 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

By the burning of the high-school building, the school accommodations of 
the city have been reduced at least one hslt This of course makes sad work 
with the schools, some of which have been broken up completely, while others 
have been so poprly provided for tbat large numbers of the pupils have dropped 
out. Such being the condition of things, it is especially unfortunate that steps 
for replacing the building were not taken immediately after the fire. It is 
gratifying to know, however, that the work is now moving on briskly, and that 
in all probability the new building will be ready for occupancy by the opening 
•of the winter term. Measures have already been taken with a view to securing 
temporary accommodations, during the fall term, for the schools that are 
suffering most. A new building, similar to the Lapeer Avenue building, ought 
to be put up as soon as practicable, to take the place of the shackling establish- 
ment on Division street, that has so long been a disgrace to the city. The 
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South Union building is in need of important repairs. The halls and the 
superintendent's office are unsafe, in consequence of the condition of the 
plastering overhead. The walls should be calcimined. New desks are needed 
for some of the rooms ; blinds for some of the windows ; and matting for the 
floors and stairways. A hoisting apparatus should be put in, and the building 
painted. 

TEACHERS. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced for the last year or two in secur- 
ing teachers. It is a noteworthy fact that there is no great surplus of appli- 
cants. It may be accounted for in this way : Those that are not qualified to 
do good work are beginning to find that their services are not wanted, conse- 
quently, from year to year, fewer of them apply ; while competent teachers find 
no difficulty in securing more lucrative positions elsewhere. It is exceedingly 
desirable that none but good teachers be employed. If a sufficient number of 
these cannot be had at home, or cannot be secured from abroad at the present 
salaries, let the salaries be increased until applicants of the proper stamp be- 
come sufficiently numerous to enable you to secure good teachers for all the 
schools. It would be well, also, to make appointments for the ensuing year 
prior to the close of the spring term, or as soon thereafter as practicable. By 
unnecessarily deferring the appointments last year, the schools, in certain de- 
partments, suffered serious inconvenience, to say nothing of very unpleasant 
duties that were thereby thrust upon the Superintendent. Good teachers are 
generally not content to wait on uncertainties through a long vacation, conse- 
quently, if their services are not secured early, the chances are that they cannot 
be secured at all. Justice to the schools, therefore, demands that you reap- 
point at once the teachers whom you wish to retain, and that immediate steps 
be taken to fill all vacancies. 

ABSEifCE AND TARniNBSS. 

It is gratifying to know that the larger part of the absences that we regard 
as unnecessary, is confined to a small part of the pupils. In many instances 
the pupils themselves are beginning to see the inconveniences of irregular at- 
tendance, as they are manifested in failure after failure to pass the examina- 
tions for promotion. Apparently the only practicable way of reaching the in- 
difference of parents in regard to attendance, is to hold the pupils closely to 
the course of study, and not permit any to pass to higher classes till the work 
required for admission to such classes has been satisfactorily done. This is the 
plan that has, in the main, been followed during the past two years, and while 
it has given rise to much grumbling and many disappointments, it has evidently 
had a wholesome influence upon the schools. 

In the matter of tardiness, there has been great improvement within a year. 
This is especially noticeable in some of the higher rooms, where the teachers 
have made special efforts to secure punctuality. For instance, the number of 
tardinesses in the High School last year was 130; the number for this year is 
84. Last year the Grammar School had 531 tardinesses; this year it has had 
103. This result hus been secured, not by locking the delinquents out, 
nor by the enactment of stringent regulations, but by constant and earnestr 
appeals to the good sense, honor, and pride of the pupils. In certain 
classes a sort of esprit de corps has been developed that has had an excel- 
lent effect. The teachers that have accomplished this are entitled to much 
commendation, because they have produced results, the influence of whose 
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example, spreading itself throughout the schools for years to come, will do 
much to assist the pupils in forming habits of punctuality, and in causing 
teachers that are unable to prevent the excessive accumulation of tardinesses, 
to be looked upon as wholly unfit for their places. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Why two Grammar Schools were ever established in this city is a mystery I 
have never heard any one attempt to explain. The inconveniences of the plan — . 
to say nothing of the unnecessary expense involved — were such that, without 
even thinking what the end would be, I found myself almost at the very begin- 
ning of my superintendency, working to bring the two together. The process 
of consolidation has been slow, but evidently complete, and in every way satis- 
factory. Three teachers now, with convenience, do the work that formerly 
required four. The advanced classes are not so small as formerly, arid the lower 
classes, being much larger, are heard in convenient sections. On the comple- 
tion of the new 'building it will probably be well to transfer to it the Grammar 
School, in order that there may be more room in the south building for the 
accommodation of the lower departments, which have long been seriously 
crowded. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

That good singing is a good thing, is not, so far as I am aware, disputed by 
any one. Early childhood is certainly the best time for cultivating the voice 
and training the ear. In no place are largo numbers of children brought 
together, at regular and frequently recurring intervals, under circumstances 
more favorable to the accomplishment of this important work, than in the 
public schools. I, therefore, recommend that immediate steps be taken to 
secure the services of a competent instructor in vocal music, who shall be 
employed for at least one day in each week, and who shall, in accordance with 
a plan that must be agreed upon by him and the superintendent, give instruc- 
tion in vocal music to all the classes in the public schools. 

DISTRICT LIBRARY. 

By the burning of the high-school building the library suflfered, not only in 
the loss of books, but also in the loss of records. In consequence of the com- 
pleteness of the destruction of the records, it is impossible to determine 
accurately the extent of the loss in books. During the year there have been 
added to the library 352 new volumes at a cost of $584. Of these, 139 volumes 
were burned, together with all the old volumes except 72. The library, there- 
fore, contains at present 285 volumes. The most of these are valuable books, 
and are, of themselves, no unimportant part of a good school library. It is 
very desirable, however, that all available means be, at the earliest convenient 
opportunity, judiciously disbursed in the purchase of standard works that are 
needed to enable the library to exert, both in the schools and throughout the 
city, that influence that ought to be expected of every well selected and 
properly managed library. 

VISITING THE SCHOOLS. 

Seven hundred and thirty-four visits have been made to the schools. 
This does not include visits made by the superintendent. Neither 
does it include, for the best of reasons, many visits made by members 
of the Board of Education. This is to be regretted. In some places 
it is, by special regulation, made the duty of certain committees to visit 
all the public schools as often as once a term, or once a year. In other 
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places it is required that committees visit' the schools as often as practicable. 
This certainly is within the boands of reason ; and, though private business 
may demand close attention, yet, in a place like this, where school visitors are 
so scarce, and where great good may result from 'even casual visits, it is to be 
earnestly hoped that every inspector will make it a point to visit the schools 
often enough to know what is going on therein. Oreat benefit, I am satisfied, 
would thus be rendered the schools. The faithful teachers would be encouraged 
by a consciousness of the fact that their good qualities are known and appro* 
ciated ; incompetent teachers would find it impossible to cover up their defects, 
and, consequently, would be more ready to give up situations they are unable 
to fill ; the pupils would be encouraged by the mere presence of the authorities ; 
and the patrons of th^ schools, knowing that the work is receiving constant 
attention, would be much better satisfied, and, as a consequence, there would 
be fewer grievances brought up for consideration. Some may think that it is 
entirely unnecessary for inspectors to be thus troubled, since a superintendent 
is employed to look after the work, and keep the board advised of Qie conditiou 
of things. This may seem plausible, but even superintendents are human, and 
the closer they attend to their work the more they feel the need of assistance 
and hearty co-operation from the board, with whom, at last, all responsibility 
rests. Let me, therefore, urge yon to visit your schools often, by assuring you 
that in so doing you will discharge an important duty and benefit the public 
much more than you will injure yourselves. 

% ♦ 41********* * * 

CONCLUSIOK. 

The year has been an eventful one, — I had almost oiid, a disastrous one. 
But while there has be^i much to discourage, there have been some things to 
cheer. The clouds are breaking away, the outlook is more promising. Maay 
important measures have recently been adopted by your honorable body, and it 
is gratifying to feel that they all look at one thing,--4he interest of the schools* 
Still, this is no time for idle congratulations over past achievements, for while 
much has been done,^ much more remains to be done. Trusting that in all 
your deliberations you will be guided to wise conclusions, and that the schools, 
under your management, will grow more and more prosperous until eventually 
they meet all reasonable demands upon them. 

JOHN 0. MAGILL, Superintendent 




ST. JOSEPH SCHOOL BLILDINQ, 



ST. JOSEPH. 



[ See Cat of School BaildiDg on preceding page.] 

The St Joseph school bnilding is of brick, 102x82 feet, foar stories in heigh t, 
besides the basement under the entire building. It is centrally located, occupies 
high ground, which overlooks the lake and a large expanse of surrounding 
country. 

The view from the windows of the High School room is not surpassed in 
beauty and magnificence in the State. 

Exteriorly the building is a model of elegance and proportion. The 
approaches are three in number ; those for the students are at the north and 
south wings of the buildings. The stairways are in the wings of the building, 
are wide and of easy ascent The means of egress are so ample that in event 
of fire the building can be easily cleared of six hundred scholars in from three 
to five minutes without confusion or danger. 

The sum expended about the new edifice, for which orders have been drawn, 
amount at this date, August 19, 1873, to the sum of ^9,731 38. 

The bonded debt of the district is 142,600 00. Of this there was contracted 
for the present building and site $40,000, which draws interest at ten per cent 
annually. The remaining debt was contracted for eight lots lying east of the 
present site, of which no use is made, the interest on which is seven per cent 
annually. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



To the Boa/rd of EdueaUon : 

G£KTLEMEK, — I Submit herewith the first annual report of the schools under 
your charge. 

Our public schools, in their rapid growth and the annual outlay required for 
their proper maintenance, assume an importance in the affairs of our State, 
demanding the closest attention and the most diligent oversight on the part of 
those who are the legal guardians of its interests. In our own village the 
energies of the people are taxed to a large degree to sustain themselves at the 
present height of achievement; still the distant prospect of the desired goal 
beckons them to still greater exertion. 
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In sharing with your honorable body the responsibility of carrying out the 
wishes of the people, it has been my aim in whatever has been entrusted to me 
supervision, to co-operate with you in the laudable effort to return to the tax- 
payers a full equivalent for the sacrifices made in devoting so large a proportion 
of the amount raised annually by taxation, to^the intellectual and moral 
improvement of the rising generation. The appropriation of forty thousand 
dollars for the erection of a union school building created some opposition to 
our school system, — but since its occupancy, the evident advantages gained 
have, I believe, convinced every one that the right effort was made in the right 
direction; therefore, inasmuch as needed guidance is promised to those in 
authority, for whatever is purposed to be done in accordance with the divine laws 
governing the affairs of individuals, as well as of communities and nations, it is 
right to give expression to our gratitude for the success of our union school 
during the year just closed, and we should add a fervent petition, that into the 
hearts of his faithful people may be placed the earnest desire diligently to 
foster and encourage the most important agency in advancing the materijd, as 
well as the intellectual advantages of our country. 

It was my object, whj6n I commenced this report, to give general statistics of 
the schools under your charge from 1860 up to the close of this year; but I 
find that I am unable to do so, as the registers of the different departments 
have been lost, and it is also impossible to procure such facts of last year's 
work as are sufficient to justify a report. Thus, until we can gather more 
statistics than can now be found, the report of the schools must date from 
September 9, 187)3. 

The condition that your schools were in at the commencement of this year 
being known to you and our citizens, I shall only give a brief outline, so that 
the progress made during the present year may be more readily seen. The 
school buildings, — three in number, — that were occupied, were mere shells and 
did not furnish any of the conveniences necessary to the prosecution of system- 
atic effort. The so-caUed high-school room was the most convenient. In this 
department, by careful and earnest effort on the part of the Preceptress, order 
and discipline were brought out of chaos. Now, I do not say that this confu- 
sion was the result of the work of former teachers, but it seemed that nearly 
all were possessed, not of evil intentions, or willful disobedience, but a lack 
of self-control. This was the apparent condition of all the schools, with, prob- 
ably> one exception. The classes in the High School were not graded, nor had 
they taken up studies that seemed to be systematically arranged. For instance. 
Philosophy and Botany had been ptirsued by pupils who had not studied the 
United States History, nor had Physical Geography been introduced. In 
Mathematics, some had finished Algebra who did not know the first principles 
of Percentage, Partial Payments, etc.; in short, pupils seemed to have recited 
in all the different classes formed. 

The organization of the grammar school was better in some respects than 
the High School, though notTbing, I think, had been taught but Arithmetic, 
that is commendable. Instructions in Geography, Grammar, and Eeading, 
seemed to have been given in the old way, and all exercises, such as gymnastics, 
singing and oral lessons, to have been neglected. 

The three primary schools were in a very bad condition, no grade well classi- 
fied, and so many in each room that it seemed almost impossible to do anything 
toward systematizing under these circumstances. I promoted a class from the 
grammar to the High School, and so through all the different departments; by 
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this means I succeeded in getting these schools in pretty good running order. 
Much commendation is due to the teachers who have had these schools in 
charge during the year. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

As has already been stated, the High School was not graded or even classified. 
What to do with eighteen girls and boys who had been in this school^ a part of 
twot and others three years^ was a difficult problem to solye. I immediately 
formed three classes, after the promotion. Senior, Junior, and Freshman. To 
these I assigned studies that seemed best adapted to their advancement; to the 
Freshmen, such studies as would prepare them to enter a high school, organ- 
ized under the general plan of the schools in this State, — by the next year; to 
the Juniors, the studies that would give them the same class in a high school 
proper the following year, and so with the Seniors. Thus, next year you will 
have these three classes drilled and prepared to maintain their positions as 
constituting the three distinct branches of a high school, which aims to be 
preparatory to our University. It can be seen by referring to the report of the 
Preceptress, that the classes have increased in number, standing, and deport- 
s ment, and that, during the year, we have had non-resident students, which has 
added much to the character, ability and efficiency of the schooL It is con- 
ceded by el\y that if convenient places for pupils to board could be procured at 
a reasonable price, — say three to four dollars per week,— this school could be 
made one of the first in the State, both in numbers and ability. Arrangements 
should be made so as to have boarding clubs, and rooms should be procured 
for such pupils. 

The grade of studies for the High School will be finished by the Senior 
class in June, 1874. This will be the first class that will have gone through 
the curriculum of studies required for graduation. 

The occupancy of your new school building furnishes superior advantages in 
the prosecution of the studies of the High School. The Chemical, Natural 
Science, and Literary rooms, when completed and furnished with apparatus, 
ornithologic and botanic specimens, and a library, will be a great addition to 
the accommodations now at hand. An effort should be made by all who are 
interested in the education of the rising generation, to increase our cabinet 
with such geological specimens as the knowledge of which would be of interest 
and profit to possess. Efforts are being made by several energetic and praise- 
worthy geologists to collect such specimens from diflferent parts of our country, 
— for the union schools, — as will illustrate all the oral lessons taught in the 
primary departments, and also give the higher classes a perfect knowledge of 
the interior of our earth. This is commendable if they can be had at a reason- 
able price. Ornithologic specimens can be obtained without very much 
expense. If all who are interested in having their children know something 
about the subject, should contribute a little, a collection of birds could be had 
that would aid very materially not only in the instructions received in the 
High School in the study of natural history, but also in the lower grades in 
giving and receiving oral lessons. 

I come now to speak of a want, — an absolute necessity. That it is necessary 
to have books of every description suitable for pupils to read, is a maxim, and 
for any teacher to undertake the culture of the minds of our young men and 
women without the aid of a well selected library seems useless. There is such 
a thing as getting along in an unprofitable way by limiting pupils to the facts 
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contained in the text-books used, and requiring them to write essays and ora- 
tions from these ; but in order that the pupils may have a wide field from 
which to gather matured thoughts, and clothe the same in elegant language, 
they must have a knowledge of the thought, expreiraion and style of others. 
Nothing would add so highly to your school as a good library. This ought to 
be attended to immediately. Not only do you need a library far the pupils, 
but also for the teacher. No one can receive more profit than the faithful and 
energetic teacher. By faithful study of methods, and all subjects found in 
books for the teacher, there can be such information gained as wilj create a 
living fountain, from which can be drawn the purest streams of thaught. I 
believei, gentlemen, that it will be your highest duty during the coming year to 
see that teachers and pupils are supplied with a library of books suited to their 
best advancement, to secure a^^paratus necessairy for the teacher to illustrate 
and demonstrate facts and princi^es in philosophy and chemi^ry ; and to 
encourage the collection of omithologic and botanic specimens. 

TW0-81BSSI0K SYSTEM. 

Allow me to congratulate you on the success that has fallowed your efforts 
in adopting the four-hour, instead of the six-hour plan, in the Primary grade; 
also, the four and a half hours in the Intermediate, and five in the Grammar 
and High School. I believe there has not been a single objection to this 
arrangement since its adoption, and I am surprised at the great and lasting 
benefit derived, which id the direct result of its practice. There are many 
reasons why this change was necessary, but I will mention only one or two. 
The physical system, — we all know, — is to the mental, what light and moisture 
are to the plant. A stinted supply of the proper aliment produces a feebly 
developed plant. A strong, powerful intellect, cannot be properly developed 
by a puny, narrow-chested, bloodless child. The physical must keep pace 
with the mental, the former being emphatically the foundation of the structure 
of true manhood, and must be first in development. Six hours is too long a 
time to keep a child confined in the school-room. The physical system droops 
for the^^want of exercise, the mental is overtaxed ; this overtaxing of the men- 
tal, exhibits itself directly by depressing the physical, so that the physical 
receives the entire injury from both causes. I am satisfied that more efficient 
work can be done with the two-session system that you have adopted, than by 
the old plan. So far as I have observed, there is but one valid objection urged 
against the public when compared with the private schools, and that , is the 
charge of immorality. Such of our religious friends as are interested in sec- 
tarian or denominational schools, together with that portion of our community 
who look upon the public school system as plebian in character, seize this 
thumb screw and turn it with a vengeance. There is some truth in this charge. 
Now, gentlemen, I can conceive that you have eradicated the evil. First, by 
adopting the two-session plan ; second, by dispensing with the play grounds 
and making work the order of the day, during school hours. Now where is the 
opportunity for bad association or immoral practices ? The pupil is either 
under the immediate care of the teacher or parent, and all immoral conduct or 
influences avoided. In a word, our school-room should be to the pupil what the 
counting-room is to the man of business, — a place set aside exclusively for 
work. This I believe to be your motto, and I can see that under it lies the 
goal in completing our educational system. 

46 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 

It is evident that the efforts directed to perfect a system for our school are of 
first importance. Even good teachers cannot be expected to secure good results 
if they are not assisted by prganization. It is organization and system that 
effectually come to the aid of the indiyidual and reinforce him where his 
inequalities manifest themselves. Idiosyncrasies belong to us all as individ- 
uals ; those who are most exempt from them and appear as persons of culture, 
are the individuals who have learned to avail themselves of the aid of organi- 
zations, or institutions in accomplishing their aims and purposes. From year 
to year, as the school system grows and expands, the internal arrangement by 
which we connect the result of all with each, and of each with all, must be 
modified to suit the new emergencies. To accomplish this, we have had a 
teacher's meeting once a week, lasting an hour, and a teachers' association once 
a month held on the last Saturday. By these advantages we have been able to 
discuss practical questions relating to a course of study, methods of instruc- 
tion, discipline, and the general management of school work ; though the chief 
benefit derived consists in getting methods into an articulate shape, so that the 
defect of individual teachers may be measured by the standard of correct work, 
and the causes of failure pointed out. The want of success on the part of the 
teacher in discipline and management, has led us to consider the causes of list- 
lessness in the school-room. "1. — Lack of proper ventilation. 2. — Injudi- 
cious and too frequent concert recitations. 3. — Too long recitations for the 
strength of the pupils. 4. — The practice of keeping pupils in during recess or 
after school for misbehavior or failure in lessons. 5. — Lack of definite analysis 
of the subject of the lessons by the teacher during recitation. 6. — SnbstitutioQ 
of individual explanation on the partof the teacher for correction (in the class) 
of bad habits of study." 

EXPENDITURES. 

The following are the expenditures for the school year commencing Septem- 
ber 9th, ending June 20th : 

Superintendent $1,400 00 

Preceptress ,* 535 80 

Teachers 3,537 24 

Other incidental expenses.- 1,763 40 

Amount $7,198 44^ 

The total number of pupils attending the Union School some portion of the 
year ending June 20, was 575. The average term registration of pupils has 
been 512 ; and the average daily attendance per term 423. 

These figures show how large a proportion of pupils fail to attend regularly 
to their school duties, and when we take under consideration the number of 
pupils in the district, 859, there can be seen a great necessity for a remedy in 
securing regular attendance and number in attendance. I call your attention, 
with some considerable pride, to the increase and growth of the school during the 
past year as indicated in the preceding tables. The number enrolled the first 
month was but 363, a little over 42 per cent of the number of pupils in the 
district. Every month shows an increase up to April, and during this month 
there was enrolled 532, a little over 62 per cent. This inci?fease of 20 per cent^ 
is owiMg, in a very great degree, to the advantage gained in the occupancy of 
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the new school buildiDg, and the earnestness and efficiency of the teachers, and 
the co-operation of the citizens; but to your untiring energies and management, 
gentlemen, I consider belongs the greatest degree of merit. I suggest, there- 
fore, that during the next year, you carry out to a letter the act to compel 
children to attend school. 

GENERAL STATISTICS, 

Population of St. Joseph 3,200 

Number of persons between 5 and 21 years of age _. 869 

Number of pupils attending the school some portion of the year 575 

Average daily attendance during the year 423 

Average registration per term 512 

Amount paid for salaries of teachers during the year. $5,473 04 

The entire cost of running the schools - 7,198 44 

Average cost of tuition per pupil on average attendance 17 00 

Average cost of tuition per pupil on total registration 12 51 

Average cost of tuition per pupil between 5 and 20 in the district. . 8 38 

Cost of running the school, and interest on bonds 11,390 44 

Money received from primary school fund 497 61 

Money received from dog tax 81 61 

Money received from tuition — night school - 45 00 

Money received from tuition — day schooL. j 50 00 

Money to be raised by direct taxation 10,706 22 

Average cost for school purposes per pupil between 5 and 20 years 
ofage 12 46 

CONCLUSION. 

In the preceding pages I have given the general workings of the school 
under your charge, for the past year, with such recommendations and sugges- 
tions as are deemed essential to make our schools more efficient, and to develop 
a greater interest in the education in your city. I believe we have ascended to a 
higher plane than that occupied at the commencement. It has been my con- 
stant desire and earnest aim to economize, to the greatest degree possible, all 
of the forces employed in your schools, and to give the largest results to the 
inhabitants of this city for the money expended in the support of them. Your 
public schools are the hope and the glory of your citizens. Let all friends of 
education and human progress extend to them their patronage and hearty 
support, and give the sons ,and daughters of St. Joseph and surrounding 
country all the educational advantages possible, so that they may be able to 
discharge intelligently all th(3 great duties of life, and prove an honor to your 
city and to our common country. I would take this opportunity to express 
my acknowledgements for the hearty co-operation of the teachers in carrying 
out my plans and suggestions, and for their kindness and courtesy to me in the 
discharge of my labors and difficult duties. The prosperity of our public 
schools is mainly due their devoted labors. I commend them to the favorable 
consideration of the public and the Board of Education, desiring to bespeak for 
them and their interest the attention they justly deserve. I am under great 
obligation to the directors and members of the Board of Education, for the 
confidence so often manifested toward me, in receiving my communications, 
and giving the recommendations therein contained, favorable attention. They 
claim my warmest gratitude for their valuable assistance and friendly counsel. 

WM. W. RAY, Superintendent of Schools, 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OP THE ASSOCIATION OF 

COUNTSr SUPEREfcfTENDENTS. 



The Association of County SuperinteDdents of Schools held its session nnder 
-tiie presidency of ex-Superintendent G. H. Betsford, at the West Central 
Building, Jackson, August 26, 27 and 28. 

The following programme was adopted : 

Tue9duy Evening 8e»8km. 

8 o'clock. — Public Address, •'Our Public School System/' Hon. D. B. Briggs, 
State Superintendent. 

Wednesday Morning Session. 

9 o'clock. — Business Meeting. 

10 o'clock. — ** The Bomance of the Superintendency." Supt W. Irving Ben- 
Tnett, of Jackson County. 

11 o'clock. — ^**A more Thorough System of Organization for the State Asso- 
<)iation and the Institutes." Supt. Elam Willard, Monroe County. 

Afternoon Session. 

2 o'clock. — "School Visitation." Supt. J. S. Goodman of Saginaw County. 

3 o'clock. — Discussion. Should certificates be renewed or endorsed ? Opened 
by Superintendents E. G. Qall of Kalamazoo County, and E* J. Cook of Shia- 
wassee County. 

3;30 o'clock. — ** Music in its Relations to our Common School System." 
Supt. Wm. Ball of Livingston County. 

Evening Session. 

8 o'clock. — Public Address. " Sources of Literature." Hon. H. M. Look, 
Pontiac. 

Thursday Morning Session. 

8:30 o'clock.— Election of OflBcers. 

9 o'clock.— "Normal Work in our High Schools." Supt. C. A. Gower of 
Genesee County. 

10 o'clock. — " Branches of Study for District Schools." Supt. Chas. E. 
Coryell of Hillsdale County. 

11 o'clock. — ^Discussion. " How shall we grade certificates ? Supts. J. H. 
Vincent of Lapeer County, and Geo. S. Wheeler of Washtenaw County. 
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Afternoon Session. 

2 o'clock — ** Best Methods of Conducting County Institutes.'* Prof. Daniel 
Putnam of State Normal SchooL 

3 o'clock. — Question Drawer. 

On Tuesday evening the Hon. Daniel B. Briggs, the State Superintendent, 
delivered an address on "Our Public School System," in which he discussed at 
length the advantages and deficiencies of our present school system, and the 
remedies that might be applied to existing evils. 

An " Experience Meeting" followed, and in this the different members gave 
accounts of their trials and successes in their respective fields of labor. - 

On Wednesday morning, after the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, 
committees were appointed to report on lists of studies for the different grades 
of certificates, and Superintendents Qower, Qoodman, Wheeler, Oorbin, and 
Curtis were nominated to prepare lists of questions in the common English 
branches, (7. S. History, and the Science of Government, and to send the same 
to the different Superintendents. 

Superintendent W. Irving Bennett, of Jackson county, r^d a paper entitled 
** The Bomance of Superintendency." He drew vivid pictures of the strange 
characters that cross the pa^h of the County Superintendent, — the peripatetic 
Canadian professor, the young man from the country, the dashing young lady 
who teaches in the primary department of the graded school, the young lady 
that is a &ilure, and the children of the schools he visits. He showed how 
impossible it is for business and sentiment to thrive as partners, and he earnestly 
advocated the importance of the Superintendents' remembering that the people 
of Michigan have intrusted to them the most sacred of all her trusts,-*--the 
education of her youth. 

Secretary Elam Willard, of Monroe, occupied a half*hour in remarks upon 
" a more thorough system of organization for the State Association and the 
Institutes." 

On the motion of Superintendent Goodman, of Saginaw, the constitution 
was so amended as to dispense with the semi-annual or winter meeting. 

The afternoon session was commenced by the delivery of an address on 
" School Visitation," by Superintendent J. S. Goodman, of Saginaw county. 
He read the law and commented on it, giving it as his opinion that the primary 
object of visitation was not to ascertain the progress of the scholars, but the 
methods of the teacher and the conducting of the schooL He suggested that 
the superintendents should give advice or admonishment in private. He 
recognized the fact that no superintendent could visit the schools in most of 
our counties as often as they needed it; once a year was not frequent enough 
for a visit, but it was all that was practicable in the larger counties. 

Superintendent Hall, of Kalamazoo county, and Superintendent Wheeler, of 
Washtenaw county, conducted a discussion on the propriety of superintendent's 
endorsing and renewing certificates. State Superintendent Briggs gave it as 
the opinion of the Attorney-General, that an endorsement of a certificate given 
in one county by the superintendent of another, did not make it valid in the 
county where endorsed. The practice of renewing certificates without a second 
examination, was deemed by some members of the Association as allowable, and 
by others it was condemned, but the subject was left open. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : President, Super- 
intendent J. S. Goodman, of Saginaw; Vice Presidents, Superintendents 
Wheeler of Washtenaw, Bennett of Jackson, Cook of Shiawassee, and Hall of 
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Kalamazoo; Secretary, C. A. Gower of Genesee; Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer 0« 0. Curtiis of Isabella. The Executive Gommitte was also elected 
with Superintendent J. A. Corbin of Oakland, as Chairman. 

A lecture on the subject of " Music in its relation to Common Schools/' was 
delivered by superintendent William Ball of Livingston. 

The committee appointed to report on the branches of study to be required 
for the different grades of certificates, reported as follows: For the Third 
Orade: Orthography, Beading, Penmanship, Mental Arithmetic, Written 
Arithmetic, Grammar, and Geography. For the Second Grade: In addition 
to the requirements of the Third Grade, XT. S. History, Science of Govern- 
ment, Physiology and Philosophy Elective in the place of Algebra, when Alge- 
bra will not be required to be taught For the First Grade : Physical Geog- 
raphy, Natural Philosophy, Botany, Geometry, Algebra and Physiology in 
addition to the studies of the Second Grade. 

Superintendent Hall, of Kalamazoo, moved as an amendment that Algebra 
and Physiology be made imperative upon the Second Grade. 

The report of the committee, as amended, was adopted. 

By motion, the Association voted that when it adjoura it should be till the 
third Tuesday of August, 1874, at the city of Grand Bapids. 

In the evening Hon. H. M. Look, of Pontiac, delivered a lecture on the his- 
tory of Mahomedanism entitled ^* Islam.'' He related the leading incidents 
in the life of Mahomet, and displayed the most prominent features of his 
doctrines. 

On Thursday morning Superintendent C. A. Gower delivered an address on 
"Normal Work in Our High Schools." He maintained that the Normal 
School could not supply teachers for the whole State, as most of its graduates 
find situations in its Union Schools. He therefore recommended the introduc- 
tion of a Normal class in all High Schools, the class to be formed a week after 
the commencement of each term and to continue for ten weeks. He presented 
the outline of a course of studies to be adopted at these classes. He com- 
mended the Normal work in the High Schools in Genesee county, and assured 
his audience that most of his teachers were expected to attend such a school 
at least one term a year. 

Superintendent Charles K. Coryell, of Hillsdale county, delivered an address 
on the "Branches of Study for District Schools." He spoke of the importance 
of paying proper attention to "reading" in schools, and presented a list of 
other necessary studies. He thought that there was too much time spent in 
the study of geography, as most of the text books embrace much that is of little 
use. He believed that higher arithmetic, algebra, and the reading of the 
fifth and sixth readers were not essential to a course of study for district 
schools. He would certainly introduce some of the elementary works on popu- 
lar science in the place of higher mathematics. 

In the afternoon Prof. Daniel Putnam, the State Normal School, gave an 
address on " Some Suggestions on Conducting Teachers' Institutes." He said 
that in detei'mining what is the best method, we must take into consideration, 
first, the character of the teachers ; secondly, the wants of the schools and the 
work to be done ; and thirdly, the number attending the institute and the 
duration of its session. He maintained that the object of an institute is to 
give practical illustrations of the art of teaching. He did not approve of much 
discussion, because the time would not allow it, and he declared it to be 
generally useless, even if there were time for it. 
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Superintendent Willard offered the following resolutions : 

Besolved, That we fully appreciate the presence and attention of our worthy 
and able Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Hon. Daniel B. Briggs, and 
his manifest and earnest efforts to aid and assist us during this entire session 
of our association ; and that our thanks be hereby extended to him, and that 
we hereby express our desire and intention to heartily co-operate with him in 
in all his efforts to advance and improve the school work in this State. 

Resolvedy That this association, in consideration of the faithful, prompt, 
gentlemanly and dignified manner in which the venerable President of this 
body, George H. Botsford, of Hillsdale, has discharged the duties of his posi- 
tiod while presiding over us during the past year, tender to him our grateful, 
hearty and sincere thanks, and that we hereby constitute him an honorary 
member of this association. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Superintendent Bennett offered resolutions of thanks to the press, which 
were adopted. 

Eesolutions of thanks were voted to Hon. H. M. Look, of Pontiac, for his 
able lecture, and to Professor Daniel Putnam for his interesting paper. 

It was voted that a copy of the minutes of this meeting be forwarded to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

All the papers having been read, and all the topics for discussion having 
been exhausted, the Association adjourned to meet at Grand Bapids on the 
third Tuesday in August, 1874. 

The following is a list of the members of the Association who were in 
attendance : 

Theodore B. Diamond of Barry, Archibald L. Gumming of Bay, Arthur T. 
Case of Benzie, Edward L. Kingsland of Berrien, Milo D. Campbell of Branch, 
Bertrand F. Welch of Calhoun, Samuel Johnson of Cass, Darius R. Shoop of 
Eaton, Cornelius A. Gower of Genesee, Charles E. Coryell of Hillsdale, Elmer 
D. North of Ingham, Charles 0. Curtis of Isabella, W. Irving Bennett of 
Jackson, Ezekiel G. Hall of Kalamazoo, George A. Bauney of Kent, William 
Ball of Livingston, Tyson Smith of Midland, Elam Willard of Monroe, John- 
son A. Corbin of Oakland, Seth Edson of Oceana, John S. Goodman of Sagi- 
naw, Paden Macklem of Sanilac, Ezekiel J. Cook of Shiawassee, John W. 
Bpardslee of St. Joseph, John A. Burrington of Tuscola, Henry S. Williams of 
Van Buren, Geo. S. Wheeler of Washtenaw, Geo. C. Gordon of Wayne. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE TEACHERS^ 

ASSOCIATION. 



The annual meeting of the members of the State Teachers' Asaooiation 
was held in the Lecture-room of the Law Department of the University at 
Ann Arbor on the 30th and 3l8t of Dec.^ 1878. President James B. An^Il in 
the chair. 

The following programme was adopted, butifrom unavoidable causes, not 
strictly adhered to : 

PKOOBAmCS. 

Tuesday Morning. 

10:30. — Opening Exercises. 

10:45. — ^Address by Prof. I. M. Wellington, Principal of the Detroit High 
School. Subject, — " The Public Schools of Michigan as a Unit.'* 

11:15. — Discussion, to be opened by Prof. J. P. Nichols, of Detroit. 

12-12:30. — The New University Hall, the Museum, the Library^ and the 
other public rooms of the University will be open to the teacherSi 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

2:15. — ^Musie. Address by Miss Kate Brearly, of Kalamazoo College. Sub- 
ject, — ^* Systematic Besting. 

3. — ^Discussion, to be opened by Prof. G. B. Thomas, Superintendent of 
Schools, Nilee. 

3:30.-- Address by Prof. Z. Truesdell, Superiuteildent of Schools, Hint. 
Subject, — " The Kormal Department in High Schools.*^ 

4.— Discussion, to be opened by Prof. Bellows, of the State Normal School. 

4:30. — Business Meeting. 

Tuesday Evening. 

7:30. — Music. Address by Hon. James V. Campbell, LL. D., of Detroit- 
Music. 

Wednesday Morning. 

9 — Music. Address by Miss Euth Hoppin of the State Normal School. Sub- 

ct, — " The Schoolmaster.'' 

Becess of twenty minutes for payment of Annual dues. 

10:15 — ^Address by Prof. W. H. Payne, Superintendent of Schools, Adrian, 
ubject, — •* The Old and the New in Education." 

10:45 — Discussion, to be opened by Prof. A. L. Daniels, Superintendent of 
Schools, Grand Bapids. 

11:50 — Business Meeting. 
12-12:30 — University Booms open. 
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Wednesday Afternoon. 

2:15 — Music. Address by Prof. 0. B. Curtis, Superintendent of Schools^, 
Muskegon. Subject, — " Educational Hinderances.** 

2:45— Discussion, to be opened by Prof. H. S. Tarbell, Superintendent of 
Schools, East Saginaw. 

3:15 — Address by Hon. D. B. Briggs, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Subject, — " Teaching Gommon Things." 

3:45 — Discussion, to be opened by Prof. J. W. Ewing, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ionia. 

4:15 — Business Meeting. 

Wednesday Evening. 

7:30— Music. Address by Prof. J. H. Hewitt, Acting President of Oliyefc 
College. 

Music. 

The Music will be in charge of Proil Alvin Wilsey of Ann Arbor. 

Ladies who desire entertainment, will, on their arrival, report to the Commit- 
tee on Entertainment at the Law Lecture Boom. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Supt. Duane Doty of Detroit, Prof. H. S.^. 
Tarbell of East Saginaw was appointed Secretary |;ro tern. 

On Tuesday morning Prof. W. H. Payne of Adrian delivered an address on 
'< The Old and New in Education.'' He said that the law of progress pervader- 
ill the works of nature. Human progress takes place less by conscious effort 
than by an instructive nisus^ — an irresistible tendency to assume higher types^ 
of organization. He believed that the art of teaching is just emerging from-- 
empiricism ; and while there iff a considerable body of experimental truths 
there are no recognized first principles which serve the purpose of scientifio: 
prevision. The present he declared to be the offspring of the past and the- 
parent of the future ; and so character, conduct and personality, are on one^- 
side an inheritance, and hence have a predetermined tendency, while on th^ 
other they are subject to conditions of growth, and so may be modified by 
modifying their environment. This doctrine, he maintained, has sensibly mod- 
ified both 9ur methods of instruction and of discipline. He pointed out how 
at the time of the revival of learning, all that was worth knowing contained* 
in the book, could be learned only through the medium of the Greek and the- 
Latin, and consequently how classical study became entrenched in the greats 
teats of learning. He said that it is as absurd to ask whether this ancient 
classical system should be dominant in our schools as to ask if the Institutions 
of the middle ages are fit to promote the progress of the nineteenth century., 
Qn the other hand he confessed that the extreme scientific theory advances' 
pretentions almost as exclusive. Geological cabinets and technical laboratories 
captivate the eye and work a prejudice to other departments of study. He des- 
ignated the Kinder Garten system as a highly artificial method, that will not 
1m readily incorporated into our public school system. After discussing the 
question of whitt is the best basis of.schqol instructiomhe elaborately defined 
the t^rms of teaching . children by. analysis, synthesis, and: induction. He^ 
strongly eulogized Webb's - word method 'system, and folA that the nanie of ^ 
Webb should be held in grateful remembrance by all teachers. 

The discussion on the subject was opened by Prof. A. L« Daniels, of Gran^ 
Bapids. He admitted that the new system waa in a great measure taking the 
place of the old one, but he afSrmed that many difficulties lie in the way of it& 

47 
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general adoption^ for teachers are laeking who understand it, and the subjects 
and methods which it will necessitate. He expressed his belief that the sub- 
jects of study in the future tfiust be far more varied than heretofore, and sya- 
tematic training and profound learning will be required of many instructora. 
He thought that the study of zoology in the common schools would not be 
attended with success; he would give preference to the teaching of botany 
and mineralogy. 

Prof. Perry, of Ann Arbor, dissented from that part of the pa|)er which 
eulogized the word method. He deemed the phonetic method superior, and he 
thought that teachers should be educated to use it He affirmed that all who 
have given the system a fair trial are unanimous in its favor. ' 

Prof. Austin Oeorge, of Kalamazoo, considered that the phonetic method 
will not have any special value until we have reduced our language to a phonetic 
system. 

Prof. Estabrook, Principal of the State Normal School, said that he had used 
the word method for jtwenty-five years; he had practiced the phonetic system 
for nearly the same time^ and he thought that good work might be done by 
either of them. He believed that the matter depends very much more on the 
enthusiasm and skill of the teacher. 

In the afternoon Miss Kate Brearly, of Kalamazoo, read an address oa 
^^ Systematic Eesting.'' She advised the teacher not to require too much work 
of the pupils, and admonrshed school boards not to overtask their fiubordinates. 
She claimed that the pay of the instructors should be raised, and should 
increase as they grow older or more experienced. She said that reading and 
music are great restorers of vitality and strength, and cultivate the aesthetic 
natures of both teachers and chilch^en. Mids Brearly spoke of gymnastics as 
greatly aided by music, and as tiresome without it She thought that writing 
on the black-board could be made an entertaining and instructive exercise. 
Drawing she classed among the ^^ systematic restings,'' and the children'^ talk 
among themselves she imagined, if properly directed, might be exceedingly- 
profitable and happy. 

The discussion on this topic was opened by Prof. 0. B. Thomas, of Niles, 
who declared that there are two aphorisms familiar to youth, either of which 
exercises a large influence on life and its occupations. They are these: that 
the bow always bent will lose power ; that where there's a will there's a way; 
If the first be intended to illustrate physical conditions, it may be true; but 
the mind never rests, but flies- from one occupaJtion to another. As for the 
second, success.in life is never won. by will alone; it comes from' a fair partner- 
ship of will, brains, and circumstances. He complained of our teachic^g too 
much of the abstract and too little of the concrete, and he concluded by 
asserting that right working is the best resting.- > ; ; : - . , . 

Pro£ % Truesdell, of Flint, delivered an address on " The Normal Dep^-* 
ment of the High Schools." He claimed that less than one-fourth of the 
teachers in our graded schools have ever received any ^systematic training in' a 
normal way., r He believed that it is agreed that special preparation is necessary - 
for success in teaching. Our normal school was organized twenty yeiu*d'ago, 
when there^were comparatively few !teachers an the State." Foi* a long time it 
was only a first-class academy; He deprecated the tendency, where academic 
and professional instruction .are combined, to make the latter subordinate to 
the former. He maintained that normal schools should be made sufficiently 
numerous to satisfy all demands. :He- suggested that the amount of money; 
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expended on the Normal School should be divided into seven or eight parts, 
and be devoted to the establishment of normal classes in seven or eight high 
schools in different parts of the State. 

Prof. Bellows, of the State Normal School, opened the discussion. He 
enumerated the three elements which enter into the Normal School, and which 
relate to the modes of acquiring and imparting knowledge. 

Prof. Estabrook, of Ypsilanti, thought that the high school teachers have 
enough to do as it is, and have not much time to give the matter their atten- 
tion. 

In the evening the address was delivered by Hon. J. V. Campbell, of Detroit,' 
who said : 

^' It is a common claim, but I believe a great mistake, that in the processes 
for turning out pupils ready for their work in life the advance has been in pro- 
portion to the advance in the discoveries of science. No doubt any forward 
pupil in any of our High Schools knows very many things that were not' 
known by the scholars and sages of antiquity. But it would be ridiculouis to 
claim on that account that he is better trained, or a better scholar. If they 
could hiave had his tools, and he none but theirs, the relative value of this 
training could be more readily shown. But the ultimate test of all training 
must be the capacity which the pupil gets of using such tools as come to his 
hands. We sometimes see persons of good natural gifts and very thorough school- 
ing, from celebrated teachers abroad^ who are as helpless as children when they are 
thrown into a new society, and who find the work of life under new circum- 
stances wearisome and often hopeless. Our own people are losing very rapidly 
the faculty, that was once universal, of turning their hands to anything. It 
may do foi pedants and sciolists to sneer at the jack-of-all-trades ^ho is master 
of none, but sensible people cannot fail to see that the youth who has been 
well educated in advance of selecting his calling, will become master of any 
calling he chooses to follow, and will be far less likely to scatter his energies, 
than one who has been fitted for a calling he can never find. * * ♦ And 
any system which turns out upon the world many helpless people, is defective 
just in proportion as that result is avoidable* * ♦ ♦ Good scholars haye 
been trained under the most diverse courses. The wisdom of the Egyptians, 
of Solomon, of Plato and of Cicero, must necessarily have been nurtured by 
studies quite as different from those which have trained wise Englishmen and 
Americans, as the bread, beef and ale, and the multitudinous compounds^ of 
modern cookery, which feed modern bodies, differ from their meat and drink.' 
And yet in all that constitutes true wisdom the men of all ages are brethren; 
and tne thoughts that cheered arid elevated the sages of old Will be cheering' 
and elevating for all time. In reckoning up the fruits of education, it is a yery* 
common tbinjg to considier no more than has been directly obtained from bobks 
and teaiohers. And even then the share of the teacher is less regarded than' 
that of the text'book. * ♦ ♦In the training of our yotinger yertrs, as in 
that of after life, our book acquirements ought to form a very small propor- 
tion of our attaihnients, and should be regarded as entirely subsidiary to the 
general and broad work of education. ♦ * ♦ Any close observer must have 
seen that the'eflSciency of a school depends very much upon the spirit which 
pervades it, and upon the general content and cheerfulness 6f the pupils. And** 
these 'will depend much more closely upon thegood sense and sympathy of the 
teachers than upon any uncommon mental acquirements. ♦ ♦ ♦ The 
xincoilsdious and unnoted influences are the strongest and healthiest. * * '* 
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No mind can do its best work alone. The solitary stndent is apt to become 
narrow and visionary. He loses the capacity of measuring and comparini; 
things according to their true relations. ♦ ♦ ♦ We all know how much 
better and safer it is in common affairs to trust to the homely judgment of 
public opinion, than to subtle theories that set it at naught. In these things 
no one man's wisdom equals the collectiye wisdom. Though no one, and per- 
haps not all together, can give a reason for what they do, and he who differs 
from others can give many reasons which they cannot confute. They rest 
secure in a profound conyiction which comes from the expression that what* 
many haye seen from all directions, and seen alike, is more trustworthy than 
the partial obseryations of any one. * * * We never can tell how acca- 
rate our knowledge is until we express it in words. We then find to our sorrow 
that our ideas are often hazy and imperfect where we thought them full and 
clear. If this trouble comes to those who have had some warnings from larger 
experience, it is not strange that young minds derive from their reading and 
study of the soundest authors ma;ny false notions which they may never cor- 
rect. ♦ ♦ ♦ Out of the combined wills of simple people rises slowly and 
snrely the work of wisdom and enlightenment '*''*''*' It is only as social 
beings that the members of the human family can do anything worthy of their 
human endowments. And it is only by putting to constant use this social 
power, and doing what is possible to keep it in the right direction, that those 
who wish to do good in their generation can succeed. 

No amount of old routine can prevent the operation of individual characters* 
The good teacher will inspire courage and enthusiasm under any system, and 
the ill-chosen teacher will fail in reaching the heart of the school, though 
backed up by all the resources that can be furnished. And in this experience 
we find the best indication of the supremacy of moral over all other agencies in the 
conduct of human affairs. Young eyes are sharp discerners of character, and 
young hearts respond instinctively to sympathetic natures, and close tightly 
i^inst hardness or indifference. The true teacher must be a teacher of volun- 
t^rs, and they will follow cheerfully wherever he will lead cheerfully. To them 
above ill others example is better than precepts. * ^ * There is no ele- 
ment in teaching more important than the personal qualities of the teacher* 
None of us can have been so unfortunate as to have no recollections of those 
whose calm dignity and serene goodness were a perpetual benediction. They 
remind ns of the beautiful history of the old disciple whose simple exhortation, 
^Little children love one another,^ was more powerful in its constraining influ-^ 
fnoe on the multitude than his fiery eloquence when he was one of the Sona 
«f Thunder. 

Whatever may be thought of the merits of different systems, there can be no 
difference of opinion as to what should be the end of teaching. Its only proper 
purpose, except in advanced stages, is to help pupils to make the most of their 
faculties in preparation for useful lives. Very few of the lessons of the school** 
room are often referred to in afker life, although they may have a continued 
effect upon it. Many of them apparently spend their fOTce almost as soon as 
learned. But this only makes it all the more important that they be thor- 
oughly learned and understood. The food that we eat is destroyed in the eat-* 
ing, but its quality and complete assimilation may determine our permanent 
bodily condition, as sound or unsound; dyspeptic mental diet will never make 
sound and healthy minds, and unless an interest is constantly kept up in all 
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that is done in the coarse of school training, it is impossible for it to do its 
perfect work. ♦ ♦ * Men gather more knowledge, and prove it better by 
conversation and interchange of ideas, than from didactic treatises or didactic 
men who do all the talking, and most of them get fresher and clearer views on 
matters of judgment irom the teacher's spoken than from his wiitten words ; 
perhaps this wonld not be so if they gave the same attention to both. Bnt it 
is so becanse they do not give the same attention to both. ♦ * * The 
benefits of conversation, not only between teacher and pupil, but among pupils, 
in the teacher's presence, and under such guidance as to keep it within bounds, 
might, I believe, be made much more available than they have been. The 
children would thus get some, at least, of the advantages which are gained in 
the varied experiences and lessons of each other's homes, so that the knowledge 
of men and women in all sorts of occupations and in all stations may have its 
part in the common instruction of their children. * ♦ ♦ We have the most 
abundant proofs of the value of such methods in the examples of the great 
teachers of ancient times. ♦ * ♦ We have nothing left of the wisdom of 
Socrates except in the reports of his conversations by Xenophon and Plato. 
And all who read those discourses must see how much they owe in fullness and 
clearness to the fact that he was not the only actor. Much of his teaching wa9 
in answer to questions and remarks of his followers. ♦ ♦ ♦ Truths were 
turned over and presented in many lights, but always simply. The divine 
truths of the New Testament were preserved in the gospels from the open 
teachings of their divine author, and addressed to the ears of the plainest 
hearers. Many of the sublimest as well as the simplest discourses were in 
answer to questions or objections from his disciples or from others, and were 
pointed by illlustrationS from the most familiar objects. ♦ * ♦ The history 
of the Inns of Oourt in England furnished some hints upon the value of con- 
ference. It was not long aftier they were founded before they were resorted to 
by most of the scholars and cultivated men of the realm, who did not intend to 
devote themselves to theological pursuits. ♦ * * The lay colleges of the 
law swarmed with thousands of the best men in the country, who resorted 
thither for the. purpose of studying varied arts and accomplishments, and 
meeting the most improving society. * * ♦ The instruction proper was 
given by readings, or Lectures, as we should call them, but the sages of the 
law regarded the putting of cases and the daily intercourse with those 
lawyers and others who freqented the Inns as of the first importance. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The cloisters or covered walks were resorted to daily by the students, and by 
all ranks of the bench and bar, and were a sort of legal exchange. Among the 
frequenters of the place were men of genius in all professions and stations, 
who were enrolled among its members, and who found it a center of general 
intellectual activity. ♦ * ♦ The young men were brought in contact with 
the best minds of the age. The magnates of the law took pleasure in convers- 
ing with them, and exercised them by '^putting cases" and setting them to 
discuss legal questions, founded on such disputed points as had come within 
their own knowledge and experience, aiding them as far as possible by friendly 
comment and criticism. * ♦ * After the old ways were given up, the Inns 
of Court ceased to be seminaries of learning as they once were, and the students 
were compelled to get instruction from private reading and office training. 
* * * This practice has always prevailed among historical and scit^ntifio 
associations, and it has been generally recognized as of much importance in 
securing contributions to knowledge from all the members, as weU those who 
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had little to say as those who had much — the little being sometimes yery 
desirable. There are many persons who cannot speak except nnder encourage- 
ment, but who, under proper leading, contribute their full share to the instruc- 
tion of their fellows. We have all observed, to some extent, the benefits of 
conversation, and it is a familiar aphorism that the real measure of a person's 
capacity and knowledge can seldom if ever be tested as thoroughly in any other 
way. In dwelling on this topic, I have no disposition to unduly exalt its 
importance or to urge its substitution for recognized systems of training. 
♦ ♦ ♦ It is rather with the view of making it a means of drawing teachers 
and scholars into closer fellowship, and stimulating the scholars by mutual 
encouragement. The teacher who has high notions of order and discipline 
.will find it easier to maintain it by getting side-glimpses into the personality 
. of all the pubils, and will fin^ out sooner than otherwise, the true material in 
each. * ♦ ♦ The young are generous; and when they find a preceptor 
ready to meet them on their own ground, and to answer their questions, and 
hear them express their ideas in their own way, they at once receive their elder 
into fraternity, and no longer regard him as their natural enemy, in or out of 
the school-room. There is not the slightest danger that the process will lead 
. to any failure in cordial respect and obedience. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Our schools bring together children whose homes are happy and cultivated 
with those who may have very difTerent surroundings. If these are not con- 
stantly reminded, practically and yet silently, that they come within the same 
broad range of human sympathies, and if some pleasure is not blended with 
the tasks* which are at best harder for them than for those who have aid and 
comfort elsewhere, we lose a great opportunity for good. The moral and social 
benefits which we have reaped from our free schools have come to a large 
extent from the fact that teachers have found ways to reach the hearts of their 
pupils, and pupils have come together on equal terms. * * ♦ The chang- 
ing state of society renders it likely that unless they receive an inclination to 
breadth of cultivation and fellowship in study in early years people will never 
get it. It has become almost heresy to hint at the defects of one-sided culture. 
Yet it is no rare thing for a specialist who has followed one set of ideas all his 
lifetime, and become noted in his peculiar field, to claim oracular wisdom on 
all subjects and have his claim allowed. The tape line that measures a seg- 
ment of the earth is deemed long enough to span the heavens. Men will 
admit anything if it is asserted boldly enough, and those who claim skill in 
any domain are allowed to map out its extent for themselves. 

The Bepublic of Letters has been dissolved into petty communities, and the 
old brotherhoods have disappeared. Here and there, indeed, are circles where 
all come together. But the tendency' is . to separate. There are clubs, and 
societies, and conventions of sciences, general and special, as there are boards 
of trade, and brokers' boards, and trade guilds, in which all peculiarities 
become intensified. Within each ring the actors have their own way. The 
people outside have only to pay and admire. 

But, in spite of all this, the thought will obtrude that all work worthy of any 
man does in some way concern all men, and it may be well for all men to have 
the means to appreciate it. And far above all- accidents and embellishments, 
we see the excellence of holiness and wisdom and virtue. Those depraved 
fashions of mind or body, which would simulate the Chinese or Flatheads, 
have no business in civilized schools. The true man and woman must be 
(Boiight as the master work of education^ having the perfect use of all mental 
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QXki bodily powers, with none weakened or destroyed. The teachers who do 
most to lead up their pupils to this end will deserve to be most highly esteemed, 
and they will secure their best rewards in the works that follow them. 

On Wednesday morning. Miss Euth Hoppin, of the State Normal School, 
read a paper entitled "The Schoolmaster/' Miss Hoppin described the prin- 
cipal of a union school as one who does not shut himself up in a recitation- 
room and sacrifice himself to one department of knowledge, but who gives 
himself to that extended sphere so suitable to universal genius. She drew a 
humorous picture of his multifarious qualifications and duties. She claimed 
that the schoolma'am has a right to think that he to whom she is expected to 
look for the adjustment of her rights is sometimes less thoughtful of her 
interests than he might be. She thought that he might do more to correct 
the public sentiment which prefers an incompetent male teacher to an accom- 
plished and successful female teacher ; that prefers the untried, illy-prepared 
boy to the experienced woman, and that gives the boy twice the wages that 
tb^ woman can command. She acknowledged that it may not be in his 
power to right the wrong, but she argued that magnanimity does not require 
him to expend all his enthusiasm in defending the wrong. She combated the 
excuse that the. low wages women receive are due to the laws of supply and 
demand, or that if woman were allowed to earn enough to take care of herself, 
she would be above the necessity of marrying for a home. 

BUSIlfESS MSETING. 

A resolution was adopted providing for the publication of the minutes of th(v 
session, and the matter of publishing was left to the secretary, who was 
instructed to send copies of them to such teachers in Indiana and Ohio as he 
deemed it proper to send them to. 

The following officers were reported by the nominating committee, and 
elected : 

President — Prof. D. Putnam, Ypsilanti. 

Vice Presidents— Fto{. Wellington, Detroit; W. H. Payne, Adrian ; S. Mont- 
gomery, Battle Creek ; 0. B. Curtis, Muskegon ; 0. B. Thomas, Niles ; J. Jones, 
Pontiac; 0. D. Thompson, East Sjiginaw; Prof. Olcott, Marquette; L. C. 
Miller, Lapeer. 

Secretary — Miss A. M. Cutcheon, Ypsilanti. 

Treasurer — E. V. W. Brokaw, Lansing. 

Executive Committee — ^Prof. Olney, of Ann Arbor, and Prof. Tarbell, of East 
Saginaw. 

A resolution was adopted agreeing to go to Put-in Bay to join with the 
Ohio teachers in their meeting to commence there on July 1, 1874. Profs. 
Putnam and Sill were appointed a committee to make arrangements for going 
down and meeting with the Ohio teachers. 

ADDBESS BY PROF. SILL. 

The next address was delivered by Prof. J. M. B. Sill of Detroit, his theme 
being ** Zoology in SchooW He did not enter into any argument concerning 
the importance of treating zoology in schools, believing the value of the study 
to be thoroughly proven already. He fully subscribed to Agassiz's doctrine 
that text books are not of very niuch use in. teaching zoology. He recom- 
mended Nicholson's book, however, to be used in conhectibh with oral instruc- 
tion and study of charts and actual specimens. This book rejects the old 
olassification and adopts the new one, as suggested by Husley. 
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^Tot Sill then proceeded to discnss somewhat in detail the leading classes of 
4inimalSy commencing with the vertebrates, or the creatures having back bones, 
illnstrating bis sabject by drawings upon the blackboard. He afterward dia- 
xxtssed a number of other departments of natural history, giving many illns- 
irations and conveying to his auditors a great amount of valuable and interest- 
ing information upon this important topic. 

DISCUSSION OF THE TOPIC. 

He was succeeded by Prof. Montgomery of Battle Greek, who suggested 
some doubts as to the feasibility of teaching zoology, botany, geology, miner- 
alogy, etc., in the public schools below the Normal School or the Universitj. 
One or two of them may perhaps be taught with advantage, and the selection 
must depend a good deal upon the knowledge and taste of the teacher. 

Professor Estabrook of Ypsilanti, suggested that the majority of the teachers 
assess very little accurate knowledge of zoology, and said that he thought a 
^od deal of time must be expended in acquiring it 

In the afternoon Prof. 0. B. Curtis of Muskegon delivered an address on 
"^Educational Hinderances.^' He deprecated any attempt to foreignize our sys- 
tem by swerving it to conform with the grooves of 9 system contrary to what 
•^our requirements demand. He deplored the false pride that displays itself in 
iin extravagant expenditure upon non-essentials, such as Mansard roof or 
•-other useless ornaments, while for years not an article of apparatus can be 
-4kfforded. He grieved at the fact that the members of school-boards are fre- 
»quently unfit to be the custodians of public institutions. He complained of 
the youth and inexperience of at least one-third of our rural teachers, and no 
small portion of those employed in our cities ; of the lack of professional 
training; and of the g3neral disregard to study and self-instruction evinced 
^y the majority of those engaged in tuition. He believed that our county 
superintendency is often made the repository of inexperience, superannuation, 
and incompetency, a resort for failing in other callings, and the partv spoils 
<.of .political conventions. He proposed the establishment of a State ^oard to 
examine into the elegibility and fitness of Gounty Superintendents who should 
be paid out of the State Treasury and be beyond the control of Supervisors^ 
He pointed out the evils attending the utter indifference in enforcing the com- 
pulsory law, and the woeful lack of parental influence to secure punctuality. 
S.e showed the mistake of a too frequently occurring change of text books; 
and he portrayed the evils attendant upon the propagation among the young 
of cheap and trashy novels and magazines. 

THE DISCUSSION. 

The discussion of the topic was opened by Prof. H. S. Tarbell, of East Sagi- 
naw. He said that he had not known that things were so bad as they were 
made out by Mr. Curtis. Some hinderances had not been mentioned by that 
gentleman, but enough, surely. He thought that these difficulties ought to be 
regarded as so many things at which we should set ourselves for work to 
remove them. There is, unquestionably, a great amount of non-attendance 
and tardiness, biit he was not prepared to say that our system of instruction 
.was superannuated. On the contrary, he thought that the system was advane- 
ing and increasing in usefulness. Let those who heard him seek to improve it 
still further instead of throwing it overboard. He thought that teachers had 
no business to teach physical development, religion or morals, except indt- 
•jrectly. They do not have under their charge the entire mental organization of 
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their Bcholars. Teachers should pnt in force a process of eliminatioiiy and 
when they have abandoned the notion of trying to do a score of things which 
they properly have nothing to do with they will do their proper work the 
better. 

Prof. Daniel Putnam, of Ypsilanti, expressed his disagreement with .the 
views nttered by Prof. Tarbell. He believed that the teacher has decidedly to 
do with the mental, moral and physical nature of the child. 

BUSINESS TBANSACTED. 

A resolution, introduced by Prof. Putnam, was adopted, expressing the grat« 
ification of the Association at knowing that the next meeting of the National 
Teachers' Association is to be held at Detroit, and pledging to all who shall 
come, the hospitalities of the teachers of the State. 

Prof. John P. Nichols, of Detroit, was elected Corresponding Secretary of 
the Association. It was ordered that the Becording Secretary transmit to the 
Department of Public Instruction at Lansing a copy of the proceedings of 
this meeting. 

The next address was delivered by Hon. D. B. Briggs, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, his subject being ^' Teaching Common Things.^' He said 
that pains enough is not taken to adapt teaching to the natures and wants of 
children. The truths are not brought home to them, and they come to regard 
their school life as something outside their general life. The difficulty is usu- 
ally in the manner of teaching more than in the matter, and persons who are not 
Competent to teach children correctly and profitably should not be retained in 
the profession. The result is that great numbers of children go forth in the 
world with no practical knowledge of things, and with no capacity for adapt- 
ing their knowledge to the affairs of actual life. Teaching in the common 
schools is the most delicate work, and the most difficult Mr. Briggs thought 
that the teacher ought to teach the great common things of life as well as the 
thoughts to be found in books, and he was forcibly impressed with the neces- 
sity and almost inestimable value of such training. Ood has given us certain 
faculties which ought to be cultivated, and yet they are frequently neglected 
by the great majority of our teachers. He suggested many homely examples 
of what might advantageously be taught by our teachers. Such teaching, he 
affirmed, will make the children observing, reflecting, accurate, and self-reliant. 

In the evening, the last address before the association was delivered by Prof. 
J. H. Hewitt, acting president of the Olivet College. The subject chosen was 
** What shall we demand of our Colleges ?'' In commencing, the speaker took 
it for granted that being human, we are all interested in the general subject of 
education, and particularly in the college, and the opinion was expressed that 
what had been stated a quarter of a century ago by Hugh Miller was equally 
true to-day, viz. : ^' That there are more minds honestly engaged at the present 
time on the educational problem than at perhaps any former period." The 
agitation which has for centuries been rife in theology has at length entered 
the cloistered halls of learning. To-day the popular themes for Phi Beta Kappa 
orations, for inaugural addresses, etc., are '* Liberal Education," ^^ University 
BeforiD," and the like. Beformers are busily at work in almost every field. 
Some have claimed that because the growth of our country demands a larger 
number of educators, therefore the requirements of the college must be lessened 
to induce a greater number to enter its halls. 

The speaker stated that in glancing at some items of collegiate reform, it 
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should be his aim to examine them in the light of the relation of the college 
to the State^ and^ with the end in yiew, to excite a stronger interest in higher 
education. In the outset he would have it fully understood that there was no 
antagonism between higher and lower education, and he took it for granted 
that in the teacher's profession something more inspiring than the disagreeable 
drudgery incident upon the performance of the daily routine of duties was 
thought of: that the desire to make useful members of society, and to build 
up the interests of the country, was the prevailing one. Who, then, can fail of 
being interested in this vital question, *' What shall we demand of our Col- 
leges?'' which requires the calmest thinking and the soundest judgmeAt on 
the part of each one. 

1. The college should seek to educate as many as possible ; it should be 
actuated by the same principle as that which actuates our OoTemment in 
making no distinction an to nationality or condition ; it should be open to all 
who comply with proper requirements. One of the chief utilities of the, col- 
lege is to teach the fact that the only aristocracy worthy of recognition is that 
of scholarship and morality. 

The speaker treated, at some length, the subject of co-education, though 
he acknowledged that no exhortation on this subject was specially needed in 
Michigan. He held that the ladies should have the college doors open to 
them, on the the ground of justice, and because the college cannot afford to 
dispense with their presence, claiming that the influence which women would 
exert would be beneficial, both to the instructors and to those under their care. 

2. Whateyer may be the changes made in the courses of study, the college 
should regard discipline as the higher object in education. This, however, 
does not mean that the disciplinary value of any study is in exact proportion 
to its utility in respect of knowleage. Knowledge and training are both to 
be aimed at in the academical course, but the former is secondary. The power 
to acquire is more valuable than acquisition. The duty of the college is to 
^ve a training that shall be available in any department of life. Thorough 
training imparts another valuable quality, humility. Possessed of extreme 
self-conceit, the student cannot explore the mines of truth with safety. The 
proverbial characteristics of the true scholar are humility, modesty, and 
caution. It is unnecessary to state which of these two sets of traits is best 
fitted to lead to religious truth, to continued effort. Any system of education 
which would relieve the student from constant, persistent labor is radically 
false. For this reason the plan of instruction by means of lectures is often 
injurious. The elective system, on the same ground, is liable to strong 
objection. 

3. We are thus naturally led to our third position, that with certain modifi- 
cations the old college should maintain the old curriculum, haying the ancient 
languages as a basis. This question, so often discussed, is destined to continue 
many years longer, for it is fraught with the most important consequences to 
us as a nation, as our future is largely involved in the nature of our culture. 

Our Colleges ought to be very slow in giving up a curriculum that has en- 
dured the test of six centuries in training the ablest thinkers of each age* The 
bigotry of conservatism here is no worse than the bigotry of innovation. 
Science, modern languages, English itself, all are important and should not 
be omitted from any system, but they should not supplant the old curriculum. 
The speaker thought schools of science and the like were intended particularly for 
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those who have some scientific pursuit in view, and not those who are aiming 
to complete a " liberal education.'* Strike from our literature of to-day what- 
ever has been gained from the ancient classics and you rob it of much richness 
of thought and its chief beauty of style. This subject was elucidated very 
handsomely, and very strong arguments were adduced to show why the 
study of the ancient classics should not be abandoned. 

4. Our colleges should maintain a high standard of scholarship. The 
increased importance of certain branches of study, and the fact that a liberal 
education implies the knowledge of a greater number of studies than heretofore, 
necessitates an increase in the requirements of our colleges. 

5. Our colleges must not neglect the religions element in their trainings. 

Xames of those renewing their membership to Michigan State Teachers* 
Association^ at annual meeting at Ann Arbor, Dec. 30 and 31, 1873. 

GENTLEMEN. . 



J. B. Angell - . - Ann Arbor. 

S. S. Babcock Ypsilanti. 

E. F.Bacon Petersburg. 

G.S. Baker Clinton. 

C. P. B. Bellows Ypsilanti. 

G. H. Botsford HUlsdale. 

D. B. Briggs , Lansing. 

E. V. W. Brokaw Lansing. 

G. A. Brown Chelsea. 

G. P. Brown Union City. 

H. D. Cable Chicago. 

J. W. Came Portland. 

G. M. Clayberg .Ypsilantu 

T.C. Leland Midland. 

T. W. Crissey Detroit. 

0. B. Curtis ..:.-. Muskegon. 

A, J. Daniels Grand Kapids. 

Jay K. Davis Ypsilanti. 

H. P. Dusing Almont. 

J. E. Pair DeWitt 

J. H. Passett Albion. 

H.LPord Niles. 

T. C. Garner Owosso. 

B. B.Gass Jackson. 

A. George Kalamazoo. 

L. J. Gibson South Saginaw. 

H. D. narrower Michigan. 

J. H. Hewitt Olivet. 

S. P. Hicks Lowell. 

W.C.Hill Tecumseh. 

A. G. Jepson Romeo. 

Joseph C. Jones Pon tiac. 

E. M. Joslin Lawton. 



Henry P. Krell Grass Lake. 

II. W. Lawton Jackson. 

J. M. Lewis Concord. 

A. Lodeman •- Ypsilanti. 

L. M.Louth *« 

S. C. Miller Grand Eapids. 

S. Montgomery Battle Creek. 

B. E. Nichols Ann Arbor. 

J. P. Nichols Detroit. 

A. W.Price.- « 

Daniel Putnam Ypsilanti. 

B. W.Putnam « 

W.W.Ray St Joseph. 

E.W. Schreeb Howell. 

J.M. B. Sill Detroit 

Geo. A. Slayton Jonesville. 

Cyrus Smith South Bend« Ind. 

V. M. Spaulding Battle Creek. 

Z. C. Spencer Birmingham. 

G. B. Stebbins Detroit 

H. S. Tarbell East Saginaw. 

C.B. Thomas Niles, 

0. D. Thompson East Saginaw. 

S. S. Townsend " 

R. H. Tripp Kalamazoo. 

Z.TruesdeU Plint 

J. P. Vroman Ypsilanti. 

A. M. AVebster Monroe. 

Geo. S. White Jackson. 

D. E. Wilber Big Rapids. 

L. H. Willard Vassar. 

Silas Wood Eaton Rapids. 
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LADIES. 



Hattie Aikin Olivet 

Hattie Anderson Ann Arbor. 

Emma L. Baker " 

Abbie Barker Leslie. 

Kate Brearley... Kalamazoo. 

Minnie Brearley " 

L. A. Chittenden Ann Arbor. 

Bailie A. Crane ** 

Anna M. Cutcheon Ypsilanti. 

Anna Eastman Jlutx Arbor. 

Emily Eldredge " 

Nancy Ferguson Chelsea. 

Kate Ford Ann Arbor. 

Ella French " 

Jennie K. Hill Tecnmseh. 

Snth Hoppin Ypsilanti. 



Louisa Kahler Battle Creek. 

Cornelia, Kerr Saline. 

Buth Kerr Ann Arbor. 

Eliza Kimball YpsilantL 

Mary E Lackey Wyandotte. 

Helen Muir Battle Creek. 

Helen Muir ** 

E Obenauer East Saginaw.. 

S.EPhillips Borneo. 

M. Louisa Pond Ann Arbor. 

P. L. Bobinson •* 

M. E. Southworth Bay City. 

Lu. Stephens Kalamazoo. 

Oliye Stoclnrell ....Adrian. 

Bebecca Tubbs Ann Arbor. 

Belle Widner Wyandotte. 



STATE TEACHERS' INSTITUTES 



AUTUMN SERIES, 1873, 



In compliance with the request of large numbers of teachers, school officers^ 
and other citizens residing in the several localities indicated below, the Super* 
jntendent of Public Instruction appointed a series of Teachers' Institutes, to be 
lield as follows: 

At St Joseph, Berrien countjr, Monday, September 1. 

At Benzonia, Benzie county, Monday, September 8. 

At Port Huron, St. Glair county, Monday, October 6. 

At Yassar, Tuscola county, Monday, October 13, 

At Gorunna, Shiawassee county, Monday, October 20. 

At Goldwater, Branch county, Monday, October 27. 

At OiJesburg, Kalamazoo county, Monday, November 3. 

Each Institute began promptly at 2 o'clock P. M. on the day appointed, and 
^ntinued in session five days. 

The following order of exercises was adhered to : 

Monday Afternoon. 



11:00 Introductory Bemarks, 
3:30 Enrollment of Names. 
9:00 Glassification of the Institute. 



3:30 School Laws and Records. 
4:00 Essay on Unconscious Tuition. 
7:30 Lecture, 



Tuesday. 



a:45 

frOO 

f :30 

10:06 

1140 



FOBBNOOK. 

Deyotional Exercises. 
Organization of SchoolSt 
School Economy. 
Glass-drill in Beading. 
Word-method System* 
Orthoepy. 



AFTBBKOOK. 

2:00 First Steps in Grammar. 

2:30 Philology. 

3:00 Glass-drill in Orthography. 

4K)0 Query-box. 

4:30 Essay. 

7:30 Lecture. 



Wednesday. 



9A6 

9:00 

•:30 

10:00 

11.00 

11:30 



BOBBKOOK. 

Devotional Exercise. 

Mode of Gonducting Becitations. 

Aids to Instruction. 

Glass-drill in Arithmetic. 

Science of Goyemment* 

Phonetics. 



AFTBBKOOK. 

2:00 Text-book Grammar. 
2:30 Exerci^ in False Syntax. 
3:00 Glass^drill in Geography. 
4K)0 Query-box. 
4:30 Essay. 
7:30 Lecture. 
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Thursday. 



FORENOON. 

8:45 Devotional Exercise, 
9:00 Methods of Instruction. 
9:30 Teaching Common Things. 

10:00 Class-drill in Arithmetic. 

11:00 Exercise in Business Forms. 

11:30 Book-keeping and Drawing. 



AFTBBNOON. 

2:00 English Composition. 
2:30 Exercise in Word Analysis. 
3:00 Class-drill in English Analysis. 
4:00 Query-box. 
4:30 Essay. 
7:30 Lecture. 



Friday, 



AFTEBNOON. 

2:00 Map-drawing. 

2:30 Vocal Music in Schools. 

3:00 Class-drill in Physiology. 

4:00 Query-box. 

4:30 Essay. 

7:30 Lecture. 



FOBENOON. 

8:45 Devotional Exercise. 

9:00 School Discipline.' 

9:30 U. S. History. 
10:00 Class-drill in Beading. 
11:00 Class-driU in Spelling. 
11:30 Penmanship. 

The sessions were promptly commenced at 8:45 A. M., 2:00 and 7:30 P. M. 
The evening sessions were occupied by lectures on educational topics. 

A roll-call of members was had at the opening of the morning and afternoon 
sessions. It was expected that those who were enrolled as mem'bers would be 
prompt in attendance and remain until the close of the Institute. 

At the close of the afternoon session an essay was read on some subject 
relating to school work^ and was followed by a general discussion. 

Certificates of membership were granted by the Superintendent to those 
members of the Institute who were prompt and regular in their attendance 
duriiig the week. ' 

School officers and all citizens were cordially invited to attend both the day 
and evening sessions. 



ST. JOSEPH INSTITUTE, 

There were in attendance thirty gentlemen and fifty-five ladies. 

The exerciser were conducted by the State Superintendent^ assisted by Prof. 
Henry Ford of Niles, and Prof. Bernard Bigsby of Ypsilantiy with OoUntjr 
Superintendent Kingsland, Prof. W. W. Bay of St. Joseph, Prof. V. Butler of 
Benton Harbor, and Prof. Webb of Berrien Springs. ^ 

The evening lectures were delivered by the State Superintendent, ProfeftsfOr 
Bigsby, and Professor Ford. 

LIST OF HEICBBBS. 

The following members received certificates for prompt and regular attend- 
ance : 

• GENTLEMEN.---" "-•-•■•■ ' 

Wm. W. Bay, " John C. Ooveney, S. S. Correll, 

H. C.Crosby, James F.Wrdy, A. H. Coon, 

Valois Butler, Milton White, J. F. Smith, 

Charles Bryant, Chartes Jeffers, Leroy Eussell, 
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C. E. Campbell, 
John A. Mays, 
J. 0. Lawrence, 
Alvin Morley, 
Thos. J. Wilson, 
A. S. Caldwell, 

Maggie Morrison, 
Mary A. Sanborn, 
Carrie 0. Ballard, 
Fannie E. Vandy, 
Annie Barry, 
Lizzie Black, 
Rachel Tate, 
Emma Gilbert, 
Mary E. King, 
Mary Marshall, 
Joanna Sharai, 
Ella Kent, 
Angie S. Crooks, 
Mora Kent, 
Ella Sherwood, 
Mary Drake, 
Jennie Tate, 
Franc Gage, 



Anthony D. Marshall, 
S. F. Bradford) 
E. W. Eeese, 
S. W. Hess, 
E. Rouse, 
C. D. Stanley, 

LADIES. 

Ella Boyne, 
Ella Andrew, 
Susan A. Pratt, 
Henrietta Hatfield, 
M. E. AUen, 
Mary Leeds, 
Alma Eedding, 
Eliza Lawrence, 
Ella Perciyal, 
Clementine Williams, 
Lottie Bonnel, 
Laura A. Warren, 
Ada L. Dudley, 
Christine Frelts, 
Mary A. Fox, 
Tina Churchill, 
Emma Wilson, 
Ona E. Hess, 



R. M. Hague, 
Frank D. Walrath, 
R. F. Taber, 
H. Fabor, 
R.E. Fox, , 
L. S. Sutherland. 

A. Hess, 

Jennie Manning, 
Hattie Reder, 
Ella C. Merwin, 
Hattie Harmon, 
Flora Weston, 
Sarah M. Freeman, 
Alice G. Russel, 
Mary A. Hague, 
Stisie Layman, 
Mary J. Hemingway, 
Barbara Liyingrod, 
Jennie E. Hess, 
Amanda Galanger, 
Mrs. Irene Alphonse, 
Amy Goodrich, 
Emily Hale, 
Delia Gilbert. 



BENZONIA INSTITUTE. 

Fifteen gentlemen and forty ladies were in attendance. 

The exercises were conducted by Prof. Bernard Bigsby, of Ypsilanti, assisted 
by County Superintendent Case, Prof. Lorin Roberts, of Grand Traverse, Prof. 
A. H. Kentiiedy, of Benzonia, and Miss Josephine Blailey, of Frankfort 

The evening lectures were delivered by Profl Bigsby, of Ypsilanti, and Rev. 
C. E. Bailey, of Bienzonia. * ^ . 

LIST OE MEMBERS.' 

The following is a list of members who Have received certificates for prompt 
and regular attendatice : 



Alden B. Case, ' 
Sarnard L. Bari|ard, 
Marsh McDiarmid, 
W. H. Mack, 
W. J.Pettill, 

Lydia Potter, 
Annie Heffron, 
Lizzie G. Dalzell, 
Nettie M. Gardner,.. 



GENTLEMEK. 

C. S.' Hopkins, . 
Albert H. Kennedy, 
A. T. Case, 
Lorin Roberts, ** 
Edwin S. Heffron, \ 

LADIES. 

Sarah E. Edw^ds^ 
Fannie M. Carrier^ 
Lizzie J. Barr, 
Anna A. Spen»)er, 



\9\ «- « 



iJhomas B. Pettill, . 
E. T. Huntington, 
A. B. Adams, 
E. C. Coater, 
H. A. Sturges. 

Alice W. Dexter,. 
Louisa A. Linkletier, 
Ella E. Bunell, . 
Lydia E. Fuller, 
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Martha 0. Smith, 
Minnie M. Fitts, • 
Maggie Huntington, 
Hattie E. Huntington, 
Mary Fletcher, 
Josephine Bailey, 
Hattie H. Smith, 
Aurora M. Balch, 
Louisa Thurtell, 
Frances G. Smith, 



Nellie E. Baldwin, 
Hettie E. F. Bette, 
Emma S. Baldwin, 
Charlotte D. Spencer, 
Jennie E. Anderson, 
Hattie L. Lewis, 
Emma Barnard, 
Lucy Goates, 
Ella A. Fitts, 



Eittie J. Mack, 
Glara E. Bailey, 
Bettie 0. Lewis, 
Lottie H. Lewis, 
Mary E. Goates, 
Mary G. Adams, 
Ettie P. Adams, 
Jane B. Oreen^ 
Percie North. 



PORT HURON INSTITUTE. 

There were in attendance thirty gentlemen and one hundred and thirty-fonr 
ladies. 

The exercises were conducted by the State Superintendent, assisted by Prof. 
Bernard Bigsby, of Ypsilanti, with Gounty Superintendent Miles H. Garlton, 
of Port Huron, and F^£ J. G. Magill, of Port Huron. 

Essays were read by Bevs. W. Stowe and J. S. Smart, of Port Huron, and 
Prof. G. S. Eraser, of Port Huron. . 

The evening lectures were deliyered by the State Superintendent and Profl 
Bernard Bigsby. 

LIST OF KBICBSBS. 

The following is a list of members who haye received certificates for prompt 
and regular attendance : 



Darwin Drake, 
Walter Glark, 
Minter Ghillson, 
Oran Freeman, 
Frederick Garbntt, 
Winchester Dodge, 
Jacob Keller^ 

Maggie O'Leary, 
Alice Bradley, 
Addie Warner, 
Elvira A. Freeman, 
Mary Howe, 
Julia Grashaw, 
Alice Hubbell^ 
Agnes Gilbert, 
Minta Ghillson, 
Celestia Eastman« 
Mary Eastman, 
Lottie Burrow, 
Ellen Wilson, 



OBNTLEKEK. 

Benjamin Sumner, 
Denton G. Fuilayson, 
Joseph Avery, 
Hiram G. Aulls, 
Henry McNutt, 
Samuel Ghisholm, 
Prof. Van Kostik, 

LABIBS. 

Elixa Gusick, 
Helen Husel, 
Jennie Husel, 
Marion Saunders, 
Celestia Gordon, 
Joanna Hogan, 
Prudie^GafBeld, 
Cornelia Westbrook, 
OUie Kewley, 
Archange liaFarge, 
Emily Wilkins, 
Eliza A. Bogers, 
Louisa M. Burgess, 



M. H. Carleton, 
John G. McGill, 
James D. Frink, 
Charles McOormick, 
Daniel J. H. Ward, 
James L. Coe. 



Maggie Simpson, 
Frankie Streeter, 
Alice L. Bernard, 
Matilda Atkinson, 
Mattie A. Montross, 
Dora E. Walker, 
Annie McDonald, 
Lura S. Potter, 
Belle Chase, 
Emma McCormick, 
Eliza Earnest, 
Sarah Towsley, 
Ella Freeman, 
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Ella Wilson, 
Emma Earnest, 
Eva Van Master, 
Lydia Hagle, 
Almira Hagle, 
Rosa Peer, 
Hannah H. Allen, 
Marietta Blennerhassett, 
Lizzie George, 
Amy A. Clark, 
Helen Mitts, 
Ella Plant, 
Fannie Smith, 
Kittie Kitchie, 
Lizzie Talbot, 
Agnes C. Powrie, 
Alice Gorsline, 
Catherine O'Laughlin, 
Hattie Milton, 
Caroline Mills, 
Mary O'Laughlin, 
Emilv L. Wilkins, 
Mrs. R. Myrtie Oarleton, 
Elnora King, 
Harriet Levitt, 
Lottie Burrow, 
Mary Wellman, 



Fannie M. Forrester, 
Ella Farr, 
Mary A. G'Brien, 
Maggie L. Gillis, 
Maggie J. Powrie, 
Kittie Butlin, 
Jennie F. Bartlett, 
Cynthia Farewell, 
Mary Allen, 
Alice M. Manning, 
Elnora King, 
Jessie King, 
Eva E. Hextall, 
Alice L. Petteugill, 
Mahala A. Williams, 
Catherine Haley, 
Eliza Davis, 
Mary Mclnnis, 
Minnie G^Leary, 
Lizzie Granger, 
Emma Hamiker, 
Addie Haywood, 
Ella Troiss, 
Alice Welton, 
Nancy Hubbell, 
Catherine Gill, 
Mary C. Dryer, 



Cynthia Farewell, 
Annie Hart, 
Lillian Hubbell, 
Lois Gardner, 
Martha Dooley, 
Josephine Johnson, 
Emily McGinn, 
Mattie Wilson, 
Amelia Bancroft, 
Dora Clark, 
Minnie Monahan, 
Victoria Card, 
Donna Shanahan, 
Isabella Kiely, 
Isabella Green, 
Irene A. Richards, 
Anna Conalan, 
Emma Pierce, 
Sarah M. Cadwell, 
Florence Geer, 
Hannah E. McElhinney, 
Mabel A. Fletcher, 
Nettie Burns, 
Emeline Catton, 
Maggie Gillis, 
Ahvilda Coles, 
Carrie Pierce. 



YASSAR INSTITUTE. 

There were in attendance, thirty-four gentlemen and eighty -two ladies. 

The exercises were conducted by the State Superintendent, assisted by 
Prof. Bernard Bigsby of Ypsilanti, with County Superintendents J. Q. A. 
Burrington of Worth ; Prof. L. A. Willard of Vassar, and Mrs. Willard. 

The Essays were read by Mrs. Willard ; Mr. Jas. A. Smith of Worth ; Miss 
Alice McElroy of Vassar,.and Superintendent Burlington of Worth. 

The evening lectures were delivered by the State Superintendent and Prof. 
Bemary Bigsby of Ypsilanti. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 

The following is a list of members who have received certificates for prompt 
and regular attendance : 

GENTLEMEN. 



Levi A. Willard, 
David Malin, 
Eoswell Surine, 
W. E. Clough, 
Orson W. Cooley, 
Albert E. Pomeroy, 
Elbert M. Eisher, 

49 



Olin Pengra, 
John 0. Carey, 
Harvey C. Palmer, 
George A. Titus, 
John Squires, 
James A. Smith, 
James B. Surine, 



J. George Gaunt, 
John P. Dowd, 
Charles B. Clough, 
L. B. Coulter, 
John B. Beach, 
John E. Leach, 
Charles D. Black, 
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Morton E. Audrns, 
Wm. H. Prend, 
Arthur H. Hall, 

Eloise P. Willard, 
Jane N. Eemington, 
Anna Black, 
Jessie Mitchell, 
Ella E. Nichols, 
Anna 0. Harmon, 
Lnella C. Cooley, 
Eliza A.DopkiDg, 
Carrie K Carleton, 
Lottie E. Battelle, 
Lora Newcomb, 
Jessie E. Weldon, 
Emma Williamson, 
Elnora G. Smith, 
Clara J. Davis, 
Emma M. Leonard, 
Alice S. Whaley, 
Delia Gibson, 
Margaret Prench, 
Alice R McElroy, 
Prances M. Lyon, 



George W. Wisner, 
Edward A. Brown, 
Millard C. Haywood, 

LADIES. 

Viola Wales, 
Mary A. Meehaw, 
Olive A. Davis, 
May C. Smith, 
Hattie Brainerd, 
Cornelia A. Curtis, 
Lucy J. Wilson, 
Ella J. Brown, 
Amelia J. Gotham, 
Mary E. Gotham, 
Emma Johnson, 
Rosine Johnson, 
Delana S. Hart, 
Mary M. Waid, 
Ida U. Davis, 
Ella V. Davis, 
Addie L. Lucas, 
Eliza A. Bice, 
Laura Y. Smith, 
Mary E. Gaunt, 
Eveline Crittenden, 



P. EUory Dupaul, 
William E. Gaylord. 



Clara J. Whitney, 
Elizabeth A. Pike, 
Jennie Johnson, 
Lizzie Johnston, 
Sarah W. Bonney, 
Sarah J. Van Wormer, 
Alice M. Hoover, 
Elvira Brainerd, 
Mattie Sutherford, 
Tinnie A. Sanders, 
Libbie Lewis, 
Mary E. Garner, 
Nora Haight, 
Hattie Van Patten, 
Prances E. Lowe, 
Lida D. Cumings, 
Mary E. Boss, 
Emma Nickerson, 
Elizabeth Green, 
Alice L. Whitney. 



CORUNNA INSTITUTE. 

There were in attendance forty-two gentlemen and eighty«nine ladies. 

The exercises were conducted by the State Superintendent, assisted by Prof. 
Bernard Bigsby of Ypsilanti, with County Superintendent E. J* Cook of 
bwosso, Prof. H. C. Baggerley of Corunna, Mr. George E. Sloan of Ooronna, 
and Dn James Sleeth of Byron. 

The essays were read by Prof. S. Youngs of Vernon, Prof. E. J. Wiley of 
Laingsburg, Prof. T. C. Garner of Owosso, and Prof. H. C. Baggerley of 
Corunna* 

The evening lectures were delivered by the State Superintendent and Prof. 
Bernard Bigsby. 

LIST OF HEHBEBS. 

The following members received certificates for prompt and regular attend- 
ance: 



Hezekiah C. Baggerley, 
Hulbert 0. White, 
Wing C. Eames, 
George W. Pearce, 
Sylvester J. Young, 



GENTLEMEN. 

Gaylord P. Colby, 
De Witt C. Vickery, 
Willie M. Derr, 
Selden S. Miner, 
Alfred A. Sutterby, 



William A. Praser, 
Edson C. Warren, 
Anbrose Cowles, 
Newton Watson, 
George W. Curtis, 
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Milford A. Taylor, 
James Sleeth^ 
Adelbert Tinker, 
Willis N. Tucker, 
Samuel W. Bird, 
James J. Spence, 
Frederic D. Parsons, 
Robert D. Marble, 

Ella Kellogg, 
Libbie Miner, 
Mattie A. White, 
Mattie Love, 
Ella M. Knight, 
Sarah E. Payne, 
Emma E. Handy, 
Libbie Lahring, 
Diana L. O'Connor, 
Ella A. Perry, 
Almira Burrows, 
Olara Wall, 
Susie E. Fall, 
Iva Davis, 
Hannah M. Magan, 
Dora Young, 
Mary Magan, 
Nettie Knight, 
Frances D. White, 
Sarah L. Oonyne. 
Ardilla L. Abel, 
Eva U. Eoyce, 
Jennie U. Hill, 
Hattie E. Davis, 
Amanda McOarn, 



George Brandt, 
Glen D. Young, 
Daniel 0. Beardslee, 
Isaac A. Middlesworth, 
Willis A. Hitchcock, 
John Chapman, 
George H. Edwards, 

LADIES. 

Mvra Pond, 
Ella Cole, 

Amanda L. Bijirgess, 
Alice Cooper, 
Etta Wolford, 
Clara E. Spence, 
Ella L. Countryman, 
Clara E. Sheldon, 
Ella Burt, 
Mary S. Secord, 
Frances Tew, 
Libbie Ormsbee, 
Alice A. Stoddard, 
Phebe D. Marbel, 
Ada Wilkinson, 
Melissa Ousterhout, 
Mary Essig, 
Maggie J. Service, 
Emily Ely, 
Alsie Mathewson, 
Ella A. Twitchell, 
Lina M. Derr, 
Anna E. Derr, 
Florence M. Thorpe, 



Lansing D.Bngbee, 
Charles E. Woodin, 
Llewelyn Royce, 
Wilson D. Eoyce, 
David L. Close, 
Edwin A. Warren, 
Edgar I. Wiley. 



Ella E. Kyle, 
Zoa Eldred, 
Bertie Barnhart, 
Ida C. Eeamer, 
Ella G. Tears, 
Hannah Dutcher, 
Hattie F. Pray, 
Eebecca Shick, 
Phebe Shick, 
Martha 0. McBride, 
Julia Cavanaugh, 
Frances Washboirn, 
Elsie E. Moses, 
Mollie E. Kelsey^ 
Lizzie Knight, 
Mary J. Child, 
Carrie E. Sle^jbh, 
Alice Byers, 
Dela Mason, 
Libbie Sergeant, 
Emma Magan, 
Fran kie Jackson, 
Jennie Clark, 
Ulyssa A. Wood. 



COLDWATER INSTITUTE. 

There were in attendance thirty-four gentlemen and sii^ty-two ladies* 

The e^^ercises were conducted by the State Superintendent, assisted by Prof. 
Bernard Bigsby of Ypsilanti, and Prof. Ford of Niles, with the aid of Couaty 
Superintendent Milo Campbell of Quincy, Prof. David Beemis of Coldw£^t<^r, 
Miss Estelle Orr of Coldwater, and Prof. Brown of Union City. 

The essays were read by Prof. Beemis of Coldwater, ex-Superintendent A. 
A. Luce of Gilead, and Prof. Brown of Union City. 

The lectures were delivered by the State Superintendent, Prof. Bigsby, and 
Prof. Ford. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 

The following members received certificates for prompt and regnlar atten.d< 
ance: 

GENTLEMESr. 



Charles T. Beatty, 
Myron C. Simkius, 
Ed. Keeler, 
Henry T. Smith, 
Egbert W. Treat, 
Gilbert D. Lyon, 
Wesley W. Sherman, 
Warren 0. Ransbarg, 
Oscar Becker, 
Fred. Sherman, 

Frances Card, 
Florence D. Bolster, 
Lottie A. W. Stevens, 
Julia E. Laurence, 
Estelle J. Orr, 
Nellie L. Orr, 
Mary E. Legg, 
Leora A. Little, 
Mary J. Davis, 
Laura G. Waldo, 
Bosaline M. Reynolds, 
Mattie Gilcrist, 
Emma Moore, 
Bessie A. Hanchett, 
Joanna A. Hamburg, 
Emma A. Simkins, 
Hattie E. Hayner, 
Pamelia Gardner, 



Delbert Miller, 
George H. Lake, 
Sumner Sears, 
Eli Hughes, 
Van H. Darrow, 
Morean M. Heaton, 
Era M. Wilcox, 
Norton E. Lamport, 
Henry P. Mowry, 
Myron J. Withington, 

LADIES. 

Mary J. Morrow, 
Nettie Miller, 
Alice A. Ballou, 
Lucinda Green, 
Lizzie Whitaker, 
Malvina Gage, 
Rachel S. Harding, 
Evelyn L. Wildman, 
Emma A. Jucket, 
Eva Leggett, 
Mary E. Burns, 
Janette E. Darrow, 
Fannie E. Vincent, 
Hattie G. Moss, 
Flora J. Burns, 
Fela W. Parish, 
Addie F. Collins, 
Sarah A. Scofield, 



L. D. Fisk, 
Andrew Whitehead^ 
LeRoy E. Lock wood,. 
William Kerns, 
A. A. Luce, 
Frank D. Newberry, 
James D. Studley, 
Daniel D. Rose, 
John French, 
Franc M. Wendell. 

Lettie M. Johnson, 
Lorena Green, 
Lepha P. Miller, 
Mary A. McMichan,. 
Ermina Bailey, 
Alice Whitaker, 
Amanda M. DeWitt, 
Lottie Wilcox, 
Mattie Hurd, 
Ella Ammermon, 
Lizzie Millbourn, 
Liva 0. Dav, 
Laura A. Branch, 
Marietta Wilder, 
Anna Howe, 
Laura Magden, 
Jennie P. Scofield. 



GALESBURG INSTITUTE. 

There were in attendance twenty-three gentlemen and forty-four ladies. 

The exercises were conducted by the State Superintendent, assisted by Prof. 
Bernard Bigsby of Ypsilanti, with County Superintendent E. G. Hall of Kala- 
mazoo, Prof. R. A. IngersoU of Galesburg, and Miss 0. Adell Evers of Gales- 
burg. 

The essays were read by Mr. W. A. Wells of Vicksburg, Prof. S. A. Sessions 
of Schoolcraft, and Miss Fannie A. Lovell of Kalamazoo. 

The evening lectures were delivered by the State Superintendent and Prof* 
Bernard Bigsby. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 

The following members received certificates for prompt aad regular attend- 
ance : 

GENTLEMEN. 



Charles A. Phelps, 
Boss A. Ingersoll, 
Clark Wheeler, 
Charles H. Barber, 
Edward Boy Comfort, 
George A. Smith, 

Adaline Hathaway, 
Hattie E. Sandle, 
Addie M. Ingersoll, 
Libbie Bnssell, 
Clara E. Dewey, 
Bell Bobinson, 
Emma Sumner, 
Emma Abbott, 
Adell 0. Evers, 
Mattie D. Hale, 
Alice M. Byington, 
Delia D. Dorrance, 



Cyrus Wallick, 
Leland Potts, 
Charles M. Miller, 
Warren A. Wells, 
Zachary T. Wells, 
Frank McClary, 

LADIES. 

Florence E. Hampton, 
Fannie A. Deal, 
Sarah A. McEldowney, 
Mary Moore, 
Mary E. Starling, 
Kate Moore, 
Grace M. Illick, 
Ella C. Proctor, 
Ettie E. Dorrance, 
Laura Shipman, 
Frances E. Daniels, 
Mary E. Deal, 



Nathaniel Potts, 
Albert S. Kellogg, 
Frank S. Sleeper, 
Henry I. Innis, 
John G. Bunyan, 
Victor T. Gardner. 

Ida Griffin, 
Emma C. Cook, 
Kittie O'Brien, 
Marian E. Sherman, 
Nellie Stewart, 
Frank Towsley, 
Ellen S. Davis, 
Mary J. CuUom, 
Lucy Hill, 
Georgia Headley, 
Ida Allen, 
Frank B. Chase. 



CITIES AND VILLAGES HAVING INSTITUTES. 



The following alphabetical list of cities and Tillages where State Teachers^ 
Institutes baye been held, with the date of each session, and number in 
attendance so far as reported, is given for purpose of reference : 



Placb. 



Albion 

Allegan 

it 

Almont 

Allegan 

Ann Arbor 

Almont 

Battle Creek... 
Binningham... 
Battle Creek... 

Brighton 

Burr Oak 

Battle Creek... 

Blissfleld 

Benton Harbor 

Burr Oak 

Benzonia 

Cold water 

Cassopolis 

Centreville 

Charlotte 

Clarkston 

Charlotte 

Corunna 

Cassopolis 

Clinton 

Cold water 

Chelsea , 

Cold water 

Charlotte 

Corunna 

Cold water 

Corunna 

Coldwater 

Detroit 

Dexter 

Dowagiac 

DeWitt 

Dowagiac 



County. 



Calhoun. 
Allegan. 



it 



Lapew 

Allegan 

Washtenaw. 

Lapeer 

Calhoun 

Oakland 

Calhoun 

Livingston.. 
St. Joseph.. 

Calhoun 

Lenawee... 

Berrien 

St. Joseph.. 

Benzie 

Branch 

Cass 

St. Joseph.. 

Eaton 

Oakland... 

Eaton 

Shiawassee. 

Cass 

Lenawee... 
Branch 



tt 



Washtenaw. 

Branch 

Eaton 

Shiawassee. 

Branch 

Shiawassee. 

Branch 

Wayne 

Washtenaw. 

Cass 

Clinton 

Cass 



Date. 



April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

April 

Oct. 

April 

March 

Sept. 

Sept. 

April 

Sept. 

April 

March 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

March 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

March 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

March 

March 

Sept. 

April 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

March 

Sept. 

March 

Aug. 



6,1857 
28, 1867 

8,1862 
11,1865 

4, 1871 
23, 1871 

1,1872 
17, 1856 

8, 1860 

1,1862 
18, 1863 
17. 1866 

5. 1869 
21, 1870 

4, 1871 
11, 1872 

8, 1873 
22, 1865 
17, 1856 

22. 1856 
20,1866 
21,1857 

19. 1859 

10. 1860 
24, 1862 
25,1862 
20, 1862 
28, 1865 
30,1868 
29, 1869 

5. 1870 

22. 1872 
28, 1872 

20. 1873 
27, 1873 
27, 1855 

23. 1857 
26, 1859 

26. 1861 
31,1863 



No. IK 
Attend- 

ANGB. 



115 



100 
91 



123 
137 
169 



205 
100 
180 



55 
91 
101 
63 
53 



120 

91 

107 

73 
160 



186 
169 



180 
97 
75 



120 
133 
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Place. 



Detroit 

Dnodee ^. 

Decator-.-i-- 
Dowagiac... 

Dexter 

Dandee 

East Saginaw. 
Eaton Rapids. 
Edwardsburg. 
Eaton Rapids. 
Edwardsburg. 
East Saginaw. 
Flint 



u 



Fen ton 
It 



Flint..-. 
Flusliing. 



ti 



Grand Rapida. 
Grand Haveti. 
Grass Lake... 
Grand Rapids. 
Galesburg..... 
Grass Lake... 

Greenville 

Grand Rapids. 
Galesbarg 



It 



Howell.. 
Hadley.. 
Hastings. 
Hudson.. 
Howell.. 
Hastings. 
Holly.... 
Homer.., 
Hudson.. 
Hastings. 
Howell. . 
Hillsdale. 
Holly.... 
Homer... 
Hastings. 
HowelL. 



«• 



loala. 



4« 
4« 



Itbaca. 



«< 



JoD^yille. 



It 



Jackson 

JonesVille.. 
Kalamazoo. 



it 



Lyons. 



County. 



Wayne 

Monroe 

Van Buren. 

Cass 

Washtenaw. 
Monroe.... 

Saginaw 

Eaton 

Cass , 

Eaton 

Cass 

Saginaw 

Genesee 



t( 
It 

it 
(I 
It 



tf 



Kent 

Ottawa 

Jackson 

Kent , 

Kalamazoo. 

Jackson.... 

Montcalm.. 

Kent 

Kalamazoo, 
tt 

Livingston. 

Lapeer 

Barry 

Lenawee... 
Livingston. 

Barry 

Oakland... 
Calboun... 
Lenawee... 

Barry. 

Livingston;. 
Hillsdale... 
Oakland... 
Calhoun... 

Barry 

Livingston. 



tt 



Ionia. 



tt 



Gratiot, 
tt 



Hillsdale. 



tt 



Jackson 

Hillsdale... 
Kalamazoo. 



t« 



Ionia. 



Date. 



Aug. 81 
Sept. 5 
April 17 
April 5 
March 28 
Octi 14 
Oct. 14 
March 31 
Sept. 6 
March 25 
Oct. 31 
April 22 
Sept. 24 
April 8 
March 31 
April ^ 
Oct. 8 
April 9 
April 8 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Sept. 1 
April 6 
Sept. 7 
March 26 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 30 
Sept. 25 
Nov. 8 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 15 
April 2 
Sept 9 
April 7 
March 23 
March 14 
Sept. 5 
March 27 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 2 
April 13 
Mareh 15 
Oct. 18 
April 25 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 16 
Oct, 5 
March 30 
Sept. 16 
Sept. 27 
Oct, 7 
Sept. 14 
March 30 
Aug. 29 
Oct. 17 
March 20 
Nov. 1 
Sept. 1 



1868 

1864 

1865 

1869 

1870 

1872 

1861 

1862 

1864^ 

1867 

1870 

1872 

1855 

1859 

1862 

1866 

1866 

1866 

1872 

1855 

1859 

1862 

1863 

1863 

1866 

1867 

1867 

1871 

1873 

1856 

1856 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1869 

1870 

1870 

1871 

1867 

1868 

1867 

1869 

1872 

1857 

1863 

1870 

1870 

1859 

1869 

1856 



No. IN 
Attend- 

AITCB. 



70 
180 



56 
162 



76 



122 
146 
150 



82 
50 

72 



60 
67 

77' 
82 

154 

8&' 
115 
16tt 
120' 



77 



150 

160 

146 

76 

69 
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CITIES AND VILLAGES HAVING INSTITUTES.— Coktinued. 



Place. 



LanBing 

Lapeer 

Lowell... 

Lansing 

Lowell 

Lansing 

Lyons 

Lapeer 

Lexington 

Lapeer 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lapeer 

Lansing 

Marshall 

Maple Rapids 

Muskegon 

Mt Clemens 

Medina 

Monroe 

Mason 

Marsiiall 

Muskegon 

Marquette 

Monroe 

Maple liapids 

Middleville 

Mason 

Midland 

Mt. Pleasant 

tt 

Niles rV/.'""-' 

NorthVille\V.V "-V-" '.-.'. 

Niles 

Northvilje 

Newaygo. 

Ni)e8...... r 

Owosso 

it ■ ■ 

Oxford .V. .— y.".V-V.". J." 

Otsego 

Owosso - 

Otsego 

Owosso 

Ovid-...., 

Owosso 

Olivet— 

Otsego ^ 

Olivet-... 

Portland 

Paw Paw 

Port Huron 

Parma 

Portland 

Port Huron. ^ 

Pontiac 



County. 



Ingham. 
Lapeer. 
Kent... 
Ingham 
Kent... 



tt 



Ingham 

Ionia 

Lapeer 

Sanilac 

Lapeer 

Van Buren 

Kent 

Lapeer 

Ingham 

Calhoun... 

Clinton 

Muskegon. 
Macomb... 
Lenawee... 

Monroe 

Ingham 

Calhoun... 
Muskegon. 
Marquette. 

Monroe 

Clinton 

Barry 

Ingham — 
Midland... 
Isabella — 



ti 



Berrien. 



(t 



Wayne 

Beirien 

Wayne 

Newaygo.. 

Berrien 

Shiawassee. 



<c 



Oakland 

Allegan 

Shiawjassee. 

Allegan 

Shiawassee. 

Clinton 

Shiawassee. 

Eaton 

Allegan 

Enton 

Ionia 

Van Buren. 
St, Clair- -- 

Jjackson 

Ionia 

St. Clair.- - 
Oakland 



Date. 



Oct. 

March 

April 

Oct. 

March 

Sept 

Aug.. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

April 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

March 

Sept. . 

Aug. 

Aug. 

April 

April 

Aug. 

March 

April 

June 

Sept. 

Oct. 

April 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

April 

April 

April 

May 

April . 

April 

Sept.. 

March 

Sept. 

April. 

April 

Oct. 

March 

March 

Oct. 

March 

Nov. 

April 

March 

Aug. 

April 

Aug. 

Oct.. 

Sept. 



19, 

1. 

7, 

21, 

4. 
27, 

3, 
14, 
19. 
23. 
13, 
26, 

26, 
26, 
21, 
22, 
29, 

1: 

26, 
80, 
27, 
29, 

24, 
24, 
21, 

2, 
18. 

3, 
15, 

7. 

11, 

18, 

16. 

3. 

11, 

13, 

6. 

19, 

17, 

10. 

6, 

11, 
22, 

27, 

80. 

25, 
4, 
9. 

24. 

25, 

4, 
22, 

-1. 
2. 



1857 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1869 

1869 

1869 

1870 

1872 

1872 

1860 

1863 

1864 

1864 

1866 

1867 

1867 

1868 

1868 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1871 

1872 

1855 

1857 

1859J 

1864 

1866 

1868 

1870 

1867 

1859 

1860 

1860 

1864 

1868 

1869 

1869 

1871 

1871 

1872 

1872 

1860 

1862 

1862 

1864 

1864 

1866 

1869 



No. XH 
Attehi>- 

▲NCB. 



148 

173 
214 



60 

80 

101 

170 



154 



70 
90 
115 
75 
85 
40 
43 



103 



151 



140 



114 
210 
148 



120 

144 

00 

130 



141 
164 
148 
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CITIES AND VILLAGES HAVING ^ INSTITUTES. —Continued. 



Place. 



Paw Paw 

Portland 

Plainwell 

Paw Paw > 

Port Sanilac 

Port Austin 

Petersburg 

Port Huron 

Borneo 

Rockford 

Romeo 

Sturgis 

Saline 

Saranac 

St. Johns 

Sturgis 

SaginawCity 

St. Johns 

Schoolcraft 

South Boston.. 

Stanton-.. 

Spring Lake 

Sturgis 

Saugatuck 

Schoolcraft ^ 

St. Joseph 

Tecumseh 

Three Rivers 

Tecumseh 

Three Rivers l 

(t 4i 

Utica - 

Vermontville 

Vicksburg 

Vassar 

White Pigeon 

Wayne 

Ypsilanti 

i( 



County. 




Van Buren. 

Ionia 

Allegan 

Van Buren. 

Sanilac 

Huron . 

Monroe 

St. Clair... 
Macomb 

4( 

Kent...... 

Macomb... 
St. Joseph. 
Washtenaw 

Ionia 

Clinton 

St. Joseph.. 
Saginaw- - - 
Clinton- -.-- 
Kalamazoo. 

Ionia 

Montcalm.. 

Ottawa 

St. Joseph. 

Allegan 

Kalamazoo - 

Berrien 

Lenawee. -- 
St. Joseph. 
Lenawee. -- 
St. Joseph. 

Macomb. . . 

4t 

Eaton 

St. Clair-.-. 

Tuscola 

St. Joseph w. 

Wayne 

Washtenaw 

»4 



March 

Sept. 

April 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept, 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

March 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

April 

Au^. 

April 

Sept. 

April 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

April 

April 

Aug. 

Sept. 

April 

Aug. 

April 

Sept. 

April 

Oct. 

April 

March 

March 

Sepl. 

Oct 



23, 1868 
6, 1869 
4, 1870 

21.1871 
11.1871 

11. 1871 
9, 1871 
6. 1873 

10, 1855 

27. 1860 
4, 1869 

25. 1869 
12, 1859 

23. 1861 

17. 1862 
15, 1862 
14, 1863 
29, 1864 

8, 1867 
19, 1867 
26, 1869 
20, 1869 

18. 1870 
6, 1871 

26, 1872 

28. 1872 
1, 1873 
4, 1859 
8,1861 

18, 1865 
4,1865 

12. 1869 
29, 1859 

6,1863 
18, 1865 
15, 1872 
18, 1878 

11, 1864 

28. 1870 
31,1856 
29, 1856 

24, 1872 



No. w 
Attens^- 

ANCB. 



121 

160 

77 

45 

50 

100 

164 

116 

227 

108 

108 

78 

61 

243 

144 



88 

70 

110 

198 



112 
128 
188 



90 
189 



108 



40 
168 
180 



The above table gives the number of teachers in attendance upon the several 
institutes as far as reported. For four years the numbers are ^iven in the 
aggregate, viz.: in 1863, 1,500; in 1864, 1,200; in 1866, 900; in 1872, 1,275. 

The number of institutes held in the past eighteen years (there were none in 
1858), is 198. Estimating the number of teachers in attendance in the four 
years for which we find no report of attendance, at the average attendance of 
those which report the same, we find the whole number of teachers to be 
20,734. Twenty.five institutes held in 1855, 1856, and 1857 continued two 
weeks ; since that time, they have been held for one week. This gives 223 
weeks of institute work — with ^u average attendance of 105. The expense to 
the State has been $22,300; or about ninety-five cents per week for each 
teacher in attendance. No person can become at all acquainted wi'h the 
benefits which accrue to the schools by this trifling expenditure, and not saj 
that money can hardly be more wisely or economically appropriated. 



LIST OF GRADUATES 

OP THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FROM ITS ORGANIZATION IN 1853 TO 

SEPTEMBER 1878, WITH DATE OP GRADUATION. 



♦J. M. B. Sill, 

♦Seth N. Beden, 
T. Riley Denison^ 
Cromwell M. Puller, 
James B. Gordon, 

Glark P. Clements, 
Fayette Hnrd, 
♦Walter S. Perry, 
G. P. Sanford, 

Enoch BanckeT, 
William Campbell, 
James M. Henderson, 
♦Charles R Le Baron, 
*F. Walker Munson. 

Channing W. Adam, 
♦C. T. Bateman, 
Edward Bigelow, 
S- W. P. Bjackwood, 

Clark S. Bennett, 
Andrew Campbell, 
♦CalTin J. Thorp, 
James L. Wilbur, 

Malvin W. Dresser, 
John Ooodison, 
Frances A. Buck, 
♦Nancy J. Dean, 

Harvey F. Bush, 

Rufus T. Bush, 
♦Gabriel Campbell, 

Byron P. Edwards, 
♦Henry S. Jones, 



CLASS 185«. 

Alzina Morton, 

CLASa 1655. 

John Horner, 
Charles B. Miller, 
James W. Stark, 
♦Julia M. Bacon, 

CLASS 18M. 

Irving M. Smith, 
♦Harriet J. Barnes, 
Mary B. Heydenburk, 
Mary B. Hough, 

CLASS 1857. 

♦Helen Post, 

♦Silas Wood, 
Sarah M. Aulls^ 
Mary Carpenter, 

CLASS 185S. 

James S. Lane, 
F. G. Russell, 
♦Levi A. Willard. 
Elvira M. Allen, 

CLASS IM. 

Martha Hammond, 
♦Ruth Haughton, 
Orphie Littlefield, 
Sarah A. Mowry, 

CLASS I860. 

Permelia E. Durfee, 
4.Adelia J. Haughton, 
Emily Hough, 
Hannah L. Lane, 

CLASS 1861. 

♦Louisa C. Burroughs, 

Ella M. Cross, 

Abby W. Dickinson, 

Emma Getman, 
♦Emma A. Hall, 



Helen C. Norris. 

Ruba A. Brown, 
Kate M. Clayton, 
♦Mary J. Fairman, 
♦Rhoda A. Tompkins^ 

Ellen A. Hulburt, 
Mary C. Lyman, 
Fidelia Phillips, 
Olive a Tyler. 

♦Caroline E. Doty, 
Eleanor Graves, 
Marianne Lind^ 
Theresa E. RandalU 



Addle S. Bradner, 
Louisa M. Clark. 
Harriet A. Farrand,. 
♦Julia A.King« 

Ann M. Phillips, 
Geraldine Price, 
Mary P. Whitney. 



Emeline A. Newman, 
Jane L« Rorison, 
♦Olivia M. Tibbits, 
Elizabeth Waltz. 

♦Anna H. Osburn, 
Mary W. Parker, 
♦Juliette A. Pattison, 
♦Mary A. Rice, 
Elizabeth Robertson, 
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Jebiel B. Race, 
♦Oscar S. Straight, 
James Taylor, 

♦James M. Ballon, 
James 0. Beal, 
Salmon B. Ormsby, 
Willard Steams, 

♦James Barry, 
W- W. Byington, 

♦Austin George, 

♦Andrew J. Itsell, 
Ronald Kelly, 

♦Andrew Montgomery, 
Bernard S. Reilly. 

Edward P. Allen, 
Jerome W. Cams, 
Marshall D. Ewell, 

♦Marshall Le Baron, 
Alexander Maltman, 

♦John Montgomery, 

♦S. S. Babcock, 

♦George 0. Bannan, 
Selwyn Douglass, 

♦Edward A. Haight, 
Frederick D. Hart, 
Roderick C. Hepburn, 

♦Joshua S. Lane, 

V. P. Bayley, 
♦L. C. Donaldson, 
P. S. Green, 

E. N. Lathenr, 
A. O.NichoISy 
0. Pierce, 

♦D. E. Wilber, 
Mary L. Bassett, 

H. 0. Burroughs, 
♦W. C. Hill, 

George H. Hopkins, 

J. S. Maltman, 
♦L- A. Park, 

J. G. Plowman, 

F. W. Dunlap, 
W. H. Palmer, 



Mary J. Kellogg, 
Anna M. Lockwood, 
Nancy J. Mc Arthur, 

CLASS :i86f . 

♦Jenny A. Baker, 
♦Kate Brearley, 
♦Sarah A. Burger, 
Helen M. Egbert, 

CLASS 1868. 

Chauncey L. Whitney, 
Emma 0. Ambrose, 
Lilly Beaumont, 
Alvira A. Crittenden, 
Adeline Corn well, 
Delia Curtis, 

CLASS 1864. 

Emma Artley, 
Nettie M. Clarkson, 
Ella B. Dixon, 
Rachael Dunham, 
Sarah E. Edwards, 
♦Elizabeth Gleason, 

CLASS 1869. 

♦Myron Voorheis, 
Lizzie Artley, 
Frances V. Clark, 

♦Hannah J. Clements, 
Addie Chandler, 
Martha E. Cram, 
Lera Eaton, 

CLASS 1806. 

Carrie Bills, 
Marie A. Bills, 

♦Ellen Bishop^ 
Juliet Bradbury, 

♦Matilda S. Brown, 
Nellie S. Creelman^ 
Anna P. Edwards, 
Addie S. Goucher, 

CLASS 1867. 

G. J. Stedman, 
♦Sopha J. Colemian, 

Lucy A. Crittenden, 
♦Ella E. Fallette, 
♦Nina A. Fox, 

Mary G. Hays, 

CLASS 1868. 

Lizzie E. Gardner, 
♦Lydia A, Hopkins, 



Fanny M. Spaulding, 
Frances L. Stewart, 
Susan E. Young« 

Jennie Hall, 
Sarah M, Hall, 
Sarah A. Lowe, 
N. Arda Rorison. 

Sarah A. Ewell, 
Adelia M. Lowe, 
Mary E. Russell, 
Julia A. Spencer, 
Lodisa Welch, 
Louisa A. Wright, 



Helen Gleason, 
Maria Moore, 
Elizabeth Stewart, 

♦Mary Thayer, 

♦Loretta M. Townley.. 



Betsy A. Gould, 

Hannali Griswold,. 
♦Mary D. Henry, 

Myra A. Knight,. 

Lucy A. Nelson ^ 
♦Mary Wall. 



♦Augusta D. Hall, 

M. Estelle Hewitt, 
♦Anna P. Ruckman,. 

Sarah M. Smith, 
♦Amanda C. Wall, 

Helen F. Williams, 

Anna West, 

Josephine Young. 

Ida A. Munson, 
♦Anna E. Olcott, 
Lenora V. Post, 
Eunice Roberts, 
Hannah W. Tupper. 



Alice Smith, 
Emma Smithy 
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J, D. Turnbull, 
♦Frances E. Bacon, 
Lucia J. Fisher, 

♦Charles S. Baker, 
♦S. G, Barked, 

James C. Gambell, 
♦E. T. Curtis, 

Charles E. Davis, 

Lucius E. Hall, 

L. S. Montague, 

♦Frank W. Bacon, 
♦Frank M. Banter, 
♦D. E. Haskins, 
♦L. Cass Miller, 
Thomas F. Shields, 
♦W. L. Swan, 

Charles S. Lee, 
♦Emma L. Baker, 
♦Libbie S. Congdon, 

♦E. Farrand Bacon, 
♦James 0. Butler, 
George A. Cady, 
♦Theodoret W. Crissej, 

♦Frankie Knights, 

♦Fannie Aiken, 
♦Alice Barr, 
♦Minerva D. Capen, 
♦Fidelia E. Fitch, 

♦Eobert J. Barr, 
♦M. Ernest Belsher, 
♦J. Eugene Fair, 
♦Delamere Hall, 

♦J. Ernest Blanchard, 
♦Eufus T. Courter, 
♦Ezra J. Demorest, 
♦Andrew L. Denel, 
♦Sheldon J. Pardee, 
♦Conrad XJsinger, 



♦Eobert J. Ban, 
George Barnes, 



Anna Le Baron, 
♦Mary J, Melville, 
♦S. Eliza Phillips, 

CLASS 18W. 

♦H. W. Sabin, 
♦Peter Shields, 
♦A. M. Webster, 

Emmons White, 
♦Louise Armstrong, 

Emma E. Benham, 

CLASS 1870. 

♦Edwin C. Thompson, 
♦Wallace E. Tracy, 
♦Mary E. Bodine, 
♦Mrs. A. C. Brewer, 
♦Aggie Dole, 
♦Emma E. Ferris, 

CLASS IdTl. 

Fannie Burr Fitch, 
♦Emily 0. Goodrich, 

CLASS 1872. 

Cloisical Course. 
♦Latham M. Garlick, 
♦Eugene M. Joslin, 
Henry C. McDougall, 
♦William McNamara, 

Latin and French Couru, 
♦Lillie E. Willard. 

Modern Language Couree. 
♦Emma Gage, 
♦Ezra F. Phelps, 
♦Nettie I. Sogers, 

Advanced Engliih Courm, 

♦Charles C. Hopkins, 
♦Wellington A. Johns, 
♦James B. Muir, 
♦S. Emery Whitney, 
Common English Course. 
David Zimmerman, 
♦Carrie Banks^ 
♦Arvila L. Bucknum, 
♦Helen J. Livingston, 
♦Mary J. Hemingway, 

CLASS 1378. 

Classical Course, 
Ferris S. Fitch, Jr., 



♦Belle Widner, 
♦Lottie A. White. 



Cora Brinkerhoff, 
♦Ella M. Hayes, 

Hattie Hubbard, 

Hattie E. Meacham, 
♦Alice M. Stark, 

Mary H. Underduok. 



♦Mrs. S. A, Gambee, 
♦Mattie McNeer, 
Minerva V. Borison, 
Bhoda E. Saville, 
♦Mattie A. Tupper. 



♦Ellen E. Keeler, 
♦Ada B, Loomis. 



♦Nettie E. Gartou, 
♦Eugenia K. Hill, 
♦Gertrude Howe. 



♦Mary E. Van Fleet, 
♦S. Eugenia Van Fosses, 
♦Sarah Voorhies. 



♦Milton J. Whitney, 
♦Lara M. Curtis, 
♦Laura A. Nowlin, 
♦Mary Nowlin. 

♦Agnes Hoatson, 
♦L. Mae Howell, 
♦Bessie McCausey, 
♦Mary E. Preston, 
♦Mina Wadsworth. 



♦James B. Muir. 
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*Emma Barr, 
*Mary Bassler, 
*Alma 0. Childs, 

♦Enoch Andrus, 
Lewis E. Irland, 
*David C. Pierce, 

Henry F. Conofcer, 
George Conway, 
♦F. Jay Bassett, 
♦Nelson J. Brown, 
♦Eli F. Carr, 
♦George Grant, 
♦Edward G. Lowe, 
♦John A. May, 



Modern Language Course, 
♦Jennie K. Hill, 
♦Mary Thomas, 
♦Hattie Pendill, 

FuU English Course. 
♦Thomas E. Shaw, 
♦Byron D, Walker, 
♦Hattie Aikin, 

Common School Course, 

Joseph W. McCausey, 
♦Andrew Paton, 
♦William L Simmons, 
♦John H. Thomas, 
♦James Warnock, 
♦Mary H. Beecher, 

Mary A. Baker, 
♦Bridget Finoiigan, 



♦Eliza Kimball, 
♦Clara Wall, 
♦Emma L. Kogers^. 

♦Helen B. Muir, 
♦Kosa M, Muir* 



Anna Hoyt, 
♦Anna Lambie,. 
♦Annie Paton, 
♦Jessie Paton, 
♦Martha Peckens, 
♦Lova A. Smith, 

Eva White. 



STATE CERTIFICATES. 

Names of teachers holding State certificates issued previous to 1873 : 



Jerome. B. Allen, 
Luther B. Antisdale, 
James T. Aulls, 
S. W. Baker, 
Geo. C. Bannan, 
Erastus A. Barnes, 
Norman A. Barratt, 
C. 0. Bicknell, 
0. W- Borst, 
Jesse P. Borton, 
Daniel B. Briggs, 
E. V. W. Brokaw, 
Giles A. Brown, 
H. M. Burked, 
8. Gordon Burked, 
William Carveth, 
Mathew Colyn, 
C. E. Oonley, 
Theodore W. Cressey, 
Geo. W. Crouch, 
A. L. Cnmming, 

A. M. Daniels, 
Theodore B. Diamond, 
Peter F. Dodds, 

J. W- Ewing, 
John N. Foster, 
Henry N. French, 

B. B. Gass, 
Durell F. Glidden, 
Charles D. Gregory, 



GEIJTLEMEK. 

Clark B. Hall, 
Albert Hardy, 
H. D. narrower, 
Richard F. Hartford, 
F. A. Herring, 
Sylvester Pomeroy Hicks, 
J. J. Hinchey, 
Charles Hurd, 
Charles A. Hutchins, 
R. A. Hyma, 
0. S. Ingham, 
Edward Jelley, 
Albert Jennings. 
Nathan Johnson, 
Joseph C. Jones, 
Eugene M. Joslin, 
Selden B. Kingsbury, 
Garret John Hollon, 
M. A. Lafler, 
Thaddeus Landon, 

F. W. Lankenau, 
TJ. W. Lawton, 

Edgar Sylvester Linsley, 
Philo M. Lonsbury, - 
J. C. Lowell, 
Joseph W. Manning, 
Jesse Mclntire, 
L. McLouth, 
Cyrus E. Messer, 

G. L. Miner, 



J. B. Nixon, 
John Northmore, 
Harlow Olcott, 
Wm. Merritt Osband^ 
P. M. Parker, 
Samuel A. Sessions^ 
Wm.L Simmons, 
Frank S. Sleeper, 
W. T. Smith, 
Wm. A. Sprout, 
Cyrus S. Stockwell, 
L L. Stone, 
Wm. H. Stone, 
Daniel Strange^ 
E. A. Strong, 
Warner P. Sutton^ 
Augustus W. Taylor, 
D. E. Thomas, 
M. Potter Thomas, 
Edwin W. Thompson, 
Seward R. Thornton, 
Zelotes Truesdel, 
G.Norwood Vanwormer,. 
J. H. G. Weaver, 
Robert W. Webb, 
0. G. Webster, 
Bertrand F. Welch, 
Geo. R. Whitmore, 
Andrew J. Wood, 
Geo. Dallas Woodman. 
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LADIES. 

Mrs. Allen Forbes, 
Jennie E. Geary, ' 
Elizabeth Maria Oorham, 
Maria P. Grout, 
Mrs. Jennie Hill, 
E. Lillie Hosford, 
Sarah Houghton, 
Emma Hulsart, 
Deborah E. Irish, 
M. Louise Jones, 
Celestia A. Leonard, 
Mrs. M. I. McNab, 
Dora E. Miller, 
Mrs. S. Montgomery, 



Mary A. A^new, 
Anna E. Alexander, 
Olara L. Babcoek, 
Sara A. Benedict, 
Anna E. Bibbins, 
Anna B. Boyce, 
Emma J. Brown, 
Lucy M. Carpenter, 
Hannah Chadboume, 
Emma Alice Conley, 
Delia L. Onrtis, 
Miss De Camp, 
Miss Dwight, 
Emma Fiel^, 

Kames of teachers holding State certificates issued during the year 1S73 : 

Valois Butler, Edward M. Plunkett, Matilda E. South worth 

Oeorge A. Parker, E. Barton Wood, 



Eya Nichols, 
Helen S. Norton, 
Amelia Olcott, 
Ophelia Beed, 
Julia E. Squire, 
Lovina Smith, 
Laura Vail Stonghton, 
Nettie Stuart, 
Antoinette Williams, 
Eliza Williams, 
Josie Williams^ 
Elizabeth B. Wood, 
Mary E. Wright 



..^^ 



THE KALAMAZOO HIGH SCHOOL CASE 



CHABLES E. STUART ET AL. VS. SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1, OP KALAMA- 

ZOO BT AL. 



Judge Charles R. Brown of the ninth Judicial Circuit delivered the follow- 
ing opinion in the Kalamazoo High School Case, in Court, February 9th, 1874. 

The complainants file their bill to restrain the collection of a portion of tho 
school tax. The following is a brief 

STATEMBKT OF THE CASE. 

In 1858 a school where a course of study similar to, if not identical with, 
the present course was established, and has ever since been maintained. There 
is noTY taught in this school, in addition to what is generally understood as the 
common English branches, Latin, Greek, German, French, Higher Mathema- 
tics^ ]^atural Philosophy, Chemistry and m^ny other branches. 

SUPEBINTENDEKT, PRINCIPAL AND TEACHBBS' EXPENSES, ETC. 

A superintendent, principal and teachers are employed as follows : 

1 superintendent at a salary of |2,00Q 

1 principal, do 1,700 

1 preceptress, do 600 

1 professor mathematics, do 460 

1 professor French and German, do SOO 

1 teacher B grade, do. ----- 4^0 

1 teacher A grade, do - - 420 

1 teacher D intermediate, do 380 

1 teacher C intermediate, do 360 

1 teacher B intermediate, do 340 

3 teachers A, $340 each 1,020 

23 teachers primaries, $320 each 7,360 

Total $16,600 

At the annual district meeting of 1872, the board of education submitted 
the above sums as estimates for 1873, and in addition thereto, the sum of $2,- 
710 for contingent expenses, thus making a total of $18,310. To meet this, 
it was estimated that the two-mill tax, primary school fund and non-resident 
tuition would amount to $6,900, leaving a balance of $11,410, which was voted 
by tax; viz. $8,700 for superintendent, principal and teachers, and $2,710, for 
contingent expenses. 
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A portion of this tax is 



CLAIMED TO BE ILLEGAL^ 



Tiz., 80 much of it as was voted to pay snperiDtendent, priDcipal, preceptress 
professor of mathematics and professor of French and German ; also a portion 
of the snm voted for contingent expenses. These several sums, it is claimed, 
are in excess of what the law authorizes to be raised. This claim is based upon 
the theory that the sums so specified are chargeable and referable to the 
expenses of the High School department^ which it is urged, is maintained 
without authority of law. 

THE COMPLAINAKTS' THEORY IS, 

1st That a high school exists mfact, but not in law. 

2d. That only schools in which the primary English braichesare exclusively 
taught can be legally supported by tax. 

3d. If the law of 1859, to authorize the establishment of graded and high 
schools, be held to be constitutional, the provisions of the act have not been 
complied with in the establishment of the school in question. 

4th. That none of the special acts conceiving this school district confer the 
power to establish a high school and to raise a tax to maintain the same, — that 
they only authorize the maintainance of a school for teaching the common or 
primary English branches. 

6th. That there is no law authorizing the employment of a superintendent. 

The positions of the complainants is, that neither in letter or spirit can the 
laws of the State that are or have been in force, relating to primary schools, be 
construed to authorize district schools to be supported free of tuition to.resi- 
dent pupils in other than primary English branches, nor to authorize a district 
high school to be established and maintained in any other way than by rates 
of tuition for all branches of study taught therein ; that any tax levied for the 
support of a district high school, or for payment of instruction in other than 
primary English branches, or for the payment of a superintendent, is unauth- 
orized and illegal. 

For the purpose of shedding light upon this question of construction, the 
learned gentlemen who argued the case called the attention of the Court to the 
provisions of the 

ORDINANCE OP 1T8T, AND SUBSEQUENT LEGISLATIVB ENACTMENTS. 

Article 3, of the ordinance of 1787, provides that "religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind^ 
schools and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.'* 

In 1821, the Territorial Legislature of Michigan passed an act for the estab- 
lishment of a University. — Oass Code^ 879. It would, perhaps, be somewhat 
interesting to review the various legislative enactments concerning a Univer- 
sity, but it is not deemed profitable in the consideration of the question before 
us. 

The first law establishing district schools was passed in 1827. — Laws 1827 y 
p jU9. The teachers were paid by tax on the property of the district, and the 
youth were to be " taught to read, write and cipher.'' 

The constitution of 1835 required the Legislative to provide for a system of 
common schools, by which q. school was to be supported in each district, at 
least three months in the year. — Laws 1838, p, j^. The superintendent of 
public instruction gave directions as to the course of stTxAj,— Laws 1838, p. 233. 
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Section 4 of Article XIIL, of the constitution of 1850, is as follows: 

"The Legislature shall, within five years from the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, provide for and establish a system of primary schools, whereby a school 
43hall be kept, without charge for tuition, at least three months in each year, in 
every school district in the State; and all instruction in said schools shall be 
conducted in the English Language. 

It is urged that a reasonable construction of this provision would render 
invalid any legislative enactment authorizing the establishment aud mainten- 
ance by tax of any school where anything beyond the elementary or primary 
branches of an English education are taught. 

It is contended that the 

QUALIFICATION OF TBACHBES, 

as indicated by the statute, is evidence of the intention of the Legislature as to 
what branches shall be taught in our primary schools. The act of 1867, session 
laws, 1867, page 74, providing for County Superintendents of Schools, provides 
that the Superintendent "shall grant certificates in such form as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, licensing as teachers all per- 
sons whom, on thorough and full examination, he shall deem qualified, in respect 
to good moral character, learning and ability to instruct and govern a school ; 
but no certificate shall be granted to any person who shall not pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in orthography, reading, writingy grammar, geography and 
arithmetic^ From this it is argued that the Legislative intent was that no 
other branches than those above indicated can legally be taught in our primary 
schools. An act of the Legislature was passed and approved February 14th, 
1859, to authorize the establishment of 

GRADED AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

By the provisions of this act, " Any school district, containing more than two 
hundred children between the ages of four and eighteen years, may elect a 
district board, consisting of six trustees: Provided, the district shall so deter- 
mine at an annual meeting, by vote of two-thirds of the legal voters attending 
such meeting." " Said trustees shall have power to classify and grade the 
scholars in such district, and cause them to be taught in such schools or depart- 
ments as they may deem expedient ; to establish in said district a High School 
when ordered by a vote of the district at any annual meeting, and to deter- 
mine the qualifications for admission to such schools, and the prices to be paid 
for tuition in any branches taught therein, to employ all teachers necessary for 
the several schools of said district.'* 

It is conceded that no vote has ever been had, in pursuance with the 
provisions of this statute, to establish a high school. 

SPECIAL legislative ENACTMENTS. 

In 1850, the Legislature passed " An act to amend an act to incorporate the 
village of Kalamazoo, and the acts amendatory thereto.'' — Session Laws 1850^ 
page 260, By this act the village of Kalamazoo was constituted a school dis- 
trict, and the President and trustees designated and constituted the school 
board, with the same powers and duties as were conferred upon the district 
boards of the various school districts of the State; and in addition thereto, 
the authority to "appoint such subordinate officers as shall be necessary to 
exercise such rights, powers and duties." 

On the 12th of February, 1859 {Session Laws 1859, page 889), the act of 1850 
51 
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was amended, and provision was made for the election of six trustees, to con- 
stitute a Board of Education. By this act the district had <^^such powers and 
privileges as were conferred upon school districts by general law," and in addi- 
tion thereto, " such powers and privileges as may have heretofore been con- 
ferred upon it by special enactments.*' This act further provided that all 
teachers employed by said board should be considered as legally qualified with- 
out examination by the school inspectors. The board were empowered to 
classify and grade said schools, * ♦ * " to adopt courses of study and 
text-books." The qualified voters of the district were authorized to " raise by 
tax, upon the taxable property of the district, such sums as shall be neceei&ary 
to make the several schools of the district free of tuition in all English 
branches, to the resident scholars thereof." 

This act, so far as relates to the school district, was re-enacted, substantially, 
in 1861. — Session Laws 1861, page 402. 

MEANIIJG CLAIMED FOR WORDS " CLASSIFY AND GRADE." 

It is contended that the power **to classify and grade said schools" was con- 
ferred, as a matter of convenience, in view of the great number of pupils 
attending the schools; that the placing of pupils into classes, and the giving 
these classes positions or grades, is limited to grades within the primary Eng- 
lish branches ; and that the "course of study and text-books" which the board 
are empowered to adopt, is also limited to the primary English branches. 

TUITION UNDER SPECIAL ACTS. 

It is claimed that whatever may be the construction touching the right to 
establish a school where the higher branches may be taught, there is no author- 
ity under any of the special acts to make tuition free except in the English 
branches. The act of February 12, 3859, provides for a tax upon the property 
of the district so as to make the several schools "free of tuition in all English 
branches to the resident scholars thereof." This provision was re-enacted 
in 1861. 

February 1 4th, 1859, two days after the especial act I have just referred to 
was passed and approved, the general law to establish graded and high schools, 
was passed and ordered to t^e immediate effect. In this act nothing is said 
about raising a tax so as to make tuition free^ '^ in all English branches, to 
resident scholars," but the trustees are to present estimates at the annual meeting 
*^of the amount necessary to be raised by the district, in addition to the money 
to be received from the primary school fund and other sources, for the support 
of the schools of said district for the ensuing year and for the incidental 
expenses thereof," which may be voted by the district. 

By the special act of 1861, the school district of Kalamazoo, in addition to 
its special privileges and powers was declared to have " all the powers and 
privileges conferred upon school districts by general law." 

With this statement of the case, and reference to the various statutes, we 
may consider the questions involved, keeping in mind the fundamental rules of 

STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION. 

In interpreting statutes, where there is doubt, we are to inquire after the 
intent of the Legislature. In the case of the People vs, Utica Ins. Com., 15 J, 
R. S58, 380, the learned judge speaking for the court, said : " A thing which 
is within the intention of the makers of a statute is as much within the statute 
as if it were within the letter; and a thing which is within the letter of the 
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statute is not within the statute, unless it be within the intention of the 
makers ; and such construction ought to be put upon it as does not suffer it to 
be eluded/* 

In this State it has been decided a cardinal rule that in the construction of 
a statute, effect is to be given, if possible, to every clause and section of it ; 
and it is the duty of courts, as far as practicable, so to reconcile the different 
provisions as to make the whole act consistent and harmonious. Attorney 
General ex. reh McKay vs. Detroit and Erin Planh Road Company ^ 2 Mich- 
igan^ 138. " Where," said Lord Mansfield, ** there are different statutes, in pari 
materia, though made at different times, or even expired, and not referring to 
each other, they shall be taken and construed together as one system, and as 
explanatory of each other." " Great regard," says Lord Coke, " ought, in con- 
structing a statute, to be paid to th^ construction which the sages of the law 
who lived about the time or soon after it was made, put upon it, because they 
were best able to judge of the intention of the makers when the law was made." 
"In the case of Henry vs. Tilsoriy 17 Vermont, Ji-ld, it was held, that the his- 
tory of the legislation of the State in reference to the subject matter of a 
statute, may be referred to as tending to aid in the construction to be given to 
it." In case of TJ. S: Bank vs. Halstead, 10 Wheat., 61, 63, the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that the practical construction given to an act of 
Congress was of great weight in assisting the court to arrive at its true con- 
struction. 

I cannot concur with counsel for complainants in* their 

CONSTRUCTION OP SECTION 4, ARTICLE XIII. OP THE CONSTITUTION. 

The provision that the Legislature shall establish a system of primary schools 
cannot be reasonably construed as forbidding the establishment of other schools. 
While the constitution imposes duties and restrictions upon the Legislature, it 
must be borne in mind that their power to legislate is not derived from that 
instrument; and that an act to be held invalid as being repugnant to the 
constitution, must be shown to violate some of its provisions. 

The clause that all instruption "shall be in the English language," means, I 
think, that the language used to impart knowledge to the pupils shall be the 
English language; that the precepts and information to be given to the 
scholar, shall not be communicated zw; a /ore a^/j tongue; and that that pro- 
vision was not designed to prevent the teaching of the languages. 

The inference sought to be drawn from the standard fixed by law for the 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS 

is, I think, equally unwarranted. The language of the statute that " no certi- 
ficates ^hall be granted to any person who shall not pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation in orthography, reading, writing, grammar and arithmetic," does not 
necessarily imply, that if well informed in those branches the applicant shall 
be deemed to have sufficient learning to teach in all of the public schools ; but 
it does imply that even in those localities where the pupils have had but few 
advantages, where the standard of education is very low, no person shall be 
permitted to teach who is not well informed in the branches indicated. 

But under the special act organizing the school district of Kalamazoo, the 
board of education who are empowered to " prescribe a course of study," are to 
judge of the qualification requisite for a teacher in that district, "and all 
teachers employed .by said board shall be considered legally qualified, without 
examination by the school inspectors. But if it were true that under the general 
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law in relation to public schools the qualifications indicated in the county 
superintendent act, and in prior acts, were to be taken as indicating the intent 
of the Legislature, that only the branches therein mentioned were to be taught, 
the fact that under the special act, no such examination is required, would 
seem to indicate that; some other qualification was considered necessary, — such 
qualification as the board should require. 

Again, the special act makes it the duty of the district to '^ raise by tax upon 
the taxable property of the district, such sum as shall be necessary to make 
the several schools of the district 

FREE OF TUITION IN ALL EJSGLI8H BRANCHES 

to the resident scholars thereof." It seems to me that the words "free of 
tuition in all English branches " clearly implies that other than the English 
branches might be taught. The act further provides that the board may "levy 
and collect such sums as they deem proper for the tuition of each and every 
scholar taught in said district, who is not actually a resident thereof." It will 
be observed that this provision does not compel them to " levy and collect such 
sums," but permits them to do so if they choose. 

COLLECTION OF TUITION. 

The law authorizes the treasurer of the district to collect the moneys due 
for tuition from non-residents, "by suit at law," but is silent as to enforcing 
the payment of tuition from resident pupils. If the Legislature contemplated 
that tuition might be levied against residents of the district, I am at a loss to 
account for the language they employ in providing for a remedy to collect 
tuition. It may be urged that the provision requiring the levy of a tax upon 
the property of the district so as to make the several schools " free of tuition 
in aU English branches, to the resident scholars thereof," implies that if other 
branches should be taught, all the scholars studying such branches must pay 
tuition to cover the extra expenses therefor. 

But to admit this, would be to admit the right to teach other than the 
English branches in our schools; that they are in law, what it is claimed they 
are in fact, graded schools with a high school department. 

INSTRUCTION NOT LIMITED TO ENGLISH BRANCHES. 

Nevertheless, this is the conclusion to which we are led, viz. : That the 
special act under which the district was organized, contemplates that the 
" course of study " shall include something more than the primary or common 
English branches, and that while the board may "classify and grade said 
schools, and determine the ages and qualifications for admission thereto," they 
cannot exclude from any department any one between the ages of five and 
eighteen years, who would be entitled to admission to the schools organized 
under the primary school law. See Sec. 28 (sub. sec. 3) of special act of 1859. 
Still, the question remains : 

HOW SHALL THE SCHOOL BE SUPPORTED ? 

It is the duty of the board to distinguish, in some way, between the expenses 
of teaching the primary English branches, and other branches and to submit 
to be voted as a tax , only such sum as shall be necessary to defray the expenses 
of teaching such primary English branches. 

As we have already seen, the district is clothed with " all the powers and 
privileges conferred upon school districts by general law," in addition to those 
conferred by special enactment. In other words, whatever "powers and priv- 
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ileges ** are conferred under the primary school law, or the law establishing 
graded and high schools, are conferred upon the district. To whatever may 
be found in the special act inconsistent with the general law, we must, in our 
construction, apply the principal by which a special act supercedes a general 
one quoad hoc. The general law provides that a vote of the district shall be 
requisite to establish a graded or high school. No such vote is required under 
the special act. The special act provides that the voters shall raise by 
tax '^such sum as shall be necessary to make the several schools of 
the district free of tuition in all English branches to resident scholars." 
The general law could not deprive the district of this power, but I 
can see no objection to permitting a general law to operate where it 
is evident its design is to enlarge the powers and privileges conferred 
by the special act. The general act provides that the "district may 
vote such sums to be raised by tax upon the taxable property of the district as 
may be required to maintain the several schools thereof for the year." This 
vote is predicated upon estimates submitted by the board, which estimates 
should show the amount of money necessary to be raised in addition to the 
money to be received from the "primary school fund and other sources" In 
looking through the statutes to see what "sources" the law recognizes in 
addition to the tax raised by vote, from which money can be procured and 
the payment thereof enforced, for the support of schools, we find : 

First. The two-mill tax. 

Second* The primary school fund. 

Third. Tuition from non-resident scholars. 

As to the third source the board may avail themselves of it. In the case of 
liigh schools, organized under the general law, they may fix " the prices to be 
paid for tuition in any branches taught therein." Now suppose they see fit in 
the exercise of their discretion to assess one mill only on each scholar. I& 
there any doubt as to the right and duty of the district to provide by a tax 
upon the property to make up, over and above the two-mill tax, primary school 
fund, and the " one-mill " ^er capita tor tuition, what shall be necessary to 
support the school ? Suppose it be admitted that it is the duty of the board 
to charge for tuition, and they entirely neglect it ; suppose the qualified electors 
of the township, at an annual meeting, decide by a majority vote to expend 
every dollar of the two-mill tax in a township library, where no district library 
has been established; and suppose that the interest on the primary school fund 
should not, for any reason, be collected. Suppose that the board could antici- 
pate a failure of any or all of these sources ; can it be said they would be 
bound, in submitting their estimates at the annual meeting, to report that they 
relied upon a fund they did not expect to receive ? And if, in such case, 
some tax-payer should feel satisfied that the fund might be collected, would 
that warrant him in asking that the collection of the tax already voted and 
levied upon his property should be restrained ? Ii^ the case at bar, suppose 
the board were required by law to levy a tax upon each pupil who should pur- 
sue studies not embraced in the primary English branches ; and suppose they 
entertained doubts as to their authority in the premises, and should decline ta 
include anything in their estimates from that source ; whereupon, the qualified 
voters vote to rai^se the tax reported necessary to maintain the school for the 
ensuing year:. Could the tax-payer enjoin the collection of the tax? Would 
not the remedy lie in another direction? I am fully convinced that such a 
failure would not warrant the present proceeding. These illustrations are, of 
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<3onrse5 predicated upon the theory that the school, as organized, is authorized 
by law; and upon this point I entertain no reasonable doabt 
I think the various acts, reasonably construed, fully warrant the 

EMPLOYMENT OF A SUPERINTENDENT. 

The act of 1850 expressly authorizes the board to "appoint such^ subordinate 
oflBcers as shall be necessary to exercise" the "rights, powers and duties'* con- 
ferred upon the board ; and though the section conferring this power has since 
been amended, and the words I have just quoted omitted, still each of the 
amendatory acts provide that the district shall have " such powers and privi- 
leges as have heretofore been conferred upon it by special enactment/' Were 
it not for this enactment, the power to raise money for incidental expenses, 
would, I think, warrant the raising of money to pay a superintendent But ^ 
the boai*d, having the power to employ such officer, it would be most unreason- 
able to hold there was no power to levy a tax for his salary. The fact that the 
board are not authorized to receive pay for their own services is urged as a 
reason for holding that a person employed, " to discharge the duties required 
of them/' is not entitled to compensation. If there were any force in this sug- 
gestion, the fact that the superintendent is a teacher in the school, that he is 
required to do many things not contemplated or required to be done by the 
board, would be a sufficient answer. But the right to employ him implies^ 
that as to the duties which he should perform, the Legislature did not expect 
the board to perform them in person. The board may properly do many things 
including the business of superintending the superintendent if necessary ; all 
of which they are to do without compensation. 

THE FINDINGS AND CONOtiUSIONS 

at which I have arrived, may be briefly stated as follows : 

Mrst. Tbe public schools of district No. 1, of Kalamazoo, are graded schools, 
having a high school department ; but there is no high school organized in 
the district, independent of the graded schools. 

Second. The lands within the corporate limits of the village of Kalamazoo 
were, by special act of the Legislature, in 1850, set apart from the other school 
districts of the township of Kalamazoo, and placed under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the president and trustees of the village, who were empowered to 
•divide or annex the districts within the corporation from and to each other, 
And upon whom were conferred the same rights, powers, and duties as the 
district boards in the various districts of the State, with the additional power 
to appoint such subordinate officers as should be necessary to exercise such 
rights, powers, and duties. All the lands in the village were subsequently 
i^onsolidated into one district. 

Third. In 1855, the voters of the district voted to purchase a site for a union 
school-house. In 1856, they voted to build such school-house. In 1858, the 
school-house (now called the main or central building) was completed, and a 
graded union school established, in pursuance with the provisions of the gen- 
eral law, with a course of stuHy similar to that now adopted and pursued. 

Fourth. By the special act of 1859, the board of education were to consist of 
^ix trustees, to be elected for that purpose; and on the first Monday of Sep- 
tember, 1859, the trustees were elected; since which time the management of 
the school has continued under the control of a board elected as required by 
the provisions of that act. 
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Fifth. The schools of the district are known and designated as follows : 

1. High School. In this department the Supenntendent teaches Moral and 
Intellectual 'Philosophy; the Principal, Latin and Greek; the Preceptress, 
Higher English Branches ; also a Professor of Mathematics, and a Professor of 
French and German. 

2. Grammar school, divisions A and B. 

3. Intermediate, divisions A, B, C, and D. 

4. Primary, divisions A, B, C, D, and E ; 1st grade, division B ; 1st grade, 
division A. 

5. Frank Street, intermediate, A ; primary. A, B, C, D, and E ; 1st grade, 
division B ; l^t grade, division A. 

6. Lovell Street, primary. A, B, C, D, attd E ; 1st grade, division B ; 1st 
grade, division A. 

7. Portage School. 

8. Allcott School. 

9. Colored School. 

Sixth. The schools are free to resident scholars. JSTon-resident pupils are 
admitted to the schools at such rates of tuition as the board of education may 
determine. 

From the facts thus found, I do not conceive it necessary, to weigh or con- 
sider the evidence as to whether the amount of the alleged illegal tax is or i& 
not what the complainants claim ; for the 

LEGAL CONCLUSIONS 

arrived at render that question unimportant. These conclusions are : 

1. That whether the organization and the rules adopted for the grading and 
classification of pupils, in 1858, was warranted by the act of March 31, 1848, 
and the acts amendatory thereof, is immaterial, inasmuch as the subsequent 
special acts of 1859 and 1861 conferred full power upon the board to do what 
had before been done, and that without submitting the question to a vote of 
the district. Their ratification and adoption of the rules and regulations was 
equivalent to an original adoption by them. The evidence before the court 
does not, I believe, clearly show the proceedings had under the law of 1848* 
At all events no such evidence was read at the hearing. 

2. The special acts of the Legislature, when construed in connection with 
the general law, authorize the establishment of the school in question, and 
the employment of a superintendent, whose salary may be paid by a tax upon 
the property of the district. 

3. The tax levied upon the property of the complainants for school purposes 
was levied in accordance with the provision of the constitution, 

4. Neither of the several statutes in question violate any provision of the 
constitution. 

Let a decree be entered dismissing the bill. 

As the questions involved are of public interest, and as the real purpose of 
. this suit is to establish the legal status of our public schools, costs will not be 
awarded to either party. 
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